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EVANGELINE. /. 

This is the forest piimevaL The'.jn>inniiriiig 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments gr^ii, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Droids of eld, with voicea s&d ^uid 
prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards thatro&t on 
their bosoms. ' '\ , 

Lond from its rocky caverns, the deep-voicjfHl 
neighbouring ocean **'• • 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate- answen 'i}ijn 
waU of the forest. .* 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are thik " 

hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the w<mxL 

land the voice of the huntsman ? 
Where is the thatch-roofed village, the Xmm/m^ 44 

Acadian farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like riven tW w^u^, 

the woodlands. 
Darkened by shadows of earth, l>ut r*tU'/u$,^^ ^ 

image of Lcjaven V 
Waste are those pleasant £uws, awj iJ*t; U,t,^,^ 

forever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and ksav^f, wUu iU ou^dLtty 

blasts of October , ^ , 

Seize them, and whiH ihiem ^/U «»* 

them far o'er tli«o^:^^ 
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Naught bat tradition reQiains of the beautiful vil- 
lage of Grand-Br6. 

Ye who belieye. .iu affection that hopes, and 

endures, ari4*is patient, 
Ye who believeCui' the beauty and strength of 

woman.'s demotion, 
List to Uie.]c^cttrnful tradition still sung by the 

pinesiof the forest ; 
List to a 1^^'of Love in Acadie, home of tbo 
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In ihe Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin d 

Minas, 
Distant, secluded, stilL the little village of Gxand- 

Ppe 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched 

to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pastore to flocks 

without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised 

with labor incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons 

the flood-^tes 
Opened, and wdcomed the sea to wander at will 

o'er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and 

orchards and cornfields 
Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain ; and 

away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and alofl en the 

mountains 
Sea-f(^ pitched their tents, and mists from the 

mighty Adantic 
Looked on the happy valle^^ but ne'er from their 

station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Aca- 
dian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak 

and of chestnut. 
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Bach as the peasants of Normandy boilt in the 

reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; 

and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded 

the door-way. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when 

brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and ^ded the vanes 

on the chimneys. 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and 

in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning 

the golden 
Rax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttlea 

within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels 

and the songs of the maidens. 
Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, 

and the children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended 

to bless them. 
Beverend walked he among them ; and up rose 

matrons and maidens. 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affection- 
ate welcome. 
Then came the laborers home from the field, and 

serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anoa 

from the belfry 
SolUy the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of 

the village 
Columns of i)ale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 

ascending, ^ 
Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 

and contentment 
Thus dwelt together in love these simj^e Acadian 

formers, — 
Dwelt in the love of Grod and rfmnn a]|^q were 

they free &om 
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Fear, that reigns witii tbe tj i. «■! sriy. 4k 

Tice of pepubiirs. . 

Neitlier locks had tbej to tber doon. =iar avi « ' 

their windo^rs; u 

Bat their dwellings were open m -ixr xai -jis «Bi?tt ' 

of the owners ; ^.^jj^^ 

llierc the richest was poor. Mod tbe poans i-*iai 

in abundance. 
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Somewhat apart from t^ liCaee. c«i 2*6a?«r 

the Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthSeit iBsaer ^ y^^ 

Grand-Pi^, ^ 

Dwelt on his goodlr acres; aad with kaa. z^r^ts^ ^j 

ing lus househokL, 
Gentle Evangeline liTed, his d£d. and Sie priiie q^ 

of the Tillage. 
Stalworth and statelj in fixm ww the bmi of wr^ 

enty winters; 
Ilearty and hale was he, an oak tibat u cof er ed 

with snow-flakes ; 
White as the snow were his locks, and his chedci 

as brown as the oa^4eaTe<L 
Fur was she to behold, that maiden of serenteen > 

summers. 
Black were her eyes as the benydiat grows on the 

thorn by the way-side, 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 

brown shade of her tresses ! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of Idne that 

feed in the meadoi^ 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers 

at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah I fiadr in sooth wai 

the maiden. 
Fjurer was she when, on Sunday mom, ^hile the 

bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds ihc air, as the ^-~-* 
-wSik his hyssop 
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Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters bleanngi 

upon them, 
Down the lon^ street she passed, with her chaplet 

of beads and her missal. 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue^ 

and the ear-rings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, 

as an heirloom, 
Handed down from mother to child, through long 

generations. 
Bat a celestial brightness — a more ethereal 

4)eauty — 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 

afler confession. 
Homeward serenely she walked with God's bene- 
diction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing 

of exquisite music. 
Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 

farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea, 

and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a -woodbine 

wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; 

and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in 

the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by 

a penthouse. 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by tho 

road-side. 
Built o*er a box for the poor, or the blessed imago 

of Mary. 
Fartlier down, on the slope of the hill, was the 

well with its moss-grown 
Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough 

for the horses. 
Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were 

the bams and the fanr 
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There stood the broad-wheeled wains and tlie 

antique ploughs and the harrows ; 
There were the fol£ for the sheep ; and there, in 

his feathered seraglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cockj 

with the selfsame 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent 

Peter. 
Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a 

village. In each one 
Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and 

a staircase, ^ 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous 

corn-loft. 
There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and 

innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant 

breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang 

of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the far- 
mer of GrandrPr6 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed 
his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and 
opened his missal. 

Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deep- 
est devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the 
hem of her garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness 
befriended, 

And as he knocked and waited to hear the sound 
of her Ibotsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 
knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saio 
. village, 
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Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance 

as he whispered 
Uurried words of love, that seemed a part of the 

music. 
But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was 

welcome ; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the black- 
smith. 
Who was a mighty man in the village, and hon- 
ored of all men ; 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and 

nations. 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by 

the people. 
Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from 

earliest childhood . 
Grew up together as brother and aster; and 

Father Felician, 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had 

taught them their letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the 

church and the plain-song. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson 

completed, 
Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 

blacksmith. 
There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes 

to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a 

plaything. 
Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the 

tire of the cart-wneel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of 

cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gather- 
ing darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through 

every cranny and crevice, 
Warm by the forge ^j^^^^ey watche^^ labor* 

ingbelloti 




And as its panting cea^, and the sparks expired 

in the ashes, 
fiierril^r laughed, and said they were nuns going 

into the chapeL 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swifl as the swoop of 

the eagle, 
Down the hilE-side bounding, they glided away o'er 

• the uieadow. 
0(1 in the barns they climbed to the populous nests 

on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous -stone, 

which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the s^ht 

of its fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of 

the swallow! 
Thus passed a few swifl years, and they no longer 

were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face 

of the morning. 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened 

thought into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of 

a woman. 
** Sunshine of Saint Eulalie " was she called; for 

that was the sunshine 
"Which, as the farmers believed, would load their 

orchards with apples ; 
She, too, would bring to her husband's house delight 

and abundance, 
Filling it full of love, and the ruddy faces of chil- 
dren. 

II. 

Now had the season returned, when the nightfl 

grow colder and longer, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpioi 

enters. 
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Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, 

from the ice-boundf 
Desolate northern bays to the' shores of tropical 

islands. 
Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the 

winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, 'as Jacob of old 

with the angel. 
All tl\e signs foretold a winter long and inclem- 
ent 
Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded 

their honey 
T\p. the hives overflowed ; and the Indian huntem 

asserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of 

the foxes. 
Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 

that beautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer 

of All-Saints! 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; 

and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created m all the freshness of child- 
hood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless 

heart of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in 

harmony blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in 

the farm-yards, 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of 

pigeons, 
All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love^ 

and the great sun 
Looked with the eye of love through the golden 

vapors around him ; 
While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet 

and yellow. 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering 

tree of the forest 
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Hashed like the plane-tree the Penman adorned 
with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection 

and stillness. 
Day with its burden and heat had departed, and 

twilight descending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the 

herds to the homestead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their 

necks on each other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the fresh- 
ness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful 

heifer, ^ 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 

waved from her collar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human 

anection. 
Then came the shepherd back with his bleating 

flocks from the seaside, 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them 

followed the watch-dog. 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride 

of his instinct. 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and 

superbly 
Waving nis bushy tail, and urging forward the 

stragglers ; 
Bdgent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; 

their protector. 
When from the forest at night, through the starry 

silence, the wolves howled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains fixwi 

the marshes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with iti 

odor. 
Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their 

manes and their fetlocks, 
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While aloft on their shoulders the wooden ^d 

> ponderous saddles, 

Painted with brilliant dyes, a^d adorned with tas- 
sels of crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with 
blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded 
their udders 

Unto the milkmaid's hand; whilst loud and in 
regular cadence 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets de- 
scended. 

Lowing of cattie and peals of laughter were heard 
in the farm-yam, 

Echoed back by the bams. Anon they sank into 



Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of 

the barn-doors, 
Battled the wooden bars, and' all for a season was 

silent 

In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace^ 

idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames 

and the smoke-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. 

Behind him. 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gesturef 

mntastic. 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished aiffty 

into darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his 

arm-chair 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter 

plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the' flame, as shields of aroues 

the sunshine. 
Fragnients of song the old man sang, and carols of 

Christmas, 
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Sach as at home, in the Men. time, his fathen be- 
fore him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Bar* 
gundian vineyards. 

Close at her father's side was the gentle E^rangeliiM 
seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the comer 
behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its dili- 
gent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the 
drone of a bagpipe, 

Followed the old man's song, and united the frag- 
ments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at in- 
tervals ceases. 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the 
priest at the altar. 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion 
the clock clicked. 

Thus as thev sat, there were footsteps heard, and, 

suddenly lifted. 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 

back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nadled shoes it was Basd 

the blacksmith. 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who 

was with him. 
••Welcome I" the farmer exclaimed, as their foot- 
steps paused on the threshold, 
** Welcome, Basil, my friend 1 Come, take thy 

place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty 

without thee ; - 
Take fix)m the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box 

of tobacco ; 
Nfever so much thyself art thou as when through the 

curling 
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Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and 

jovial face gleams 
Bound and red as the harvest moon through the 

mist of the marshes." 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil 

the blacksmith, 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the 

fireside : — 
" Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jert 

and thy ballad I 
Ever in cheerfuUest mood art thou, when otheri 

are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before 

them. 
Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked 

up a horseshoe." 
Pausing a moment, to take ihe pipe that Evange- 
line brought him. 
And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he 

slowly continued : — 
« Four days now are passed since the English ships 

at their anchors 
mde in the Gaspereau's mouth, with their cannon 

pointed against us. 
What tneir design may be is .unknown ; but all are 

commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his 

Majesty's mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alaa I in 

the mean time 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the 

people." 
Then made answer the farmer — ^ Perhaps some 

friendlier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the 

harvests in England 
By the untimely rains or untimelier heat have been 

blighted. 
And from our burstinff bams they wahIH feftd their 

cattle and dbaren." 
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*^S(jit 80 thinketh the folk in the yillage," Baid, 

warmly, the blacksmith, 
Sbaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a 

sigh, be continued : — 
" Looisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Sdjour, nor 

Port Royal. 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on 

its outskirts. 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to- 
morrow. 
Arms have been taken frcHn us, stnd warlike weap- 
ons of all kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge and the 

scythe of the mower." 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial 

farmer : — 
" Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks 

and our cornfields. 
Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the 

ocean, 
Than were our fathers in forts, besieged by the 

enemy's cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and 'to-night may no 

shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for thb is the night 

of the contract. 
Built are the house and the bam. The merry lads 

of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking 

the glebe round about them, 
filled the bam with hay, and the house with food 

for a twelvemonth. 
Ben6 Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers 

and inkborn. i 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy ' 

of our children ? " 
As apart by the window she stood, with her hand < 

in her lover's, | 
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Blushing Eyangeline heard the words that hef 

. father had spoken, 
And as they died on his lips the worthy notary 

entered. 

ni. 
Bent like a laboring oar, the toils in the surf of 

the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of tlto 

notary public ; 
Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the 

maize, hung 
Over his shoulders; his forehead was high; and 

glasses with horn bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdona 

supernal. 
Father or twenty children was he, and more than 

a hundred 
Children's children rode on his kn€e, and heard 

his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he 

languished a captive, 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend 

of the English. 
Now, though warier grown, without all guile or sus- 
picion, 
Bipe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, 

and childlike. 
He was beloved by all, and most of all by the 

children ; 
For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the 

forest. 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water 

the horses. 
And of the white Ldtiche, the ghost of a child who 

unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the cham* 

bers of children ; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in tlie 

stable, 
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^d how the fever was cured by a spider sbat op 

in a nutshell, 
And of the marv^ellous powers of four-leaved clovei 

and horseshoes, 
W^th whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the 

village. 
Then up rose from his seat by the fireside BasO 

the blacksmith, / 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly ex- 
tending his right hand, 
•• Father Leblanc,*' he exclaimed, " thou hast heard 

the talk in the village, 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these 

ship and their errand.** 
Then witn modest demeanour made answer the 

notary public, — 
''Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am 

never the wiser ; 
And what their errand may be I know not better 

than others. 
Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil inten* 

tion 
Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why 

then molest us ? " 
*^ God's name ! " shouted the hasty and somewhat 

irascible blacksmith ; 
*• Must we in all things look for the how, am' the 

why, and the wherefore ? 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of 

the strongest I " 
ftst, without heeding his warmth, continued the 

notary public, — 
'*Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally ju»* 

tice 
Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often 

consoled me. 
When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at 

Port Royal." 
"Ais was the old man's fevorfte tale, and he 

to repeat it 
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When His neighbours complained that any injustice 

was done them. 
^ Once in an ancient city, whose name I no k>nger 

remember, 
Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Jus* 

tice 
Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in 

its left hand, 
And m its right a sword, as an emblem that justice 

presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and 

homes of the people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales 

of the balance. 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the 

sunshine above them. 
But in the course of time the lawB of the land 

were corrupted ; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were 

oppressed, and the mighty 
Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a 

nobleman's palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a 

suspicion 
Fell on an orphan ^rl who lived as maid in the 

household. 
She, after form of trial condemned to die on the 

scaflbld, ' 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue 

of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit 

ascended, 
Lo 1 o'er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of 

the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath 

from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales 

of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a 

macrpie, 
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Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearit 

was inwoven.'* 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was 

ended, the blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth 

no lan^age ; 
All his thoughts were congealed into lines on hii 

face, as the vapors 
Freeze in^fantastic shapes od the window-panes in 

the winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the 

table, 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with 

home-brewed 
• Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in 

the village of Grand-Prfe ; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers 

and ink-horn, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of 

the parties. 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep 

and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well 

were completed. 
And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on 

the margin. 
Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on 

the table 
Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of 

silver ; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and 

the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their 

welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed 

and departed, 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the 

fireside, 
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Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of 

its corner. 
Soon was the game b^un. In friendly contention 

the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeu- 
vre, 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach 

was made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a win* 

dow*s embrasure, 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding 

the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the 

meadows. 
Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 

heaven. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 

the angels. 

Thus passed the evening away. Anon the bell 

from the belfry 
Bang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and 

straightway 
Bose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned 

in the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the 

door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline's heart, and filled it 

with gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed 

on the hearth-stone. 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of tho 

farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 

followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the 

darkness, 
t^hted less by the lamp than the shiiting face of 

the maiden. 
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Silent she passed through the hall, and entered the 

door of her chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, 

and its clothes-press ■ 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were 

carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stuflTs, by the hand of Evan- 
geline woven. 
This was the precious dower she would bring to her 

husband in marriage, 
Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her 

skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lamp, tor the mellow 

and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the wmdows and lighted the 

room, till the heart of the maiden 
Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous 

tides of the ocean. 
Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as 

she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of 

her chamber! 
Litde she dreamed that below, among the trees of 

the orchard, 
Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of 

her lamp and her shadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feel- 
ing of sadness 
Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds 

in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for 

a moment 
And as she gazed from the window she saw serenely 

the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow 

her footsteps. 
As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wauidered 

wit^Hagarl 



) 
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IV. 



Pleasantly rose next mora the sun on the village 
of Grand-Prd. 

Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin 
of MinaSf 

Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, 
,.^ were riding at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and clam- 
orous labor 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates 
^^ of the morning. 

Now from the country around, from the &rms and 
the neighbouring hamlets. 

Came in their hoUday dresses the blithe Acadian 
peasants. 
Tiany a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from 
the young folk / 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from the nu- 
merous meadows. 

Where no path could be seen but the track of 
wheels in the greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed 
on the highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor 
^^ were silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy 
groups at the house-doors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossippcd 
■"^ together. 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed 
and feasted; 

For with this simple people, who lived like broth- 
ers together. 

All things were held in conmion, and what one had 
-'' was another's. 

Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality s^med more 
abundant : 
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For Evangeline stood among the guests of hex 
father ; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of wel- 
come and gladness • 

Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as 
, she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the 

orchard, 
Bending with golden fruit, was spread the feast of 

betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest 

and the notary seated ; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the 

blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press 

and the beehives, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of 

hearts and of waistcoats. 
Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played 

on liis snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind ; and the jolly face 

of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown 

from the embers. 
Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his 

fiddle, 
Tons les Bourgeois de ChartreSj and Le Carillon de 

Dunk'erque, 
And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the 

music. 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying 

dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the 

meadows ; 
Old folk and young together, and children mingled 

among them. , 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict's 

daughter ! 
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Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of ik» 
blacksmith ! 

So passed the •morning away. And lo I with a 

summons 8onor6us 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 

meadows a drum beat. 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. 

Without, in the churchyard, 
Waited the women. They stood by the gravefli 

and hung on the head-stones 
Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh 

from the forest. 
Then came the guard from the ships, and marching 

proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dis- 
sonant clangor 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from oeil« 

ing and casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous 

portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will 

of the soldiers. 
Then uprose their commander, and spake from the 

steps of the altar, 
Holding alofl in his hands, with its seals, the 2X)yal 

commission. 
"You are convened this day," he said, "by hit 

Majesty's orders. 
Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have 

'answered his kindness, 
Let your own hearts reply 1 To my natural make 

and my temper 
Painful the task is 1 do, which to you J know must 

be grievous. 
Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of 

our monarch ; 
Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and 

cattle of all kinds 
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Forfeited be to the crown; and that yoa jour^ 

selves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant yon 

may dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable 

people 1 
Prisoners now I declare you; f(n* such is his 

^Majesty's pleasure ! *' 
As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of 

summer, 
Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of 

the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer's com in the field and 

shatters his windows, 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with 

thatch from the house-roofs, 
Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their 

inclosures ; 
So on the hearts of the people descended the 

words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, 

and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and 

. anger, 
And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to 

the door-way. 
Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce 

imprecations 
Rang through the house of prayer ; and high o'er 

the heads of the others 
Uosej with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the 

blacksmith, 
As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the 

billows. 
Flushed was his face and distorted with passion ; 

and wildly he shouted, — 
*Down with the tyrants of England I we never 

have sworn them allegiance ! 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who se' 

homes and our harvests I " 
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More he fain would have said, but the mercilen 

hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him 

down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angiy 

contention, 
Lo ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father 

Felieian 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps 

of the altar. 
Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed 

into silence 
All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to 

his people ; 
Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents 

measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin's alarum, distinctly 

the clock strikes. 
" What is this that ye do, my children ? what 

madness has seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, 

and taught you. 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one 

another ! 
Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and 

prayers and privations ? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and 

forgiveness ? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and 

would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing 

with hatred ? 
Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross ia 

gazing upon you ! 
Seel in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and 

holy compassion I 
Hark I how those lips still repeat the prayer, * O 

Father, forgive them I ' 
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Let 119 repeat that prayer in the hour when the 
wicked assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, * O Father, forgive 
them!'" 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the 
hearts of his people 

Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded that 
passionate outbreak ; 

And they repeated his prayer, and said, " O Fa- 
ther, forgive them 1 ** 

Then came the evening service. The tapers 

gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and 

the people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and the 

Ave Mana 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, 

with devotion translated. 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending 

to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings 

of ill, and on all sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women 

and children. 
Long at her father's door Evangeline stood, j^ith 

her right hand 
Shi aiding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, 

that, descending, 
Irfighted the village street with mysterious splendor, 

and roofed each 
Peasant's cottage with golden thatch, and em- 
blazoned its windows. 
Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth 

on the table ; 
There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey 

fragrant with wild flowers ; 
There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheeabr 

fresh brought from the dairy ; 
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And at the head of the bcMJ^rd the great armrchaii 

of the farmer. 
Thus did Evangeline wait at her father^s door, af 

the sunset 
Threw the long shadowssof trees o'er the broad 

ambrosial meadows. 
Ah I on her spirit within a deeper shadow had 

fallen, 
And from the fields of her sonl a fragrance celestial 

ascended, — 
Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, 

and patience 1 
Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the 

village, 
Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate 

hearts of the women. 
As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps 

they departed. 
Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet 

of their children. 
Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glim- 
merino vapors 
Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet 

descending from Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angeliu 

sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church 

Evangeline lingered. 
All was silent within ; and in vain at the door and 

the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome 

by emotion 
" Gabriel ! " cried she aloud with tremnlons voice j 

but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the 

gloomier grave of the living. 
Slowly at Icn^h she returned to the tenantiesi 
i of her &ther. 



Bmooddered the fire on die hearth, on the board 

stood the supper untasted, 
Empty and drear was each room, and haunted 

with phantoms of terror. 
Sftdlj echoed her step on the stair and the floor 

of her chamber. 
Id the dead of the night she heard the whispering 

rain fall 
fjood on the withered leaves of the sycamore-treo 

by the window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice of the 

echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed 

the world he created ! 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of 

the justice of heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully 

slumbered till momin;;. 



V. 

Four times the sun had risen and set ; and now 

on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of 

the farm-house. 
Soon o'er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful 

procession, 
Came from the neighbouring hamlets and fannf 

the Acadian women. 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods 

to the sea-shore. 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on 

their dwelling, 
Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road 

and the woodland. 
Close at their sides their children ran, and urged 

on the oxen, 
V^hile in their little hands they clasped 8oi»^- '' 

ments of playthings. 
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Thus to tlie Gs^rean's vooaQk ihey hnmed 

" and there on the sea-beach 

piled in confusion lay the hoosehold goods of the 

|)easants. . . 

All day long between the sh«e and the sbpsdid 

the Gaats ply ; 
jUl day long the wains came laboring down firom 

the village. 
liite in the afternoon, when the son was near to 

his setting, , - 

Echoing far o'er the fields came the roh of drnnii 

from the church-yard- 
Xflither the women and children thronged. On a 

sudden the church-doors 
Opened, and forth came the guard, and marchmg 

in gloomy procession ^ 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acar 

dian farmers. ii_ *v • 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from tuar 

homes and their country, 
Sing as they go, and in singing forget they aw 

weary and way-worn. 
So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasantt 

descended ., _ . 

Down from the church to the shore, amid their 

wives and their daughters. 
Foremost the young men came; and, raising 

together their voices. 
Sang tliey with tremulous lips a chant of the 

Catholic Missions : — 
" Sacred heart of the Saviour I O inexhaust?b!6 

fountain 1 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and snbmis- 

sion and patience I " 
Then the old men, as they marched, and the 

women that stood by the way-side 
Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the 

sunshine above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spiriti 
departed. 
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Balf-wa;^ down to the shore Evangeline waited 

in silence, 
Not oyereome with grief, but strong in the hour of 

affliction, — 
Calmly and sadly waited, until the processkm 

approachea her, 
And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with 

emotion. 
Teara then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to 

meet him. 
Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his 

shoulder, and whispered, — 
" Gbbriel ! be of good cheer ! for if we love one 

another, 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mis- 
chances may happen I " 
Smiling she spake these words; then suddenly 

paused, for her lather 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alasl how changed 

was his aspect ! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire 

from his eye, and his footstep 
Heavier seemed with the weight of the weary 

heart in his bosom. 
Bat with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck 

and embraced him. 
Speaking words of endearment where words o^ 

comfort availed not. 
Thus to the Gaspereau*s mouth moved on that 

mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and 
stir of embarking. 
Bnsily plied the freighted boats ; and in the con- 
fusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, 

too late, saw their children 
Left on the land, extending their arms, with 
wildest entreaties. 
vol.. n. 3 
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So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel 

carried, 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood 

with her father. 
Half the task was not done when the sun went 

down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around ; and in haste the 

refluent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the 

sand-beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the 

slippery sea-weed. 
Farther back in the midst of the household goods 

and the wagons, 
Lake to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a 

battle. 
All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels 

near them. 
Lay encanvped for the night the houseless Acadian 

farmers. 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellow- 
ing ocean. 
Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, 

and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of 

the sailors. 
Then, as the ni^ht descended, the herds returned 

from their pastures ; 
Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk 

from their udders ; 
Lowins they waited, and long, at the well-known 

oars of the farm-yard, — 
Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the 

hand of the milkmaid. 
Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church no 

Angelus sounded, 
Rose no smoke from the roo&, and gleamed no 

lights from the windows. 
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Bat on the shores meanwhile the evening fires 

had been kindled, 
Built of the drifl-wood thrown on the sands from 

wrecks in the tempest. 
Etoond them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces 

were gathered, 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and 

the crying of children. 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth 

in his parish. 
Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and bless- 
ing and cheering, 
lake unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita's desolate 

sea-shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline . 

sat with her father, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the 

old man. 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either 

thought or emotion, 
E'en as the face of a clock from which the hands 

have been taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses 

to cheer him, 
Vjunly offered him food; yet he moved not, he 

looked not, he spake not, 
But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flick- 
ering fire-light. 
^ Benedicite I " murmured the priest, in tones of 

compassion. 
More he fain would have said, but his heart was 

full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a 

child on a threshold. 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful 

presence of sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head J 

of the maiden, , ., ^ 

Baifling his eyes, full of tears to the silcnf 

that aoove them 
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MoTed on their way, unperturbed by the wrcmgi 

and sorrows of mortals. 
Then sat he down at her side, and they wept 
together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in 
autumn the blood-red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o*er 
the horizon 

Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon moun- 
tain and meadow, . 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge 
shadows together. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the rooft 
of the village, 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships 
that lay in the roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of 
flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like 
the quivering hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burn- 
ing thatch, and, uplifting. 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from 
a hundred house-tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame 
intermingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the 

shore and on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in 

their anguish, 
^We shall behold no more our homes in the 

village of Grand-Pr6 1 " 
Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the 

farm-yards, 
Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the 

lowing of cattle 
CSame on the eveninr * \q barking ot 

flntra mtarnj'- 
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sleeping encampments 
Far in the irestem prairies or finrests that sldrt the 

Nebraska, 
When the wild horses affrighted sweep bj with the 

speed of the whirlwind, 
Or the loud bellowing herds of buffidoes rush to 

the river. 
Sach was the sonnd that arose on the night, as the 

herds and the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly 

rushed o'er the meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the 

priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and 

widened before them ; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their 

silent companion, 
Lol from his seat he had fallen, and stretched 

abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had 

departed. 
Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the 

maiden 
Knelt at her father^s side, and wailed aloud in her 

terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head 

on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivioua 

slumber ; 
And when she woke from the trance, she beheld 

a multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully 

gazing upon her. 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest 

compassion. 
Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the 

landscape, 
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&Res around her, 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her waver- 
ing senses. 
Then a mmiliar Toice she heard, as it said to the 

people, — 
"Let us bury him here by the sea. When a 

happier season 
Brings us again to our homes finom the unknown 

land of our exile, 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the 

church-yard." 
Such were the words of the priest And there in 

haste by the sea-side. 
Having the glare of the burning village for funeral 

torches, 
But without bell or book, they buried the farmer 

of Grand-Pr6. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the service 

of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast 

congregation, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar 

with the dirges. 
'T was the returning tide, that afar from the waste 

of the ocean, 
With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and 

hurrying landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise 

of embarking ; 
And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed oat 

of the harbour. 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and 
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PART THE SECOND. 



Mastt a ^eary year had passed stnce the bn*-., 

of Grand-Pr^, ^^ 

When on. the falling tide the freighted veas 

departed, ^^ 

Bearing a nation, with all its household goda, £^ 

exile. 
Exile without an end, and without an 6^>^a<iip|^ 

story.' 
Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Aca^; 

landed; ^^^ 

Scattered w^ere they, like flakes of snow, whe^^ 

wind from the northeast ^ 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darket^ 

Sanks of Newfoundland; ^ 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered ^^ 

city to city, ^\ 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry |§^ 

em savannas, — ^^^i 

From the bleak shores of the sea to th^ >^ 

where the Father of Waters ^^ 

Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags theih ^^ 

to the ocean, ^ H. 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered hrv ^"^ 

the mammoth. ^c^ 

Friends they sought and homes • anri ^ r 

spairing, heart-broken, ' "^^^t^^i. 

Asked of the earth but a gravp n,, i ^> #i 

friend nor a fireside^ ' ''''^ ^^ y ' ^^ 
Written their history stands on tahl ^^^i* 



the church-yards, 'Volets of 

Cong among them was seen a m.,, ^^^f* - 

and wandered, * ^*^den ^j^ ^ « 

liowly and meek in spirit, and »^*: ^ ^*^V^ 

an things. ^ '^ «»« Patientiv ^ 
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Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her 

extended, 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with 

its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed 

and suffered before her. 
Passions lon^ extinguished, and hopes long dead 

and aoandoned, 
As the emigrant's way o'er the Western desert b 

marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach 

in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imper- 
fect, unfinished ; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and 

sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 

descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had 

arisen. 
Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the 

fever within her. 
Urged by a restless lon^ng, the hunger and thirst 

of the spirit. 
She would commence again her endless search and 

endeavour; 
Sometimes in church-yards strayed, and gazed on 

the crosses and tombstones. 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thought thai 

perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumbei 

beside him. 
Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate 

whisper. 
Came with its airy hand to point and beckon hei 

forward. 
Sometimes she spake with those who had seen het 

beloved and known him. 
But it was long ago, in some &iM>ff place or foa> 

gotten. 
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•« Gabriel Lajeunesse I " said they ; «« O, yes I we 

have seen him. 
He -was with Basil the blacksmith, and both hate 

gone to the prairies ; 
Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hnnten 

and trappers." 
** Gabriel Lajeunesse I " said others ; " O, yes I we 

have seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisi- 
ana." 
Then would they say, — " Dear child ! why dream 

and wait for him longer ? 
Are there not other youms as fair as Gabriel? 

others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits m 

loyal ? 
Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, who 

has loved thee 
Uany a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand 

and be happy I 
Thou art too fair to be left to bndd St. Catherine's 



Then would JSvangeline answer, serenely but 

sadly, — " I cannot I 
WHther my heart has gone, there follows my band, 

and not elsewhere. 
For when^the heart goes before, like a lamp, ^nd 

illumines the pathway, 
Many thinss are made clear, that else lie hiddeix in 

darkness." 
And thereupon the priest, her friend and fathetw 

confessor, 
Said, with a smile,—" O daughter 1 thy God thua 

speaketh within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection neve^^ ^^ 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its wate,^ 

Back tTS'" Prings, Uke the rain, shaU fin - 
full of refreshment \ 
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That which the fountam sends forth returns again 
to the fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thjf 
work of affection 1 

Sorrow and silence are strong, aid patient endur- 
ance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thjr labor of love, till th<i 
heart is made godhke, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered 
more worthy of heaven ! " 

Cheered by the good man's words, Evangeline 
labored and waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of 
the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that 
whispered, " Despair not 1 " 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheer- 
less discomfort. 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns 
of existence. 

Let me essay, O Muse 1 to follow the wanderer^s 
footsteps ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful 
year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet's course 
through the valley : 

Far from its margin at tunes, and seeing the gleam 
of its water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at inter- 
vals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan 
glooms that conceal it, 

Though he behold it not, he can hear its continu- 
ous murmur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it 
reaches an outlet 
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It was the month of May. Far ddwn the Beaati- 

fnl River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mcuth of the 

Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift 

Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by 

Acadian boatmen. 
It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, from the 

shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating 

together, 
Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a 

common misfortune ; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by hope 

or by hearsay. 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few- 
acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair 

Opelousas. 
With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the 

Father Fehcian. 
Onward o*er sunken sands, through a wilderness 

sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 

river ; 
Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped 

on its borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 

where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, thev 
swept with the current, ^ 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, wher© silvery 

sand-bars . 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpUi,„ --- 
of their margin. 
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Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 

pelicans waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of 

the river, 
Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant 

gardens, 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 

dove-cots. 
They were approaching the region where reigns 

perpetual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of 

orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the 

eastward. 
They, too, swerved from their course ; and, enter- 
ing the Bayou of Plafc[uemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 

waters. 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 

direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 

boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid 

8ur, 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of 

ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save 

by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedai^trees returning 

at sunset. 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demo 

niac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed 

on the water. 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar 

sustaining the arches, 
Down through ^ose broken vaults it fell as through ' 

chin£i in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all 

things around the»^ 
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And o'er their spirits there came a feeling of 

wonder and sadness, — 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot 
be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of the 
prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrink- 
ing mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of &te, with sad forebodings 
of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of 
doom has attained it 

Hut Evangeline*s heart was sustained by a vision, 
that faintly 

Floated -before her eyes, and beckoned her on 
through the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the 
shape of a phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wan- 
dered before her, 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him 
nearer and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose 

one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them perad- 

venture 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew 

a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors 

leafy the blast rang, 
Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to 

the forest. 
Soundless above them the banners of moss jost 

stirred to the music. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the dis- 
tance, 
Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant 

branches ; « 
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But not a voice replied ; no answer came from the 

darkness ; 
And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense o£ 

pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed 

through the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian 

boat-songs, 
Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian 

rivers. 
And through the night were heat'd the mysterious 

sounds of the desert. 
Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in * the 

forest. 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and tite roar 

of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from those 

shades ; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atcha- 

falaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the blight undu- 
lations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in 

beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the 

boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of 

magnolia blossoms. 
And with the heat of noon ; and numberlesi 

sylvan islands, 
Fi'agrant and thickly embowered with blossoming 

hedges of roses. 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to 

slumber. 
Soon by the fairest of ^hese their weary oars were 

suspended. 
Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by 

the margin, 
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Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered aboat 

on the ffreensward, 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary traTellen 

'slumbered. 
Over them vast and high extended the cope of a 

cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower 

and the grape-vine 
liung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of 

Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, 

descending. 
Were the swift hununing-birds, that flitted from 

blossom to blossom. 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slum- 
bered beneath it. 
Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an 

opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions 

celestiaL 

Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless 

islands. 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o'er the 

water. 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters 

and trappers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the 

bison and beaver. 
At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thought- 
ful and careworn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed Ins brow, 

and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly 

written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy 

and restless. 
Sought in the Western wUds oblivion of self and of 

sorrow. 
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Switdy they glided along, close under the lee of 

the island. 
But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen ai 

palmettos, 
So that they saw not the boat, where it lay 

concealed in the willows. 
And undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and 

unseen, were the sleepers ; 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the 

slumbering maiden. 
SwifUy they glid^ away, like the shade of a cloud 

on the prairie. 
After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died 

in the distance. 
As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, aAd the 

maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest,—" O Father 

Felician ! 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel 

wanders. 
Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague super- 
stition ? 
Or has an an^el passed, and revealed the truth to 

my spuit / " 
Then, with a blush, she added, — ^**Alas for my 

credulous fancy ! 
Unto ears like thine such words as these have no 

meaning." 
But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled 

as he answered, — 
" Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are they 

to me without meaning. 
Fcviling is deep and still ; and the word that floats 

on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the 

anchor is bidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world 

calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not fe.r a.way to the 

southward, 
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On the banks a£ the TSche, are the towns of Qt 

Maur and St. Martin. 
Theve the long-wandering bride shall be given 

again to her bridegroom. 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and 

his sheepfold. 
Bcautii'ul is the land, with its prsuries and forests 

of iruit-trees ; 
Vhtdfrr the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 

of heavens 
y>««i<ling above, and resting its dome on the walls 

of the forest. 
They who dwell there have jiamed it the Eden of 

I^uisiana." 

And with these words of cheer they arose and 

continued their journey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the 

western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o'er the 

landscape ; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and 

forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and 

mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of 

- silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the 

motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline's heart with inexpressibl 

sweetness. 
'Jbuched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains 

of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and 

waters around her. 
Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking- 
bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the 

water, 
VOL. II. 4 
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Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious 

music. 
That the -whole air and the woods and the waves 

seemed silent to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then 

soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of 

frenzied Bacchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowfid, kn 

lamentation ; 
1111, having gathered them all, he flung them 

abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the 

tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower 

on the branches. 
With such a prelude as this, and hearts that 

throbbed with emotion. 
Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows 

through the green Opelousas, 
And through the amber air, above the crest of 

the woodland. 
Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neiglb 

bouring dwelling; — 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant 

lowing of cattle. 



in. 

Near to the bank of .the river, o'ershadowed by 
oaks, from whose branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe 
flaunted. 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets 
at Yule-tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herds- 
man. A garden 

Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant 
blossoms, 
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FiOmg the air with fragrance. The house itself 

was of timbers 
Hewn from the cypresi^tree, and carefully fitted 

together. 
Large and low '['was the roof; and on slender 

columns supported, 
Bose-wreath, vine-encircled, a broad and spacioiu 

veranda, 
Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended 

around it. 
At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the 

garden, 
Stationed the dove-cots were, as love's perpetual 

symbol, 
Scenes of , endless wooing, and endless contentions 

of rivals. 
Silence reigned o'er the place. The line of 

shadow and sunshine 
Ban near the tops of the trees; but the house 

itself was in shadow. 
And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly 

expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke 

rose. 
In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, 

ran a pathway 
Through the ^eat groves of oak to the skirts of 

the linntless prairie. 
Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly 

descending. 
Foil in his track of light, like ships with shadowy 

canvas 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless 

calm in the tropics, 
Btood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of 
grape-vines. 

Just where the woodlands met the flr 
of the prairie, 
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Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle nattl 

stirrups, 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and donlSyt 

of deerskin. 
Broad and brown was the face that from under tbe 

Spanish sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look 

of its master. 
Round about him were numberless herds of kine, 

that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory 

freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over 

the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and 

expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 

resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp 

air of the evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white bbms of 

the cattle 
Rose like tlakes of foam on the adverse currents of 

ocean. 
Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed 

o'er the praine, 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the 

distance. 
Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through 

the gate of the garden 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden 

advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in 

amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamatioss of 

wonder ; 
When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil 

the Blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his fi^iefits to the 

garden. 
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rhere in an arbout of roses with endless question 

and answer 
Grave they vent to their hearts, and renewed theix 

friendly embraces, 
Langhing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent 
• and thoughtful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not ; and now dark 

doubts and misgivings 
Stole o'er die maiden's heart; and Basil, somewhat 

embarrassed, 
Broke the silence and said, — ^'' If you came by the 

Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel'i 

boat on the bayous ? " 
Over Evangeline's face at the words of Basil a 

shade passed. 
Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a 

tremulous accent, — 
** Grone ? is Gabriel gone ? " and, concealing her 

face on his shoulder, 
Ail her o'erburdened heart gave way, and she wept 

and lamented, 
rhen the good Basil said, — and" his voice grew 

blithe as he -said it, — . 
' Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to^ay he 

departed. 
Poolish boy ! he has lefl nie alone with my herds 

and my horses, 
^ioody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, 

his spirit 
Ijould no longer endure the calm of this quiet 

existence. 
Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful 

ever, 
fiver silent, or speaking only of thee and his 

troubles, 
Se at length had become so tedious to men and tc 

maidens. 
Tedious even to me, that at length J 

and sent him 
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Uvfeo die town of Admjes to trade for mules with 

the Spaniards^ 
Thence he will follow &e Indian trails to the 

Ozark Mountains, 
Hunting for fiurs in the forests, on rivers trappiufi 

the beaver. ^ 

Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow th« 

fugitive lover ; 
He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the 

streams are against him. 
Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew 

of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his 

prison." 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the 

banks of the river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades' arms, came Michael 

the fiddler. 
Long under Basil's roof had he lived like a god on 

Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to 

mortals. 
Far renowned was 'he for his silver locks and his 

fiddle. 
"Long live Michael," they cried, "our brave 

Acadian minstrel 1 " 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; 

and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greet- 
ing the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, 

enraptured. 
Hailed with hilarious jo}' his old companions and 



Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers 

and daughters. 
Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ct' 

devant blacksmith, 
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.- «ad bis herds. «»d to P-*ri««'-*^ 
AB^-^^^^^^hearbi. tales of the .C.5, 
V^'^^Ji^^ c^^r-bo«n«nberle« herds w^,^ 
A«a <^r-?r^i^ S« iat he, «.«. -^ 

■^ ^^^ftihe ho«se.^here dready t^^ 

W«»«*f^Sed together. 

^e ioyouB feast the sudden darkx^^^ 

^ "^-^^^^'eWy moou ».d the myriad «t^^ 
^ ^"^ "^-JjSU'l^^one^e faces «f frie.^ 
^-^""fSrSrt^ ^e head ^ 
'^^'I'^^^ts'SrS.d hi. wine togeii,,;' 

t^ «>ake to his guests, who bsten^ ^ 
•mwiw ^fJIS^stheyUstened:— ^^^ * 

-«• 1 .!«n« once more, my friends, -w^^ 
•• ^^** Cve been friendless and homeW *** ^o 

, „„ once more to a home, tj^av . 

'«^^^**Cr^tance than the old one! ** » het 
^ere no hungry winter congeals out bi,^^ ^^ 

PTere no stony ground provokes the ,,^,^^ „, 
■* former. 
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l^06tMy the plough^are runs through the sol m 

a keel through the water. 
All the year round the orange-groves are ift 

blossom ; and ^rass grows 
More in a single night iJban a whole Canadian 

summer. 
Here, too, numberless herds run wild and un* 

claimed in the prairies ; 
Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and 

forests of timber 
With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed 

into houses. 
After your houses are built, and your fields ava 

yellow with harvests. 
No King George of England shall drive you away 

from your homesteads, 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing 

your farms and your cattle." 
Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud 

from his nostrils, 
And his huge, brawny hand came thundering down 

on the table, 
So that the guests all started ; and Father Felician, 

astounded, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way 

to his nostrils. 
But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were 

milder and gayer : — 
'* Only beware of uie fever, my friends, beware of 

the fever ! 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian clim- 
ate. 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one's neck 

in a nutshell ! " 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and 

footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon tlie stiiirs and the floor of the breezy 

veranda. 
[t was the neighbouring Creole? iian 

planters, 
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Who bad lieeii smmnoned all to the house of ] 



the Herdsman. 
Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades ci^x ^ 
neighbours : ^ 

Friend clasped friend in his arms ; and they 'w V^ 

before were as strangers, ^ ^' 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as fHenc)^ 

each other, ^^ 

Ihwwn by the gentle bond of a common ^ut^^^^ 
together. ^^^ 

But in the neighbonring hall a strain of m.^^^^ 

procee^ng ^^ 

From the accordant strings of Michael's melo^ 

fiddle, ^^Ni 

Broke up idl farther speech. Away, like chi|^ 

delighted, ^^^%* 

AH things forgotten beside, they gave thetn t^ ^ ' 

to the maddening ~"'^^* Y^ 

"Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and h^ ^ 

to the music, ^^ 

I>reamlike, with beaming eyes and th« j ^ ^ 

fluttering garments. ^^l^ 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of tU- I 

priest and the herdsman ^"^^ 1 

Sat, conversing together of past and »« ' ^** 

ftiture; ****«•» 

"Wlule Evangeline stood like on^ . ****^ 

within her '**^*vih , 

Olden memories rose, and loud um' ' ^ ^'^ 

music ^** ♦,, ^ 

Heard she the sound of the fu.- *** "^ '^ 

ible sadness -^ -in** 

Came o'er her heart, and .1. '*^ ^^'-jfmt^ 

into the garden. "^'^- » 

Beautiful was the ni^ht 1. * "* «-'^ ■•-^- 

. of the forest, ^ *^* - - , 
Tipping its summit wJu, "^ •'*^- *^ 

On the river ''■'- •^ 
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Fell here and there through the branches a tremu* 

lous gleam of the moonlight, 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and 

devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 

of the garden 
Poured out their souls in odors, that were thei^ 

prayers and confessions 
Unto tne night, as it went its way, like a silent 

Carthusian. 
Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 

shadows and night-dews. 
Hung the heart of the maiden. The cahn and the 

magical moonlight 
Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable 

longings. 
As, through the garden gate, beneath the brown 

shade of the oak-trees, 
Passed she along the path to the edge of the meas- 
ureless prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire- 
flies 
Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite 

numbers. 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the 

heavens, 
' Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to 

marvel and worship, 
Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 

of that temple. 
As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, 

" Upharsin." 
And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and 

the fire-flies, 
Wandered alone, and she cried, — " O Gabriel ! 

O my beloved ! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot 

behold thee ? 
Art thou so near unto me, an'! — ' ^^ ^ce does 

not reach me ? 
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Ah I how oflen thy feet have trod this path to the 

prairie 1 
Ah I how often thine eyes have looked on tho 

woodlands around me ! 
Ah ! how often beneath this oak, returning from 

labor, 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me 

in thy slumbers. 
Whsn shall these 6yes behold, these arms be 

folded about thee ? " 
Loud and sudden and near the note of a whippoorw 

will sounded 
Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through the 

neighbouring thickets, 
Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 

into silence. 
''Patience I" whispered the oaks from oracular 

caverns of darkness ; 
And, firom the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 

" To-morrow 1" 

Bright rose the sun next day ; and all the flowers 

of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and 

anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their 

Tases of crj'stal. 
" Farewell I " said the priest, as he stood at the 

shadowy threshold ; 
"See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from 

his fasting and famine. 
And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the 

bridegreom was coming." 
" Farewell ! " answered the maiden, and, smiling, 

with Basil descended 
Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen 

already were waiting. 
Thus beginning their journey with mornir 

sunshine, and gladness. 
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Swiftty they followed the flight of him who wm 

speeding before them, 
Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over th« 

desert. 
Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that 

succeeded. 
Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest or 

river, 
Nor, after many days, had they fonnd him ; bat 

vague and uncertain 
Rumors alone were their guides through a wild and 

desolate country ; 
Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of 

Adayes, 
Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned' frcwn 

the garrulous landlord. 
That on the day before, with horses and gnidea 

and companions, 
Gabriel lefl the village, and took the road of the 

prairies. 



Fab in the West there lies a desert land, where 
the mount^ns 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and lum- 
inous sunmiits. 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where tlie 
gorge, like a gateway, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emi- 
grant's wagon. 

Westward the Oregon flows^ and the Walleway 
and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind- 
river Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps 
the Nebraska ; * 

And to the south, i'rom Fontaine-qui-bout and the 
Sp 
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tfretted with tends and rocks, and swept by the 

wind of the desert, 
NomfaerleRs torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend 

to the ocean, 
I^e the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 

vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the won- 
drous, beautiful prairies, 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 

sunshine. 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 

amorphas. 
Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk 

and the roebuck ; 
Over them wander the wolves, and herds of rider- 
less horses ; 
Fma that blast and blight, and winds that ai« 

weary with travel ; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael's 

children, 
Staining the desert with blood; and above their 

terrible waivtrails 
Circles and sails alofl, on pinions majestic, the 

vulture, 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered 

in battle, 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the 

heavens. 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of 

these savage marauders ; 
Here and there rise groves from the margins of 

swifl-running rivers ; 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk 

oi the desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by 

the brook-side. 
And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline 

heaven, , . 

yke the protecting hand of God mver 

them. • 
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Into this wonderful land, at the base .of the Ozaik 

Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and tcappera 

behind him. 
Day aHer day, with their Indian guides, the maiden 

and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to 

o'ertake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, tite 

smoke of his camp-fire 
Rise in the morning air from the distant pl^, but 

• at nio;htfall, 
When they had reached the place, they found only 

embers and ashes. 
And, though their hearts were sad at times and 

their bodies were weary, 
Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata 

Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and 

vanished before them. 

Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there 

ffllently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose 

features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great 

as her sorrow. 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her 

people. 
From the far-ofi* hunting-grounds of the cruel 

Camanches, 
Where her Canadian husband, a Goureur-des-Boia, 

had been murdered. 
Touched were their hearts at her story, and wann- 
est and friendliest welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and 

feasted among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the 

embers. 
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Told she the tale of the fair Lilmau, who 

wooed by a phantom, 
That, through the pines o'er her father's lodge^ m 

the hush of the twilight, 
Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered lore 

to the maiden, 
Till she followed his green and waving pluniit 

through the forest. 
And never more returned, nor was seen agam hy 

her people. 
Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evan- 
line listened 
To the sofl flow of her magical words, till the 

region around her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swartliy 

guest the enchantress. 
Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains Uie 

moon rose, 
Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterioipia 

splendor 
Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing an4 

filling the woodland. 
With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and 

the branches 
Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible 

whispers. 
Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline*0 

heart, but a secret, 
Subtle sense crept in of pain and indefinite iet» 

ror, 
As the cold, poisonous ^snake creeps into the nest 

of the swallow. 
It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region 

of spirits 
Seemed to float in the air of 'night ; and she felt for 

a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing " 

a phantom. 
And with this thought she s^*^ " --^ ^^- f,^^ ^^^ x 

the phantom had va* 
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Knelt on llie swarded floor, and joined in iStu 
evening devotions. 

But vlien die service was done, and the benedic- 
tion had fallen 

Forth from the hands <^ the priest, like seed flrom 
the hands of the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the stnm- 
gers, and bade them 

Welcome ; and when they replied, he smiled wiUi 
benignant expresaon, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue 
m the forest. 

And with words of kindness conducted them into 
his wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on 
cakes of the maize-^ar 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water- 
gourd of the teacher. 

So(m was their story told; and the priest with 
solemnity answered : — • 

*< Not six suns have risen and set since 6abriel| 
seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden 



Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and ooch 

tinned his journey I '* 
Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with 

an accent of kindness ; 
But on Evangeline's heart fell his words a» in 

winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have 

departed. 
^Far to the north he has gone," continued tlw 

priest ; " but in autumn. 
When the chase is done, will return again to the. 

Mission." 
Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek 

and submissive, — ; 
w Let me rem^n with thee *iad and 
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So seemed it wise and wdl unto all; and betimes 

on the morrow, 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian goidefl 

and companions, 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed 

at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 

mtxer, — 
Days and weeks and months; and iJie fields of 

maize that were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, 

now waving above her, 
liified their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, 

and forming 
Oldsters for mendicant crows and granaries pil- 
laged by squirrels. 
Then in ^he golden weather the maize was husked, 

and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened 

a lover, 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief 

in the corn-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not 

her lover. 
** Patience!" the priest would say; "have fiiith, 

and thy prayer will be answered I 
Look at this delicate plant that UfU its head from 

the meadow, 
Be^ how its leaves all point to the north, as true as 

the magnet ; 
It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has 

suspended 
Here on its -fragile stalk, to direct the traveller's 

journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 

desert 
Such in the soul of man is faith. The bloe«" 

pasocm. 
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Oay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller 

of fragrancBf 
But they be^le us, and lead us astray, and theii 

odor IS deadly. 
Only this humble plant can guide lis here, and 

hereafter 
Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with 

the dews of nepenthe." 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the wintef, 
— ^yet Gabriel came not; 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the 



Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel 

came not 
But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor 

was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of 

blossom. 
Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan 

forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw 

river. 
And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes 

of St Lawrence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the 

Mission. 
When over weary ways, by long and perilous 

marches. 
She had attained at length the depths of the IVIichl* 

gan forests. 
Found she the hunter's lodge deserted and fallen to 

ruin ! 

Thus did the Ions sad years glide on, and in 

seasons and paces 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering 

maiden ; — 
Now in the tents of gra^'" " ' '^k Moravian 
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Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of 

the army, 
Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous 

cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away un 

remembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the 

long journey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment il 

ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from 

her beauty, 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom 

and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of 

gray o'er her forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o'er her earthly 

horizon, 
As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the 

morning. . 

V. 

In that delightful land which is washed by the 

Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 

apostle. 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the 

city he founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is th 

emblem of beauty. 
And the streets still reecho the names ol the trees 

of the forest. 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose 

haunts they molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline 

landed, an exile. 
Finding among the children of Penn a home a;^ 

a counti'y. 
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lliere old Ren6 Leblanc had died ; and when he 

departed, 
Saw at nis side only one of all his hundred 

descendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets 

of the city, 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her 

no longer a stranger ; 
And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thov 

of the Quakers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian couii« 

try, 
Where all men were equal, and all were brothers 

and sisters. 
So, when the fruitless search, the diss^pointed 

endeavour, 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, un- 
complaining, 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her 

thoughts and her footsteps. 
Ab from a mountiun's top the rainy mists of the 

morning 
Boll away, and afar we behold the landscape 

below us. 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and 

hamlets, 
So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the 

world far below her, 
Bark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and 

the pathway 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and 

fair in the distance. 
Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was 

his image, 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last 

> she beheld him. 
Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence 

and absence. 
Intc her thoughts of him time entered not. for it 

was 



Over ym yean had no power; he was not changed, 

but transfigured ; 
He had become to her heart as one who is dead, 

and not absent ; 
Batience and abnegatioa of self, and devotion to 

others, 
TUb was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 

taught her. 
8d was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 

spices, 
SuifiNred no waste nor loss, though filling the air 

with aroma. 
Other hojte had she none, nor wish in life, but to 

follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of 

her Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; 

frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes 

of the city, 
Where distress and want concealed themselves 

from the sunlight. 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished 

neglected. 
N%ht after night, when the world wa^ asleep, as 

the watchman repeated 
Loud, tibrough the gusty streets, that all was well 

in the city, 
Oj^ at some lonely window he saw the light of 

her taper. 
1>ay after dav, in the gray of the dawn, as slow 

through the suburbs 
Plodded the German farmer, with fiowers and 

fruits for the market, 
Het he that meek, pale face, returning home from 

its watchings. 

Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on 
the dty. 
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Presaged hy wondrous ^gns, and mosUy by : 

of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught In " 

their craws but an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of 

September, 
Flooding so^ie silver stream, till it qfweads to a 

lake in the meadow, 
So death flooded life, and, overflowing its natnnl 

margin. 
Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of 

existence. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to 

charm, the oppressor ; 
But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his 

anger ; — 
Only, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends noi 

attendants, 
Crept away to die in the ahnshouse, home of Uie 

homeless. 
Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of 

meadows and woodlands ; — 
Now the city surrounds it ; but still, with its gate- 
way and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walla 

seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord : — ^** The poor ye 

always have with you.*' 
Tlicher, by night and by day, came the Sister of 

Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to 

behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with 

splendor, 
Such as the artist paints o'er the brows of sainti 

and apostles, 
Or such as hangs by night o'er a city seen at a 

distance. 
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Unto tlieir eyes It seemed the lamps of the city 

celestial, 
Into whose shining gates ere long their spirits would 

enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, 

deserted and silent. 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of 

the almsnouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowen 

in the garden ; 
And she paused on her way to gather the &irest 

amon^ them, 
That the dying once more might rejoice in their 

fra^ance and beauty, 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, 

cooled by the east wind, 
Distant and eoh on her ear fell the chimes from 

the belfry of Christ Churchy 
While, intermingled with these, across the meadows 

were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes 

in their Church at Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour 

on her spint ; 
Something within her said, — *^ At length thy trials 

are ended " ; 
And, with light in her looks,, she entered the 

chambers of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful 

attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow^ 

and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and conceal- 
ing their faces. 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow 

by the road-side. , 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline 

entered, 
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Tamed on its pillow of pain to gaze wlifle the 
passed, for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the son on tin 
walls of a prison. 

And; as she looked around, she saw how Death, 
the CTonsoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it 
forever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night- 
time ^ 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by 
strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of 

wonder, 
Still she stood, with her coloriess lips apart, while 

a shudder 
Ban through her frame, and, forgotten, the flow- 
erets dropped from her fingers. 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and 

bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such 

terrible anguish. 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their 

pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the fimn of 

an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that 

shaded his temples ; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face fixr a 

moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of iti 

earlier manhood ; 
Bo are wont to be changed the faces of thoee who 

are dying. 
Hot ^tid red onliis lips still burned the flush of the 

fever, 
Ai tf lifb, like the Hebrew, with blood had 

be«prinkled its portals 
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TbsA the Angel of DeaUi might see the sign, and 

pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, during, he hj, and his spirit 

exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths 

in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, foreyer sinking 

and sinking. 
Ilien through those reahns of shade, in multiplied 

reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hwih 

that succeeded , 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and 

saint-like, 
*• Gabriel I O my beloved 1 " and died away into 

silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home 

of his childhood ; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among 

them'. 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walk- 
ing under their shadow, 
As in the da^s of her youth, Evangeline rose in 

his lasion. 
Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted 

his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt 

by his bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the 

accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and" their motion revealed what 

his tongue would have spoken.^ 
Vainly be strove to rise ; and Evangeline, kneeling 

beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her 

bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly 

sank into darkness, 
ka when a lamp is blown out by a gust ^ 

a casement. 
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All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and 

the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 

lonn:in«T, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of 

patience ! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to 

her bosom. 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmnredi 

" Father, I thank thee I " 
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FBOLOGUE. 

THE SPIRE OF STRASBUBO GATHSDBAL. 

Ntg^ and storm. Lucifeb, 101A ike Powan qf A« M^f 
tnfing to tear down the Onm. 



Hasten I hasten ! 

O ye spirits ! 

From its station drag the pondexons 

Cross of iron, that to mock lU 

Is uplifted high in air I 



O, we cannot ! 

For around it 

All the Saints and Guardian Angela 

Thron? in legions to -protect it ; 

They defeat us eveiywhere 1 

THE BELLS* 

- Laudo Deum vemm I 
Plebem voco 1 
Congrego clerum ! 



lx)wer! lower I 
Hover downward I 
Seize the loud, vodferoas bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to tha pavement 
Hurl them from meir windy tower I 
▼01^ II. € («' 
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All thy thunders 

Here are harmless I 

For these bells have been ancrnited. 

And baptized with holy water I 

They defy our utmost power. 

THE BSIXS. 



Defunctos jdorol 
Pestem fugo I ' 
Festa decoro ! 



Shake the casements I 

Break the painted 

Panes, that flame with gold and 

Scatter them like leares of Auttmm, 

Swept away before the blast 1 



O, we cannot ! 

The Archangel 

Michael flames frcmi every window, 

With the sword of fire that drove us 

Headlong, out of heaven, aghast ! 

THE BBIXS. 

Funera plango ! 
Fulmira frango I 
Saboata pango I 



Aim yooT lightnings 

At the oaken, 

Massive, iron-studded portals I 

Sack the house of God, and scatter 

Wide the ashes of the dead 1 
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O, we cannot I 

The Apostles 

And the Martyrs, wrapped in mantles^ 

Stand as warders at the entrance, 

Stand as sentinels overhead 1 

THX BKIX8. 

Excite lentos 1 
Dissipo ventos 1 
Pace cruentos I 



Baffled 1 baffled ! 

Ineffi<dent, 

Craven spirits I leave this labor 

Unto Time, the great Destroyer ! 

Come away, ere night is gone I 



Onwa^I onward! 

With the night-wind, 

Over field and farm and fiirest, 

Lonely homestead, darksome hamlet, 

Blighting all we breathe upon 1 

Theif twtq? awoff. Organ and Gregorian Ckant 

CHOIB. 

Nocte surgentes 
Yig^emus omnes ! 






THE CASTLE OF VAUTSBEBO OK THE BHIinL 

d tAamder in a tower, Pbotce Henrt, tUting aioM, iB 
and resliest, MidnighL 

PRINCE HENBT. 

I CANNOT sleep ! my fervid brain 

Calls up the vanished Past again, 

And throws its misty splendors deep 

^to the pallid realms of sleep I 

A breath from that far<Iistant shore 

i^omes freshening ever more and more, 

Swf r^^ ""'^^ intervening seas 

A wf *^'''l?'^ ^''^'^ *^« Hesperides I 

JusTsH^*?if* ^^'^"^^ **>« corridor 

And wi^' ^"r*^^' ^^^ no more, 

A^wh^?f/^^^^«-« strings, 

Come bict J v! ^H^^° tJ^at it Brings I 

That like o'ei^^^'^^'^'^P" ^^'^S departed I 

And now l^^^M ^J'^mlets'started, 

To Stony chann!?.^^,' ^'^e V one, 

Come bLk I ve f '''i^^ ""^ ^ 

Come back, i^th altlS^VT^?^® ^^^^^ are ended, 

Which seeiie^ to dirtf ^'«^* attended, 

Whenyea^se^^'d^t^,,^^^^^^^ 

Ihey come, the ahanes of .v 

The airy «i,^ rf C^f '«<> ''««. 
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The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more. 
They change the cloisters of the nigh^ 
Into a garden of delight ; 
They make the dark and dreary hours 
Open and blossom into flowers I 
I would not sleep ! I love to be 
^gain in their £ur company ; 
But ere my lips can bid them stay, 
They pass and vanish quite away I 
Alas ! our memories may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and place, 
Season and scene come back a^ain, 
And outward things unchanged remain ; 
The rest we canQOt reinstate ; 
Ourselves we cannot re-<!reate, 
Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony ! 

Best 1 rest I O, give me rest and peace I 
The thought of life that ne'er shall cease 
Has something in it like de^air, 
A weight I am too weak to bear ! 
Sweeter to this afflicted breast 
The thought of nevcr-endinn; rest ! 
Sweeter the undisturbed and deep 
Tranquillity of endless sleep ! 

AJUuh oJ[ UghtTdnOf out of which Lucifer (q^pean, in dU 
garo of a travelling Physician, 

LUCIFER. 

All hail, Prince Henry I 

FRntcs HENRT, ttarttng. 

Who is it speaks ? 
Who and what are you ? 

LUCIFER. 

One who ap* ' 
A momenf 8 audience with the Prince. 
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PBIHCB HENBT. 

When came you in ? 

LUCIFEB. 

A moment uno%, 
I found your study door unlocked, 
And thought you answered when I knocked. 

PBINCE HENBT. 

I did not hear you. 

LUCIFEB. 

You heard the thunder ; 
It was loud enough to waken the dead. 
And it is not a matter of special wonder 
That, when God is walking overhead, 
You should not hear my feeble tread. 

PBINCE HENBT. 

What may your wish or purpose be ? 



Nothing or every thing, as it pleases 
Your ffighness. You behold in me 
Only a travelling Physician ; 
One of the few who have a mission 
To cure incurable diseases. 
Or those that are called so. 

PBINCE HENBT. 

Can you bring 



The dead to life? 

LUCIFEB. 

Yes ; very nearly 
And, what is a wiser and better thing. 
Can keep the living from ever needing 
Such an unnatural, strange proceeding, 
By showing conclusively and clearly 
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That death is a stapid Uander merely, 
And not a necessity of our lives. 
My being here is accidental; 
The storm, that against your casement driyes, 
In the little village below waylud me. 
And there I heara, with a secret delight, 
Of your maladies physical and mental, 
MThich neither astonished nor dismayed me. 
And I hastened hither, though late in the night. 
To proffer my aid 1 ' 

PBiNOB HSNBT, tromcoUff. 

For this you came I 
An, how can I ever hope to requite 
This honor from one so erudite r 



The honor is mine, or will be when 
I have cured your disease. 

FBINCK HXHBT. 

But not till then. 



What is your illness ? 

PBINGB HENBT. 

It has no name. 
A nnonldering, duQ, perpetual flame, 
As in a kiln, bums in my veins. 
Sending up vapors to the head; 
Mv heart has become a dull lagoon. 
Which a kind of leprosy drinks ajad drains ; 
I am accounted as one who is dead, 
Ajid, indeed, I think that I shall be soon 



And has Gordonius the Divine, 
In his &mous Lily of Medicine,—- 
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1 866 the book lies open before yoa, — 
No remedy potent enough to restore yon ? 

PBIBOK HJCHBT. 

None whateyer t 



The dead are dead. 
And their oracles dumb^ when questioned 
Of the new diseases that human life 
Eyolves in its progress, rank and rife. 
Consult the dead upon things that were. 
But the living only on things that are. 
. flaye you done this, by the appliance 
And aid of doctors ? 

TBXSCK HEITBT. 

Ay, whole schoob 
Of doctors, with their learned rules ; 
But the case is quite beyond their science* 
£yen the doctors of Ssdern 
Send me back word they can discern ^^ 
No cure for a malady like this, 
Save one which in its nature b 
Impossible, and cannot be I 

LUCIFEB. 

That sounds oracular I 

FBINCE HKKRT. 

Unendurable t 

LUCIFKB. 

What is their remedy ? 

FRINCS HENBT. 

You shall see; 
Writ in this scroll is the mystery. 

LUGiFiSB, reading, 
« Not to be cured, y )I 
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The only remedy that remains 

Is liie blood that flows from a maiden's veins, 

Who of her own free will shall die, 

And give her life as the price of yours I* 

That IS the strangest of all cures, 

And on^, I think, you will never try ; 

The prescription you may well put by, 

As something impossible to find 

Before the world itself shall end I 

And yet who knows ? One cannot say 

That into some maiden's brain that kind 

Of madness will not find its way* 

Meanwhile permit me to reconmiend, 

As the matter admits of no delay, 

My wonderful Catholicon, 

Of veiy subtile and magical powers. 

PBINCE HENBT. 

Fui^ with your nostrums and drugs infernal 
The spouts and gargoyles of these towers, 
Not me I My &ith is utterly gone 
In every power but the Power Supernal ! 
Fray tell me, of what school are you ? 



Both of the Old and of the New I 
The school of Hermes Trismegistus, 
Who uttered his oracles sublime 
Before the Olj^mpiads, in the dew 
Of the early dawn and dusk of Time, 
The rei^ of dateless old Hephaestus I 
As northward, from its Nubian springs, 
The Nile, forever new and old, 
Among the living and the dead, 
Its mighty, mystic stream has rolled ; 
So, starting from its fountain-head 
Under the lotus-leaves of Isis, 
From the dead demigods of eld. 
Through long, imbn&en lines of kings 
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Its course the sacred art has held, 
Unchecked, unchanged by man's deviceti 
This art the Arabian Gebcr taught, 
And in alembics, finely ^vrought, 
Distilling herbs and fiowers, discovered 
The secret that so long had hovered 
Upon the misty verge of Truth, 
The Elixir of Perpetual Youth, 
Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech I 
Like him, this wondrous lore I teach 1 

PBINCB HENBT. 

WhatI an adept? 

LUCIFIEB. 

Nor less, nor mofe I 

FBIKCBHEMBT. 

I am a reader of your books, 

A lover of that mystic lore 1 

With such a piercing glance it looks 

Into great Nature's open eye, 

And sees within it trembling lie 

The portrait of the Deity I 

And yet, alas ! with all my pains. 

The secret and the mystery 

Have baffled and eluded me, 

Unseen the grand result remains ! 

LUQJFEB, Aowmg aJloA, 

Behold it here I this little flask 
Contains the wonderful quintessence, 
The perfect flower and efflorescence. 
Of all the knowledge man can ask I 
Hold it up thus agamst the light I 

PRINCE IIENRT. 

How limpid, pure, and crystalline. 
How quick, and tremulous, and bright 
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The litde wavelets dance and shine, 
As were it the Water of Life in sooth I 



It is I It assuages every pain, 
Cures all disease, and gives again 
To age the swifl delights of youth. 
Inhale its fragrance. 

mmCE HENBT. 

It is S'^eet. 
A thousand different odors meet 
And mingle in its rare perfume, 
Such as &e winds of summer waft 
At open windows through a room I 

LUCIFER. 

Wt]1 you not taste it ? 

FBQICS HEIVBT. 

Will one draught 
buifice? 

LUCIFEIU 

If not, you can drink more. 

PBINCE HENBT. 

Into this crystal goblet pour 
So much as safely I may drink 

UJCiFEHy pouring. 

Let not the quantity alarm you ; 

You may drink all ; it will not harm yon. 

PRINCE HENBT. 

I am as one who on the brink 
Of a dark river stands and sees 
The waters flow, the landscape dim 
Around him waver, wheel, and swim. 
And, ere he plunges, stops to think 
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Into what whirlpools he may sink; 
One moment pauses, and no more, 
Then madly plunges from the shore I 
Headlong into the mysteries 
Of life and death I boldly leap, 
Nor fear the fateful current's sweep, 
Nor what in ambush lurks below ! 
For death is better than disease I 

An Angel with an cBolian harp haven in the air. 



Woe I woe I eternal woe 1 

Not only the whispered prayer 

Of love, 

But the imprecations of hate, 

Reverberate 

Forever and ever through the air 

Above I 

This fearful curse 

Shakes the great universe ! 

LUCIFER, disappearing. 

Drink! drink I 

Ajid thy soul shall sink 

Down into the dark abyss, 

Into the infinite abyss. 

From which no plummet nor rope 

Ever drew up the silver sand of nope ! 

PHiNCE HENRT, drvnMng, 

It is like a draught of fire 1 

Through every vein 

I feel again 

The fever of youth, the soft desire ; 

A rapture that is almost pain 

ThroDs in my heart and fills my brain I 

O joy I O joy ! I feel 

The band of steel 

That so long and heavily has pressed 
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Upon my breast 

Uplifted and the maledictioii 

Of my a^iction 

Is taken from me, and my weary breast 

At length finds rest 

THE ANOXI* 

It is but the rest of the fire, fix>m which the ^r has 

been taken I 
It 18 but the rest of the sand, when the hour-glass is 

not shaken ! 
It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb and 

the flow 1 
It is bat the rest of the wind between the fiawi 

that blow! 
With fiendish laughter, 
Hereafter, 
This false physician 
Will mock thee in thy perdition. 

PRQICK HEKRT. 

Speak! speak! 

Who says that I am ill ? 

I am not ill! I am not weak! 

The trance, the swoon, the dream, is o'er I 

I feel the chill of death no more I 

At length, 

I stand renewed in all my strength ! 

Beneath me I can feel 

The great earth stagger and reel. 

As ifthe feet of a descending Grod 

Upon its surface trod, 

And like a pebble it rolled beneath his heel! 

This, O brave physician ! this 

Is thy great Falingeneffls ! 
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THE ANGEL. 

Touch the goblet no more I 

It will make thy heart sore 

To its very core I 

Its perAime is the breath 

Of the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies 

Is the flash of his evil eyes. 

Beware ! O, beware I 

For sickness, sorrow, and care 

All are there ! 

PRINCB IIBNBT, sMtimff btU^ 

thou voice within ipy breast I 
Why entreat me, why upbraid me, 
When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And the flattering hopes of youth 
Have all deceived me and betrayed me? 
Give me, give me rest, O, rest I 
Golden visions wave and hover. 
Golden vapors, waters streaming. 
Landscapes movins, changing, gleaming I 

1 am like a happy lover 

Who illumines life with dreaming I 
Brave physician I Rare physician I 
Well hast thou fulfilled thy mission 

His headfaJb om his book. 
THE AXQKL, rtcedmg, 
Alas I alas I 

Like a vapor the golden vision 
Shall fade and pass. 
And thou wilt nnd in thy heart again 
Only Ihe blight of pain. 
And bitter, bitter, bitter contritioa I 
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GOTTBT-TAKB OF THE CABTIJL 
H0BKRT tkmSng by fte gateway 



How sad the grand old castle looks ! 
Overhead, the unmolested rooks 
IJpon tibe turret's windy tap 
Sit, talking of the farmer's crop ; 
Here in the court-yard springs the gran, 
So few are now the fiset that pass ; 
The stately peacocks, bolder grown, 
Come hoppins down the steps of stone, 
As ^the castfe were their own ; 
And I, the poor old seneschal, ' 
Haont, like a ghost, the banquet-halL 
Alas I the i«erry gaests no more 
Crowd through tiie hospitable door ; 
No eves with youth and passion shine, 
No cheeks grow redder than the wine ; 
No son^, no laugh, no jorial din 
Of drinking wassail to the pin; 
But all is silent, sad, and drear. 
And now the only sounds I hear 
Are the hoarse rooks upon the walls, 
And horses stamping in their stalls 1 

Akomtoimdi. 

What ho I that merry, sudden blast 
Reminds me of the da^ long past I 
And, as of old resounmng, grate 
The heavy hinges of the gate, 
And, clattering loud, witii iron clank, 
Down goes the sounding bridge of plank. 
As if it were in haste to greet 
The pressure of a trai^er^s feet t 
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Enter Walteb the Wmneringtr. 

WALTER. 

How now, my friend ! This looks quite kmelj ! 

No banner flying from the walls, 

No pages and no seneschals. 

No wsutlers, and one porter only I 

Is it you, Hubert V 

HUBERT. 

Ahl Master Walter! 



Alas I how forms and &ces alter I 

I did not know you. You look older 1 

Tour hair has grown much grayer and thinner 

And you stoop a little in the shoulder 1 



Alack I I am a poor old sinner, « 

And, like these towers, begin to moulder ; 
And you have been absent many a year I 

WALTER. 

How b the Prince ? 

HUBERT. 

He is not here; 
He has been ill : and now has fled. 

WALTER. 

Speak it out frankly : say he 's dead 1 
Is it not so ? 

HUBERT. 

No; if you please; 
A strange, mjrsterious disease 
Fell on nim with a sudden blight 
Whole hours together he would stand 
Upon the terrace, in a dream, 
Eesting his head upon his hand, 
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Best pleased when be was most alone, 

Like St. John Nepomuck in stone, 

Lookii^ down into a stream. 

In the Kound Tower, night after night, 

He sat, and bleared his eyes with hocka , 

Until one morning we found him there 

Stretched on the floor, as if in a swoon 

He had fallen from his chair. 

W« hardly recognized his sweet looks I 



Poor Prince ! 

.HUBERT. 

I think he might have mended ; 
And he did mend ; but veiy soon 
The Priests came flocking m, like rooks, 
With all their crosiers and their crooks. 
And so at last the matter ended. 



How did it end ? 



Why, in Saint Rochus 
They made him stand, and wait his doom ; 
And, as if he were condemned to the tomb, 
Began to mutter their hocus-pocus. 
First, the Mass for the Dead they chaunted, 
Then three times laid upon his head 
A shovelful of church-yard clay, 
Saying to him, as he stood undaunted, 
^ This is a sign that thou art dead, 
So in thy heart be penitent ! " 
And forth from the chapel door he went 
Into disgrace and banishment, 
Clothed in a cloak of hodden gray, 
And bearing a wallet, and a bell. 
Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 
vol.. n. 7 
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O, horrible fate ! Outcast, reiected» 
As one widi pestilence infected 1 



Then was the family tomb unsealed^ 
And broken helmet, sword and shidd. 
Buried together, in common wreck, 
. As is the custom, when the last 
Of any princely house has passed, 
And thnce, as with a trumpet-blast, 
A herald shouted down the stair ^ 
The words of warnin": and despair, — 
M O Uoheneck I O Hoheneck I " 



Still in my soul that cry goes on, — 

Forever gone 1 forever gone I 

Ah, what a cruel sense of loss. 

Like a black shadow, would fall across 

The hearts of all, if he should die I 

His gracious presence upon earth 

Was as a fire upon a hearth ; 

As pleasant songs, at morning sung. 

The words that dropped from his sweet tongue 

Strengthened our hearts ; or, heard at nigh^ 

Made all our slumbers soft and light. 

Where is he? 

HUBERT. 

In the Odenwald. 
Some of his tenants, unappalled 
By fear of death, or priestly word, — 
A holy family, that make 
Each meal a Supper of the Lord, — 
Have him beneath their watch and ward, 
For love of him, and Jesus' sake I 
pray you come in. For why should I 
With outrdoor hospitality 
My prince's firiend thus entr 
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WALTER. 

I would a moment here remain. 
But you, good Hubert, go before, 
Fill me a goblet of May-drink, 
As aromatic as the May 
From which it steals the breath away, 
And which he loved so well of yore ; 
It is of him that I would think. 
Tou shall attend me, when I call, 
In tlie ancestral banquet-hall. 
Unseen companions, guests of air, 
"You cannot wait on, will be there; 
They taste not food, they drink not wine. 
But their soft eyes look mto mine, 
And their lips speak to me, and all 
The vast and shadowy banquet-hall 
Is full of looks and words divine I 

Leaning over (he parapet 
The day is done ; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver I 
Below me in the valley, deep and green 
A» goblets are, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the swift and mantling river 
Flows on triumphant throuah these lovely regions, 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent, 
And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argent \ 
Yes, there it flows, forever, broad and still, 
As when the vanguard of the Roman legions 
First saw it from the top of yonder hill I 
How beautiful it is ! i>esh fields of wheat, 
Vineyard, and town, and tower with fluttering flag, 
The consecrated chapel on the crag, 
And the white hamlet gathered round its base. 
Like Mary, sitting at her Saviour's feet. 
And looking up at his beloved face 1 
O friend I O best of friends 1 Thy absent' 
Than the impending night darkens the ? 
o'er I 
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n. 

/ A P.A.RM IN THE ODENWALD. 

A garden ; morning ; Prince Henry »eated, wUh a Unk 
Elsie, at a distance^ gathering fiovoen. 

Prince Henry, reading^ 
One morning, all alone, 
Out of his convent of gray stone, 
Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 
His lips moving as if in prayer, 
His head sunken upon his breast 
As in a dream of rest, 
Walked the Monk Felix. All about 
The broad, enveet sunshine lay without. 
Filling the summer air ; 
And within the woodlands as he trod. 
The twilight was like the Truce of God 
With wo3dly woe and care ; 
Under him lay the golden moss ; 
And above him the boughs of hemlock-treef 
Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 
And whispered their Benedicites ; 
And from the ground 
Rose an odor sweet and fragrant 
Of the wild-flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered, 
Seeking the sunshine, round and round. 

These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his hand, 
A volume of Saint Augustine, 
Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendors of Grod's great town 
In the unknown land, 
Andy with his eyes cast down 
In humility, he said: 
»» I believe, O God, 
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What herein I have read^ 

But aJas ! I do not nndentand f 

Andlo! he heard 

The sudden sinj^ng of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloiid 

Dropped down, ^ • • 

And among the branches brt)wn 

Sat singing ' '' 

So sweet, and clear, and loc^ 

It seemed a thousand harp-fitrii«fflK ringing* 

And the Monk Felix closed his Lu^ 

And long, long. 

With rapturous look, 

He listened to the song. 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 

Until he saw, as in a vinon, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 

Angelic feet - - , • 

FaU on the solden flagging of the 8tre^\ , 

And he would fain ' - ' " 

Have caught the wondrons bird. 

But strove in vain ; 

For it flew away, away. 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing 

He heard the convent bell 

Suddenly in the silence ringing 

For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

In the convent there was a change I 
He looked for each well-known race, 
But the faces were new and strange ; 
New figures sat in the oaken stalls. 
New voices chaunted in the choir ; 
Tet the place was the same place, 
The same dusky walls 
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Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and^ire. 

A stranger and alone » \ • 
Among that brotherhood 
Tlie Monk Felix stood. ' ' - 
»* Forty years," said a -Fnar, 
" Have 1 been Prioi: '• 
Of this convent in t^*wood, 
But for that space /, •' 
Never have I behi&ldtiiy face I" 

The heart of the'Mo'nk Felix fell : 

And he answeret^,- yrith submissive tone, 

*^ This morning, 'after the hour of Prime 

I left my cell,', * "; 

And wandered forth alone. 

Listening ftlL,the time 

To the melodious singing 

Of a beauHftil white bird, 

Until I heahl 

The beHs'jqf*the convent ringing 

Noon froilj their noisy towers. 

It was as .1^*1 dreamed ; 

For wW to me had seemed 

MorA^Btf only, had been hours ! " 

" YiOArs ! ** said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 

From a bench of oak 

Fastened against the wall ; — 

He was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 

Had be been there, 

Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of his creatures 

He remembered well the features 

Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

" One hundred years ago, 
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When I was a novice in this place. 

There was here a monk, full of God's grace, 

Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man nmsfc be the same." 

And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 

A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 

In brass and wild-boar's hide, 

Wherein were written down 

The names of all who had died 

In the convent, since it was edified. 

And there they found, 

Just as the old monk said, 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent gate 

The Monk Felix, and never more 

Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead I 

And they knew, at last, 

That, such had been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 

As a single hour ! 

KLsa o&mei in wiihjh»er$. 



Here are flowers for you. 
But they are not all for you. 
Some of them are for the Virgin 
And for Saint Cecilia. 

PRUICK HBOTIT. 

As thou standest there. 
Thou seemest to me like the angel 
That brought the immortal roses 
To Saint Cecilia's bridal chamber. 
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But these will fade. 

pbhtcs hexbt* 

Themselves will fade, 
^Bat not their memory, 
And memory has the power 
To re-create them from the dust 
They remitid me, too, 
Of martyred Dorothea, 
Who from celestial gardens sent 
Flowers as her witnesses 
To him who scoffed and doubted. 



Do you know the story 

Of Christ and the Sultan's daughter ? 

That is the jM^ettiest legend <tf tiiein alL 

^ PBIKCOB BESBT» 

Then tell it to me. 

But first come hither. 

Lay the flowers down beside me. 

And put both thy hands in mine* 

Now tell me the story. 



Early in the morning 
The Sultan's daughter 
Walked in her faUicr's garden^ 
Gathering the bright flowers^ 
AllfiiUofdew. • 

PKiNCE HEionr* 
Just as thou hast been doing 
This morning, dearest Elsie. 



And as she gathered them. 
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She wondered more and more 
Who was the Master of the Floirer% 
And made them grow 
Out of the cold, dark earth. 
"In my heart,** she said, 
•* I love him ; and for him 
Would leave my father's palace. 
To labor in his garden " 

PBINCB UBHKT. 

Dear, innocent child ! 

How sweetly thou recallest 

The long-forgotten legend, 

That in my early childhood 

My mother told me I 

Upon my brain 

It reappears once more, 

As a birthmark on the forehead 

When a hand suddenly 

Is laid upon it, and removed ! 



And at midnight. 

As she lay upon her bed, 

She heard a voice 

Call to her from the garden, 

And, looking forth from her windoWt 

She saw a beautiful youth 

Standing among the flowers. 

It was the Lord Jesus ; 

And she went down to him, 

And opened the door for him ; 

And he said to her, " O maiden ! 

Thou hast thought of me with love, • 

And for thy sake 

Out of my Father's kingdom 

Have I come hither : 

I am the Master of the Flowenu 

My garden is in Paralyse, 
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And if thou wilt go with me, 

Thy bridal garland 

Shall be of bright red flowers." 

And then he took from his finger 

A golden ring, 

And asked the Sultan's daughter 

If she would be his bride. 

And when she answered him with lovei 

His wounds began to bleed, 

And she said to him, 

" O Love ! how red thy heart is, 

And thy hands are full of roses." 

" For thy sake," answered he, 

**• For thy sake is my heart so red. 

For thee I bring these roses. 

I gathered them at the cross 

Whereon I died for thee ! 

Come, for my Father calls. 

Thou art my elected bride ! " 

And the Sultan's dauj^hter 

Followed him to his Father's garden* 

PBmCE HENRT. 

Wouldst thou have done so, Elsie ? 



Yes, very gladly. 

FRnrcE HEzntT. 

Then the Celestial Bridegroom 

Will come for thee abo. 

Upon thy forehead he will place^ 

Not his crown of thorns, 

But a crown of roses. 

In thy bridal chamber, 

Like Saint Cecilia, 

Thou shalt hear sweet music, 

And breathe the fra^ance 

Of flowers immortal! 
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Gk> now and placQ these flowers^ 
Before her picture. 



A ROOM IN THE FARM-HOUSE. 
TunlighL \5bsoul spinning, Gottukb atfe^ m ftii dd^ 

URSULA. 

Darker and darker ! Hardly a glimmer 
Of light comes in at the window-pane ; 
Or is it my eyes are growing dimmer ? 
I cannot disentangle this skein, 
Nor wind it rightly upon the reel. 
Elsie I 

GOTTUEB, ttarUng^ 
The stopping of thy wheel 
Has wakened me out of a pleasant dream. 
I thought I was sitting beside a stream, 
And heard the grindmg of a mill, 
When suddenly the wheels stood still. 
And a voice cried " Elsie " in my ear I 
It startled me, it seemed so near. 



I was calling her ; I want a light 

I cannot see to spin my flax. 

Bring the lamp, Elsie. Dost thou hear ? 

ELSIE, wUhin. 
In a moment ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Where are Bertha and Max ? 

URSULA. 

They are sitting with Elsie at the door. 
She is telling them stories of the w^- " 
And the Wolf, and Little Red Ri-' 
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GOTTLIEB. 

And where is the Prince ? 



In his room oyerhead ; 
I heard him walking across the floor, 
As he always does, with a heavy tread. 

Elsie comes in toiih a lamp. ^Iax and Bertha /UZow Aar | 
and they all sing the Evening Song on ike UgMing of Ai 
lamps. 

EVENING SONG. 

O gladsome light 
Of the Father Immortal, 
And of the celestial 
Sacred and blessed 
Jesus, our Saviour 1 

Now. to the sunset 
Again hast thou brought us ; 
And, seeing the evemng 
Twilight, we bless thee, 
Frabe thee, adore thee ! 

Father omnipotent I 
Son, the Life-giver I 
Spirit, the Comforter I 
Worthy at all times 
Of worship and wonder ! 



PBINCE HENBY, at (Kb doOT. 



Amen^ 



URSULA. 

Who was it said Amen ? 

ELSIE. 

[t was the Prince : he stood at the door, 
And listened a moment, as we cha^-**'"'' 
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The evening song. He is gone again. 
I have often seen him there before. 

UBSULA* 

Poor Prince 1 

OOTTLTEB. 

I thought the house was haunted t 
Poor Prince, alas I and yet as mild 
And patient as the gentlest child ! 



I love him because he is so good, 
And makes me such fine bows and arrows. 
To shoot at the robins and the sparrows, 
And the red squirrels in the wood I 



I love him, too I 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ah, yes ! we all 
Love him, from the bottom of our hearts ; 
He gave us the farm, the house, and the grange, 
He gave us the horses and the carts, 
And the great oxen in the stall, 
The vineyard, and the forest range ! 
We have nothing to give him but our love I 



Did he give us the beautiful stork above 

On the cliimney-tOp, with its large, round nest? 



No, not the stork ; by God in heaven, 
As a blessing, the dear, white stork was given ; 
But the Prince, has given us all the rest. 
God bless him, and make him well again. 

BLSIB. 

Would 1 could do something for his sake, 
Something to cur^ his sorrow and pain ! 
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GOTTLIEB. 

That uo one can ; neither thou nor I, 
Nor any one else. 

ELSIE. 

And must he die ? 



Yes ; jf the dear God does not take 
Pity upon him, in his distress, 
And work a miracle ! 



Or unless 
Some maiden, of her own accord, 
Offers her life for that of herJord, 
And is willing to die in his stead. 



I will! 

URSULA. 

Prithee, thou foolish child, be still ! 

Thou shouldst not say what thou dost not mean ! 



I mean it truly I 



father I this morning, 
Down by the mill, in the ravine, 
Hans killed a wolf, the very same 
That in the night to the sheepfold came, 
And ate up my lamb, that was left outside. 



GOTTLIEB. 



I am glad he is dead. It will be a warning 
To the wolves in the forest, far and wide. 

BIAX. 

And I am going to have his hide I 
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I wonder if this is the wolf that ate 
Little Red Eidinghood I 



O, nol 
That wolf was killed a long while aga 
Come, children, it is growing late. 



Ah, how I wish 1 were a man. 

As stout as Hans is, and as strong I 

I woidd do nothing else, the whole day long, 

But just kill wolves. 

GOTTLIEB. 

Then go to bed, 
And grow as fast as a little boy can. 
Bertha is half asleep already. 
See how she nods her heavy head, 
And her sleepy feet are so unsteady 
She will hardly be able to creep up stairs. 

URSULA. 

Good night, my children. Here's the light 
And do not forget to say your prayers 
Before you sleep. 

GOTTLIEB. 

Good night 1 
UAZ and bebtha. 

Crood night 1 

They go out with Elsie. 

URSULA, spinning, 
8he is a strange and wayward child, 
That £l8ie of ours. She looks so old, 
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And thoughts and fancies weird and wild 

Seem of late to have taken hold 

Of her heart, that was once so docile and mild ! 



She IS like all girls. 



Ah no, forsooth ! 
Unlike all I have ever seen. 
For she has visions and strange dreams, 
And in all her words and ways, she seems 
Much older than she is in truth. 
Who would think her but fourteen ? 
And there has been of late such a change I 
My heart is heavy with fear and doubt 
That she may not live till the year is out. 
She is so strange, — ^so strange, — so strange I 



I am not troubled with any such fear ; 
She will live and thrive for many a year. 



ELSIE 8 CKAMBEB. 

NighL Elsie praying* 



My Redeemer and my Lord, 
I beseech thee, I entreat thee, 
Guide me in each act and word, 
That hereafter I may meet thee, 
Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 
With my lamp well trunmed and burning f 

Interceding 

With these bleeding 

Wounds upon thy Euxds and sido, 
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For all wlio have lived and erred 
Thou hast suffered, thou hast died. 
Scourged, and mocked, and crucified, 
And in the grave hast thou been buried 1 

If my feeble prayer can reach thee, 

O my Saviour, I. beseech thee, 

Even as thou hast died for me, 

BrJore sincerely 

Let me follow where thou leadest, 

l^t me, bleeding as thou bleedest, 

Die, if d^nng I may give 

Life to one who asks to live, 

And more nearly, 

Dying thus, resemble thee 1 



THE CHAMBEB OF GOTTLIEB AND UBSDUL 
MdmghL Elsoe ttaruKriff by (heir becUehj weeping, 

GOTTLIEB. 

The wind is roaring ; the rushing rain 
Is loud upon roof and window-pane. 
As if the wild Huntsman of Rodenstein, 
Boding evil to me and mine. 
Were abroad to-nidit with his ghostly train ! 
In the brief lulls of the tempest wild. 
The dogs howl in the yard ; and hark ! 
Some one is sobbing in the dark, 
Here in the chamber I 

EL6IB. 

It is L 

URSULA. 

£]ne 1 what ails thee, my poor child ? 
VOL. n* 8 
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I am disturbed and much distressed, 
In thinking our dear. Prince must die ; 
I cannot close mine eyes, nor rest 

GOTTLIEB. 

What wouldst thou ? In the Power Divine 
His healing lies, not in our own ; 
It is in the hand of God alone. 

ELsnci 

Nay, he has put it into mine, 
And into my heart I 

GOTTUEB. 

Thy words are wild I 

UBSUIiA. 

What dost thou mean ? my child ! my child 1 



That for our dear Prince Henry's sake 
I will myself the offering make, 
And give my life to purchase his. 

URSULA. 

Am I stiH dreamins , or awake ? 
Thou speakest carelessly of death, 
And yet thou knowest not what it is. 



'T is the cessation of our breath. 
Silent and motionless we lie ; 
And no one knoweth more than this. 
I saw our little Gertrude die ; 
She left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed the pillow beneath her head. ^ 

I She was more beautiful than before. < ^-* ' i"^ ?■ 
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lake yiolets faded were her eyes ; ^ 

By this we knew that she was dead. 

Ilirough the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamber where she lay, 
•^ And the wind was like the sound of wings, 
As if angels came to bear her away. 
Ah ! when I saw and felt these things, 
I found it difficult to stay ; 
I longed to die, as she had died, 
And go forth with her, side by side. 
The Saints are dead, the Martyrs dead, 
And Mary, and our Lord ; and I 
Would fobow in humility 
The way by them illumined I 

URSULA. 

My child ! my child I thou must not die I 



Why should I live? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe ? 
Toiling on and on and on. 
With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 
And silent lips, and in the soul 
The secret longings that arise, 
Which this world never satisfies 1 
Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy, no, not one 1 

URSULA. 

h is the malediction of Eve ! 



In place of it, let me receive 
The benediction of Mary, then. 

GOTTLISB. 

Ah, woe is me ! Ah, woe is me 1 
Most wretched am I among meni 
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URSULA. 

Alas I that I should live to see 
Thy death, beloved, and to stand 
Above thy grave I Ah, woe the dayl 



Thou wilt not see it. I shall lie \ 
\ licneath the flowers of another land, ' 
For at Salerno, far away 
Over the mountains, over the sea. 
It is appointed me to die I 
And it will seem no more to thee 
Than if at the village on market-day 
I should a little longer stay 
Than I am used. 

URSULA. 

Even as thou saye«t I 
. And how my heart beats, when thou stayest I 
I cannot rest until my sight 
Is satisfied with seeing thee. 
What, then, if thou wert dead ? 

GOTTUBB. 

Ah me I ' 
Of our old eyes thou art the lisht 1 
The joy of our old hearts art t£ou 1 
Ajid wilt thou die ? 

URSULA. 

Not now 1 not now 1 



Christ died for me, and shall not I 
Be willing for my Prince to die ? 
You both are silent ; you cannot speak. 
This said I, at our Saviour's feast, 
After confession, to the priest. 
And even he made no reply. ^ 

Does he not warn us all to seek 
The happier, better land on high, 



Tim: ©«;««« \*\5;v\^s \\k 

JKb. tamiL iff iorbid ixm" U^ i;;h> flu<U<^« ^ 

i ^cr% pwa time, my lionrt'n tlulij^hl I 
^Vjnm ht ^uJl call tboo, not bu(uru I 

KUIH. 

I beard Urn call. Whet) Chritfi m^Lt^UA 

l-^iiBipbaDtly, from Ktar Ut b<ai', 

He left the gates of h<^v4;tj mj^x^ 

I had a vision io iXxH uf/iit, 

And saw him standi u;<r '4f 'W<' ^/'>< 

Of his Fathei^s axdMhvm. v<u>' «»i«^ ik^^^^iX, 

And beckonluv u^ tut: livii ^'x** 

leamiati^r 

Agif It IP LI'r tut- xl. J^J- 



XtP*^ 'lO-"- -••^i»*v • «* 



m . L . \*- 
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UBSULA. 

Kiss me. Good night ; and do not weep ! 

ELSIE goes out 
Ah, what an awful thing is this I 
I almost shuddered at her kiss, 
As if a ghost had touched my cheek, 
I am so childish and so weak ! 
As soon as I see the earliest gray 
Of morning glimmer in the east, 
I will go over to the priest, 
And hear what the good man has to say I 



A VILLAGE CHURCH. 
A tooman kneeling ai the confesskmaL 

THE PARISH PRIEST, from wiAtn. 

Go, sin no more I Thy penance o'er, 
A new and better life begin I 
Grod maketh thee forever free 
From the dominion of thy sin I 
Gro, sin no more I He will restore 
The peace that filled thy heart before. 
And pardon thine iniquity ! 

The woman goes out. The Priest comes forth^ and vfaUcs 
sknoly up and down the churai. 

blessed Lord 1 how much I need 
Thy light to guide me on my way 1 
So many hands, that, without heed. 

Still touch thy wounds, and make them bleixl I 
So many feet, that, day by day. 
Still wander .from thy fold astray I 
Unless thou fill me with thy light, 

1 cannot lead thy flock aright; 
Nor, without thy support, can bear 
The burden of so great a care, 
But am myself a castaway 1 

A pause* 
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The day is drawing to its close ; 

And wliat good deeds, since first it rose, 

Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 

As oflferings of my ministry ? 

What wrong repressed, what right maintained. 

What struggle passed, what victory cained, 

What good attempted and attained r 

Feeble, at best, is my endeavour I 

I see, but cannot reach, the height 

That lies forever in the light. 

And yet forever and forever. 

When seeming just within my grasp, 

I feel mv feeble hands unclasp, 

And sink discouraged into nisht I 

For thine own purpose, thou hast sent 

The strife and the discouragement 1 

A pause. 
Why stayest thou, Prince of Hoheneck ? 
Whjr keep me pacing to and fro 
Amid these aisles of sacred gloom. 
Counting my footsteps as I go, 
And marking with each step a tomb ? 
Why should the world for tnee make mom, 
And wait thy leisure and thy beck ? 
Thou comcst in the hope to hear 
Some word of comfort and of cheer. 
What can I say ? I cannot give 
The counsel to do this and live ; 
But rather, firmly to deny 
The tempter, though his power is strong, 
And, inaccessible to wron^, 
Still like a martyr live and die I 

ApauM, 
The evening air grows dusk and brown ; 
I must go forth into the town, 
To visit beds of pain and death. 
Of restless limbs, and quivering breath, 
And sorrowing hearts, and patient ^es 
Ihat see, thnwgh tears, the sun go down, 



\ 
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But never more shall see it rise. 
The poor in body and estate, 
The sick and the disconsolate, 
Must not on man's convenience vraoL 
GeesouL 
MSnter Lucifeb, aa a PrietL 

Lucifer, wUh a genuflexuMj mockukf^ 

This is the Black Fater-noster. 

God -was my foster, 

He fostered me 

Under the book of the Fahn-tree t 

St Michael was my dame. 

He was bom at Bethlehem, 

He was made (^ flesh and blood. 

God send me my right food. 

My r^ht food, and shelter too, 

That 1 may to yon kirk go. 

To read upon yon sweet book 

Which the mighty God of heaven shook. 

Open, open, hell's gates I 

Shut, shut, heaven's gates I 

AH the devils in the air 

The stronger be, that hear the Black Frayer * 

Loolang round ihe church. 
What a darksome and dismal place ! 
I wonder that any man has the face 
To call such a hole the House of the Lord, 
And the Gate of Heaven, — yet such is the word. 
Ceiling, and walls, and windows old. 
Covered with cobwebs, blackened with mould ;, 
Dust on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 
Dust 01^ the benches, and stalls, and chairs 1 
The pulpit, from which such ponderous sermons 
Have fallen down on the brains c^the Germans^ 
With about as much real edification 
As if a great Bible, bound in lead. 
Had fallen, and struck them on the head ; 
And I ought ta remember that sens»*-*"- * 
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Here stands the holy-water stoup I 
Holy-water it may be to many, 
But to me, the veriest Li<nior Gehenns I 
It smells like a filthy fast-day soup I 
Near it stands the box for the poor ; 
With its iron padlock, safe and sure. 
I and the priest of the parish know 
Wluther all these charities go ; 
Therefore, to keep up the institution, 
I will add my little contribution ! 
He puis in money. 
Underneath this mouldering tomb, 
^With statue of stone, and scutcheon of brass, 
Slumbers a great loi^d of the village. 
All his life was riot and pillage, 
But at length, to escape the threatened doom 
Of the everlasting, penal fire, 
He died in the dress of a mendicant friar, 
And bartered his wealth for a daily mass. 
But all that afterwards came to pass. 
And whether he finds it dull or pleasant, 
Is kept a secret for the present, 
At his own particular desire. 

And here, in a comer of the wall. 

Shadowy, silent, apart from all. 

With its awful portal open wide, 

And its latticed windows on either side, 

And its step well worn by the bended kneee 

Of one or two pious centuries, 

Stands the village confessional ! 

Within it, as an honored guest, 

I will sit me down awhile and rest ! 

Seats himself in the confessional. 
Here sits the priest ; and faint and low, 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze, \ 

Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound m human woe ; 
Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
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With deep and agonizing sobs, 
That half arc passion, half contrition, 
The luckless dauorhter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame ! 
The tune, the place, the lover's name 1 
Here the grim murderer^ with a groan, 
From his bruised conscience rolls the stone^ 
Thinking that thus he can atone 
For ravages of sword and flame ! 
Indeed, I marvel, aftd marvel greatly, 
How a priest can sit here so sedately, 
Reading, the whole year out and in, 
Naught but the catalogue of sin. 
And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue 1 . Never 1 never I 

I cannot repeat a thousandth part 

Of the horrors and crimes and sins and woes 

That arise, when with palpitating throes 

The grave-yard in the human heart 

Gives up its dead, at the voice of the priest', 

As if he were an archangel, at least 

It makes a peculiar atmosphere. 

This odor of earthly passions and crimes. 

Such as I like to breathe, at times, 

And such as often brings me here 

In the hottest and most pestilential season. 

To-day, I come for another reason ; 

To foster and ripen an evil thought 

In a heart that is almost to madness wrought, 

And to make a murderer otit of a prince, 

A sleight of hand I learned long since 1 

He comes. In the twilight he will not see 

The difference between his priest and me ! 

In the same net was the mother caught I 

PRINCE HENBY, entering and kneeling at ike conftuional 
Remorseful, penitent, and lowly, 
I come to crave, O Father holy, 
rhy benediction on my head. 
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LUCIVEB. 

The benediction shall be said 

Afler confession, not before ! 

T is a Grod-speed to the parting gaest, 

Who stands already at the door, 

Sandalled vfith holiness, and dressed 

In garments pure from earthly stain. 

Meanwhile, hast thou searched well thy breaii ? 

Docs the same madness M thy brain ? 

Or have thy passion and unrest 

Vanished forever from thy mind ? 

PRUSCE HEKRY. 

By the same madness still made blind. 
By the same passion still possessed, 
I come again to the house of prayer, 
A man afflicted and distressed I 
As in a cloudy atmosphere, 
Through unseen sluices of the air, 
A sudden and impetuous wind 
Strikes the great lorest white with fear, 
And every branch, and bough, and spray 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, ^ 
And meadows of grass, atxd fields of grain. 
And the clouds above, and the slanting rain. 
And smoke from chimneys of the town, 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down. 
So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with irresistible stress, 
And all my thoughts and faculties, 
Struck level by the strength of this. 
From their true inclination turn, 
And all stream forward to Salem I 

LUdFEB. 

Alas » we are but eddies of dust, 
Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Afong the highway of the world 
A mifmeiit only, then to faU 
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Back to a common level all, 
At the subsiding of the gust I 

PRK^CB HENRT. 

O holy Father ! pardon in me 

The oscillation oi a mind 

Unstcadfast, and that cannot find 

Its centre of rest and harmony 1 

For evermore before mine eyes 

This ghastly phantom flits and flies, 

And as a madman through a crowd, 

With frantic gestures and wild cries, 

It hurries onward, and aloud 

Repeats its awful prophecies I 

Weakness is wretchedness 1 To be stnxig 

Is to be happy ! I am weak, 

And cannot find the good I seek, 

Because I feel and fear the wrong I 



Be not alarmed I The Church is kind, 

And in her mercy and her meekness 

She meets half-way her children's weakness, 

Writes their transgressions in the dust 1 

Though in the Decalogue we find 

The mandate written, " Thou shalt not kill ! " 

Yet there are cases when we must 

In war, for instance, or from scathe 

To guard and keep the one true Faith 1 

We must look at tne Decalogue in the light 

Of an ancient statute, that was meant 

For a mild and general application, 

To be understood with the reservation, 

That, in certain instances, the Ilight 

Must yield to the Expedient ! 

Thou art a Prince. If thou shouldst die, 

What hearts and hopes would prostrate lie f 

^at noble deeds, what fair renown. 

Into the grave with thee go dpw" ' 
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What acta of valor and courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thee I 
Thou art the last of all thy race ! 
With thee a noble name expires, 
And vanishes from the earth's face 
The glorious memory of thy sires I 
She is a peasant In her veins 
Flows common and plebeian blood ; 
It is such as daily and hourly stains 
The dust and the turf of battle plains, 
By vassals shed, in a crimson flood, 
Without reserve, and without reward, 
At the slightest summons of their lord ! 
But thine is precious ; the fore-appointed 
Blood of kin^, of God*s anointed I 
Moreover, what has the world in store 
For one like her, but tears and toil ? 
Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 
A peasanf s child and a peasant's wife, 
And her soul within her sick^and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness of life I 
I marvel not at the heart's recoil 
From a fate like this in one so tender. 
Nor at its eagerness to surrender 
All the wretchedness, want, and woe 
That await it in this world below. 
For the unutterable splendor 
Ol the world of rest beyond the skies. 
So the Church sanctions the sacrifice : 
Therefore inhale this healing balm. 
And breathe this fresh life into thine ; 
Accept the comfort and the calm 
She oiTers, as a gift divine ; 
Let her fall down and anoint thy feet 
With the ointment costly and most sweet 
Of her young blood, and thou shalt live. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

^d will the righteous Heaven fo 
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No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record, written by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 

Of the acts which follow it, till at length 

The wrongs of ages are redressed, 

And the justice of God made manifest I 



In ancient records it is stated 

That, whenever an evil deed is done, 

Another devil is created 

To scour^ and torment the ofiending one I 

But evil IS only good perverted. 

And Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, 

But an angel fallen and deserted, 

Thrust from his Father's house with a cune 

Into the black and endless night 

TUVSCK HKNBT. 

If justice rules the universe, 
From the good actions of good men 
An^ls of ught should be begotten. 
And thus the balance restored again. 



Yes ; if the world were not so rotten, 
And so given over to the Devil I 

FRIUCS HEKRT. 

But this deed, is it good or evil ? 

Have I thine absolution free 

To do it, and without restriction ? 



Ay ; and from whatsoever sin 

Lieth around it and within, 

From all crimes in which it may invnlvA tlua^ 

I now release thee and absolve 
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PRINCK HENST. 

GiTe me thy boly benediction. 

U7CXFXB, itreidung forth 1a$ hand and muUtHng, 

Maledictione pcrpetua 
Maledicat vos 
Pater etemus 1 

THE ANGEL, tpUh (he cBoUon karpk 

Take heed ! take heed ! 

Koblo art thou in thy birth, 

By the good and the great of earth 

Hast thou been taught I 

Be noble in every thought 

And in every deed ! 

Let not the illusion of thy senses 

Betray thee to deadly ofiences. 

Be strong ! be good ! be pure I 

The right only shall endure, 

All things else are but fklse pretences. 

I entreat thee, I implore, 

Listen no more 

To the suggestions of an evil spirit, 

That even now is there, 

Making the foul seem fair, 

And selfishness itself a virtue and a merit I 



A ROOM IN THE FARM^-HOUSB. 



It 18 decided ! For many days, 
And nights as many, we have had 
A nameless terror in our breast, 
Making us timid, and afraid 
Of Grod, and his mysterious ways 1 
We have been sorrowful and sad ; 
Much have we suffered, much have pr? 
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That he would lead us as is best, 
And show us what his will required. 
It is decided ; and wc give 
Our child, O Prince, that you may live I 



It is of God. He has inspired 

This purpose in her ; and through pain. 

Out of a world of sin and woe, 

He takes her to himself again. 

The mother's heart resists no longer ; 

With the Angel of the Lord in vain 

It wrestled, for he was the stronger. 

GOTTUXB. 

As Abraham offered long ago 
His son unto the Lord, and even 
The Everlasting Father in heaven 
Gave his, as a lamb unto the slaughter. 
So do I offer up my daughter ! 

ubsuul. hides her face, 

KLSIK. 

My life is little. 
Only a cup of water, 
But pure and limpid. 
Take it, O my Pnnce 1 
Let it refresh you. 
Let it restore vou. 
It is given willingly, 
It is given freely ; 
May God bless the gift ! 

PRINCE HENRT. 

And the giver 1 

QOI^rUEB. 

Amen I 

PRDrOE HKNBT. 

I accept it I 
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OOTTLIEB. 

Where sre the ehfldren ? 
They are already asleep. 

OOTTUBB. 

What if they were dead ? 



IX THE QARDSN. 



I HAViE one thing to ask of you. 

PBIMCS HENBT. 

What is it V 
It is already granted. 



Promise me, 
Wlien we are gone from here, and on our way 
Are joume^ning to Salerno, you will not, 
By word or deed, endeavour to dissuade me 
And turn me from my purpose ; but remember 
That as a pii^m to the Holy City 
Walks unmolested, and with thoughts of pardon 
Occupied wholly, so would I approach 
The gates of Heaven, in this great jubilee. 
With my petition, putting off from me 
All thoughts of earth, as shoes from off my feet 
Promise me this. 

PRINCE HKNKT. 

Thy words fall from thy lipa 
Igke roses from the lips of Angelo : and angels 
SOght stoop to pidc them up I 
TOIn XL 9 
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Will you not pronoise? 



PBINOB HBIIBT. 

If ever we depart upon this joturney, 
So long to one or boih of us, I promise. 



Shan we not go, ihen ? Have you lifted me 
Into the mr, only to hurl me back 
Wounded upon the ground ? and offered me 
The waters of eternal life, to bid me 
Drink the polluted puddles of this world? 

PBDIOB HXNRT. 

O Elsie ! what a lesson thou dost teach me ! 

The life which is, and that which is to come, 

Suspended han? in such nice equipoise 

A breath disturbs the balance ; and that scale 

In which we throw our hearts preponderates, 

And the other, like an emplr one, flies up, 

And is accounted vanity and air I 

To me the thought of death is terrible, 

Having such h<»d on life. To thee it is not 

So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 

Only a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent waOi . 

O pure in heart ! from thy sweet dust shall grow 

Lihes, upon whose petals will be written 

*' Ave Maria" in characters of gold I 



m. 

A STREET m STRASBUBO. 

iVSqAt pBoros HsNBT wcmdering dkmt, wragppei te 
cloak. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Snix is the night The sound of feet 
Has died away from the empty street, 
And like an artisan, bending down 
His head on his anvil, the dark town 
Sleeps, with a slumber deep and sweet. 
Sleepless and restless, I alone. 
In the dusk and damp of these walls of stone, 
Wander and weep in my remorse ! 

CRIEB OF THE DEAD, ringing a htHL 
Wake ! wake I 
All ye that sleep I 
Pray for the Dead I 
Pray for the Dead I 

PBINCE HENBT. 

Hark 1 with what accents loud and hoarse 

This warder on the walls of death 

Sends forth the challenge of his breath I 

I see the dead that sleep in the grave I 

They rise up and their garments wave, 

IKmly and spectral, as they rise. 

With the Hgnt of another world in their eyesf 

CBIEB OF THE DEAD. 

Wake I wake I 
All ye that sleep I 
Pray for the Dead I 
Pray for the Dead I 
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PBINCB HENRT. 

Why for the dead, who are at rest ? 
Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong, 
As wnen good angels war with devils 1 
This is the Master of the Kevels, 
Who, at Life's flowing feast, proposes 
rhe health of absent friends, and pledges, 
Not in bright goblets crowned with roses, 
And tinkling as we touch their edges, 
But with his dismal, tinkling bell, 
That mocks and mimics their funeral knell ! 

CRISB OP THE DEAD. 

Wake ! wake ! 
All ye that sleep ! 
Pray for the Dead I 
Pray for the Dead I 

PRINCE HENKY. 

Wake not, beloved ! be thy sleep 
Silent as night is, and as deep I ^ 

There walks a sentinel at thy gate 
Whose heart is heavy and desolate, 
And the heavings of whose bosom number 
The respirations of thy slumber, 
As if some Strang, mysterious fate 
Had linked tw6 hearts in one, and mine 
Went madly wheeling about thine, 
Only with wider and wilder sweep ! 

GBDEB OF THE DEAD, Ot a cKsUOICtk 

Wake ! wake I 
All ye that sleep I 
Pray for the Dead I 
Pray for the Dead 1 
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PRIKGE HEanST. 



Lo I with what depth of blackness thrown 
Against the clouds, far up the skies 
The walls of the cathedral rise, 
Like a mysterious grove of stone, 
With fitful lights and shadows blending, 
As from behind, the moon, ascending, 
Lights its dim isles and paths unknown ! 
' The wind is rising ; but the boughs 
Rise not and fall not with the wind 
That through their foliage sobs and soughs ; 
Only the cloudy rack behind. 
Drifting onward, wild and ragged, 
Gives to each spire and buttress jagged 
A seeming motion undefined. 
Below on the square, an armed knight. 
Still as a statue and as white. 
Sits on his steed, and the moonbeams quiver 
Upon the points of his armor bright 
As on the ripples of a river. 
He lifts the visor from his cheek, 
And beckons, and makes as he would speak. 

WALTER the ARnnmngtr, 

Friend"! can you tell me where alight 
Thuringia's horsemen for the night? 
For I have lingered in the rear, 
And wander vainly up and down. 

PBI2TCX HESBT. 

1 am a stranger in the town. 
As thou art ; but the voice I hear 
Is not a stranger to mine ear. 
Thou art Walter of the Vogelweid I 



Thou hast guessed rightly ; and ttr i^ame 
Is Henry c? Hoheneck I 
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PBINCIC HBNBT. 

Ay, the same. 
WALTEB, enAradng Attn. 
Come closer, closer to my side I 
What brings thee hither ? What potent charm 
Has drawn thee from thy German &nn 
Into the old Alsatian city ? 

FBINCE HEMRT. 

A tale of wonder and of pity I 

A wretched man, almost oy stealth 

Dragging my body to Salem, 

In the vain hope and search for health, 

And destined never to return. 

Already thou hast heard the rest 

But what brings thee, thus armed and dight 

In the equipments of a knight ? 

WALTER. 

Dost thou not see upon my breast 
The cross of the Crusaders shine ? 
My pathway leads to Palestine. 

PBINOB HENBT. 

Ah, would that way were also mine I 
O noble poet I thou whose heart 
Is like a nest of singing-birds 
Rocked on the topmost bough of life, 
Wilt thou, too, from our sky depart, 
And in the clangor of the strife 
Mingle the music of thy words ? 



My hopes are high, my heart is proud, 
And like a trumpet long and loud, 
Thither my^ thoughts all clang and ring ! 
My life is m my nand, and lo I 
I grasp and bend it as a bow, 
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And shoot forth from its trembling string 
An arrow, that shall be, perchance, 
Like the arrow of the Israelite king 
Shot from the window toward the east, 
That of the Lord's deliverance ! 



Mj life, alas 1 is what thou seest 1 

O enviable &te I to be 

Strone. beautifol, and armed like thee 

With lyre and sword, with sons and steel ; 

A hand to smite, a heart to feefl 

Thy heart, thy hand, thy lyre, thy swoid, 

Thon givest all unto thy Lord ; 

While I, so mean and abiect grown, 

Am thinlring of myself aione. 



Be patient: Time will reinstate 
Thy health and fortunes. 

FBISOS HSntT. 

rristoolatol 
I cannot strive against my fitte 1 



Come with me ; for my steed is weary ; 
Our journey has been long and dreary, 
And, dreaming of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoofs the flints. 



PIUNCB HBNBT, OtUk, 

1 am ashamed, in my disgrace. 
To look into that noble face ! 
To-morrow, Walter, let it be. 



To look into that noble &ce ! j 



To-morrow, at the dawn of dayy 
I shall again be on my way. 
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Come witih me to Hie liostdiy. 
For I have manj things to say. 
Our ioumej into Italj 
Pere nance together we maj make; 
Wilt thoa not do it for my sake ? 



A sck man's pace would but impede 
Thine eager and impatient speeo. 
Bemdes, my pathway leads me roond 
To HirschaiiY in the forest's bound, 
Where I assemble man and steed. 
And all things for my journey's need. 

T%ejfffoouL 
Li7CiFEB,^ytn^ over lU ci%^ 
Sleep, ^eep, O city I till the light 
Wakes you to sin and crime a^ain, 
Whilst on your dreams, like dismal nn, 
I scatter downward throngh the night 
My maledictioDs dark and deep. 
I have more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has ; and they cannot sleep; 
They are my bondsmen and my thraUa; 
Their wretched lives are full of pain, 
Wild agonies oi nerve and brain ; 
And every heart-beat, every breath* 
Is a convulsion worse than death ! 
Sleep, sleep, O city I though within 
The circuit of yoUr walls there lies 
No habitation free frcxn sin, 
Ani all its nameless miseries ; 
The aching heart, the aching head. 
Grief for the living and the dead. 
And foul corruption of the time. 
Disease, distress, and want, and woe. 
And crimes, and passions that may grow 
Until they ripen mto crime I 
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BQTTiLRK IN FBONT OF THJB CATHKDKAL. 

Saater Sunday, Friab Cuthbsrt mreacking to (he crouid 
^yni a puJint in Hit optn air, Pbincb Henry ami 
££.aus crossing iJie SQuare» 

PRISCE HENBT. 

This is the day, when from the dead 
Oup Lord arose ; and everywhere, 
Out of their darkness and despair. 
Triumphant over fears and foes, 
The hearts of his disciples rose, 
When to the women, standing near, 
The Angel in shining vesture said, 
*' The Lord is risen *, he is not here I " 
And, mindful that the day is come. 
On all the hearths in Christendom 
The fires a^e quenched, to be ajgain 
Kekindlcd from the sun, that high 
b dancing in the cloudless dcy. 
The churches are all decked with flowers, 
The ssdutations among men 
Are but the Angel's words divine, 
<< Christ is arisen I " and the bells 
Catch the glad murmur, as it swells, 
And chauiit together in their towers. 
All hearts are glad ; and free from care 
The fac€» of the people shine. 
See wliat a crowd is in the square, 
Gaily and gallantly arrayed 1 

ELSIB. 

Let us go back ; I am afraid I 

FBINCE HESBT. 

Nay, let us mount the church-steps here. 
Under the doorway's sacred shadow ; 
We can see all things, and be freer 
From the crowd that madly heaves and p 
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What a say pageant I what bright dresses I 
It looks uke a flower-besprinkled meadow. 
What is that yonder on the square ?- 

nOXGE HKNBT. 

A. pulpit in the open air, 

And a Friar, who is preaching to the crowd 

In a voice so deep and clear and loud, 

That, if we listen, and give heed, 

His lowest words will reach the ear. 

FBiAR COTRBBBT, guUoUoting and cracking a fott3iom^§ 

whip. 

What ho I good people ! do }rou not hear ? 

Dashing along at the top of his speed. 

Booted and spurred, on his jaded steed, 

A courier comes witli words of cheer. 

Courier I what is the news, I pray ? 

■* Christ is arisen I " Whence come you ? " Fxoax 

court" 
Then I do not believe it; you sa^ it in sport 

Craekt his wtap again. 
Ah, here comes another, riding this way ; 
We soon shall know what he luu to say. 
Courier ! what are the tidings to-day ? 
" Christ is arisen I " Whence come you ? ^'Frooi 

town." 
Then I do not belieye it; away with you, down. 

(Jracks his whip more vioUntly. 
And here comes a third, who is spurring amain , 
What news do you bring, with your loosehanging 

rein, 
Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle with 

foam? 
" Christ is arisen ! " Whence come you ? " From 

Rome." 
Ah, now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 
Elide on with the news, at the top of your speed ! 
Great apf' "tnr" 
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To come back to my text ! When the neira wac 

first spread 
That Christ was arisen indeed from the dead, 
Very great was the joy of the angels in heaven ; 
And as great the dispute as to who should cany 
The tidings thereof to the Virgin Mary, 
Pierced to the heart with sorrows seven. 
Old Father Adam was first to propose, 
As being the author of all our woes ; 
But he was refused, for fear, said they, 
He would stop to eat apples on the way I 
Abel came next, but petitioned in vain, 
Because he might meet with his brother Cidn I 
Noah, too, was refused, lest his weakness for wine 
Should delay him at every tavern-sign ; 
And John the Baptist could not get a vote, 
On account of his old-&shioned, camel's-hair coat; 
And the Penitent Thief, who died on the cross, 
Was reminded that all his bones were broken! 
Till at last, when each in turn had spoken, 
The company bein^ still at a loss, 
The Angel, who r<3led away the stone. 
Was sent to the sepulchre, all alone. 
And filled with glory that gloomy prison, 
And said to the virgin, ** The Lord is arisen 1* 

The &thedral beUs ring. 
But hark ! the bells are beginning to chime ; 
And I feel that I am growing hoarse. 
I will put an end to my discourse, 
And leave the rest for some other time. 
For the bells themselves are the best of preachers 
Their brazen lips are learned teachers. 
From their pulpits of stone, in the upper air, 
Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 
Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 
Now a sermon and now a prayer. 
The clangorous hammer is the tongue. 
This way, that way, beaten and swung,. . _ . . 
1%at from mouth of brass, as from mr " ' 
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Maj be tau^t the Testaments, New and Old* 

And above it the great cross-beam of wood 

Representeth the Holy Rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 

And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and rung 

Is the mind of man, that round and round 

Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound 1 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 

Denotetli the Scriptural Trinity 

Of Morals, and Symbols, and History ; 

And the upward and downward motions show 

That we touch upon matters high and low ; 

And the constant change and transmutation 

Of action and of contemplation, 

Downward, the Scripture brought from on high, 

Upward, exalted again to the sky ; 

Downward, the literal interpretation, 

Upward, the Vision and Mystery I 

And now, my hearers, te make an end, 

I have only one word more to say ; 

In the church, in honor of Easter day, 

Will be represented a Miracle Play ; 

And I hope you will all have the grace to attend 

Christ bring us at last to his felicity 1 

Fax vobiscum 1 et Benedicite ! 



IN THE GATnEDRAL. 



KjTic Eleison ! 
Christe Eleison ! 



r am at home here in mv Father's house I 
These painting of the Saints upon the walls 
(Live ail fewitlii^r and benignant faces. 
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PBDTCB HBNBT. 

The portraits of the family of God I 

Thine own hereafter shau be placed among them. 

ELSIE. 

How very grand it is and wonderful I 
Never have I beheld a church so splendid ! 
Such columns, and such arches, and such windom, 
60 many tombs and statues in the chapels, 
And under them so many confcssionab. 
They must be for the rich. I should not like 
To tell my sins in such a church as this. 
Who built it? 

PBIXCB HENBT. 

A great master of his craft, 
Ervdn von Steinbach ; but not he alone, 
For many generations labored with him. 
Children that came to see these Saints in stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on* 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The generation that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. ITie architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stoneti 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 
Were buildcd, with his own, into the walls. 
As offering unto God. You sec that statue 
^Fixing its loyous, but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the rillar of the Angels yonder. 
That is the ima^e of the master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child, Sabina. 

ELSIE. 

How beautiful is the column that he looks at! 

PRINCE HENBT. 

That, too, she sculptured. At the bosp "- 
Stand the Evangelista ; above their b' 
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Four Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, surrounded 
By his attendant ministers, upholding ^ 
Tne instruments of his passion. 



O my Lord ! 
Would I could leave behind me upon earth 
Some monument to thv glory, sucn as this I 



PBINGE HSMBT. 



A greater monument than this thou leavest 
In thine own life, aU purity and love 1 
See, too, the Rose, alx)ve the western portal 
Flamboyant with a thousand eorgeous colofn, 
The perfect flower of Gothic tovdiness 1 



And, in the ^lery, the long line of statues, 
Christ with fis twelve AposUes watching us. 

A Bishop tn armor^ booted and ipwred, passes wUk hk 
train, 

PBINOE HENBT. 

But come away ; we have not time to look. 
The crowd already fills the church, and yonder 
Upon a stage, a herald with a trumpet, 
Cutd like the Angel Grabriel, proclanns 
Hie MyatQry that will now be represented. 



THE NATIVITr. 

A MIRAOLB.FLAT. 
INTROITU8. 



Come, good people, all and eacliy 
Come and listen to our speech I 
In your presence here I stand. 
With a trumpet in my hand. 
To announce the Easter Play, 
Which we represent to-day I 
First of all we shall rehearse, 
In our action and our verse, 
The Nativity of our Lord, 
As written in the old record 
Of the Protevangelion, 
So that he who reads may run I 
BbwtkUi 



I. HEAVEN. 
MEBCT, (U the feet of Qod, 
Have pity, Lord ! be not afraid 
To save mankind, whom thou hast °>*^ 
Nor let the souls thai were betrayed 
Perish eternally I . . . 

(148) 



^ 
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JU8TIGE. 

It cannot be, it must not be I 
When in the garden placed by thee, 
The fruit of the forbidden tree 
Ho ate, and he must die I 



Have pity, Lord I let penitence 
Atone for disobedience, 
Nor let the fruit of man's oiTence 
Be endless misery 1 

JUSTTClf. 

What penitence proijortionato 
Can e'er be felt u>r sin so great ? 
Of the forbidden fruit he ate, 
And damned must he be I 



He shall be saved, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from dn 
Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 

THE FOUR V1KTUB8. 

Lord I we have searched the world around. 
From centre to the utmost bound, 
But no such mortal can be found ; 
Despairing, back we come. 



No mortal, but a Qod made man. 
Can ever carry out this plan. 
Achieving what none other can, 
Salvation unto all I 

OOD. 

Go, then, O my beloved Son I 
It can by thee alone be done ; 
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By thee the victory shall he won 
O'er Satan and the Fall I 

Eere ihe Angiel Gabriel shaU leav^ Paradim and Jl§ 
toward the earth ; the joust of IleU open below^ and IA0 
Demit walk alout, making a great noite. 



JI. MABT AT THE WELL. 
MART. 

Along the garden walk, and thence 
Througii the wicket in the garden fence, 

I steal with quiet pace. 
My pitcher at the well to nil, 
That lies so deep and cool and still 

In this sequestered place. 
These sycamores keep guard around ; 
I see no face, I hear no sound, 

Save bubblings of the spring, 
And my companions, who withm 
The threads of gold and scarlet spin, 

And at their labor sing. 

THB ANOEL GABRIEL. 

Hail, Virgin Mary, full of grace 1 

Bare Mart lookeih around her, trmbHingj and (hen 



Who is it speaketh in this place. 
With such a gentle voice ? 

GABRIEL. 

The Lord of heaven is with thee now I 
Blessed among all women thou, 
Who art his holy choice 1 

HART, HUing doton ihe pitcher. 
What can this mean ? No one is ae* 
VOL. IL 10 
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And yet such sacred words I hear, 
I almost fear to stay. 

Eere (he Angel, ajpptaring to her^ MBl tags 



Pear not, O Maij I but believe I 
For thou, a Virgin, shalt conceiye 
A child this very day. 

Fear not, O Mary ! from the sky 
The majesty of the Most High 
Shall overshadow thee ! 



Behold the handmaid of the Lord ! 
According to thy holy word. 
So be it unto me ! 

Hare the DexSU ihaU again make a great noi$€, imdSsr Oe 
tUige, 



ni. THE ANGELS OF THE SEVEN FLANKTS» 
hearing (ke Star of BeQUehem, 

THE ANGELfk 

The Angels of the Planets Seven, 
Across the shining fields of heaven 

The natal star we bring ! 
Dropping our sevenfold virtues down, 
As priceless jewels in the crown 

Of Christ, our new-bom King. 

BAFHABL. 

I am the Angel of the Sun, 
Whose flaming wheels began to run 

When God*s ahnighty breath 
Said to the darkness and the '^ 
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Let there be li^ht I and there was light I 
I bring the gift of Faith. 

OABRIKL. 

I am the Angel of the Moon, 
Darkened, to be rekindled soon 

^Beneath the azure cope I 
Nearest to earth, it is my raj 
That best iUumes the midnight wsf • 

I bring the gift of Hope 1 



The Angel of the Star of Lore, 
The ^Evening Star, that shineB above 

The place where lovers be. 
Above all happy hearths and boBOM, 
On roofs (^ thatch, or golden ^aaum, 

I ^ve hin& Charit j ! 

ZOBXACHZX.. 

The Planet J^npiter is mine ! 
The mightiest star of all that sLiiif:. 

Except the son alone ! 
He is the High Priest of th% Ijirat. 
And sends, from his great turuut 

Justice, that ^ball aurne ! 

The Planet Mercurr, Wfi«^ ^^^^ 
Is nearest to the sun ix. tu^j^,, 

Js my allotted BpiM^rt ' 
And wdth celestial arcrr>- ^^.4, 
I bear upon mj hauu^ t^ ^.'j. 

Of heavenly Pruo*;!,,^ J^ 



I am the Ifoaster «f j^ 
The strongest star jm^.^ , 
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The march and batiie of man's life, 
And for the suffering and the stri^, 
I give him Fortitude I 



The Angel of the uttermost 

Of all the shining, heavenly host, 

From the far-off expanse 
Of the Saturnian, endless space 
I bring the last, the crowning grace, 

The gift of Temperance ! 

A midden light shines from ihe mndoios "ofihs slaUe tn I 
village below. 



rV. THK WISE MEN OP THE EAST. 

The Stable of (he Inn, The Virgin and Child. Tkre$ 
Gipsy Kinps, Gasper, Melcuior, and BelshazzjlBi 
shaU come tn. 

OASPAR. 

Hail to thee, Jesus of Nazareth I 

Though in a manger thou drawest thy breath, 

Thou art greater than Life and Death, 

Greater than Joy or Woe I 
This cross upon the line of life 
Portendeth struggle, toil, and strife. 
And through a region with dangers rife 

In darkness shsut thou go ! 

MELCHIOR. 

Hail to thee. King of Jerusalem I 
Though humbly ]S>rn in Bethlehem, 
A sceptre and a diadem 

Await thy brow and hand ! 
The sceptre is a simple reed, 
The crown will make thy temples bleed. 
And in thy hour of greatest need, 

Abashed thy subjects stand I 
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BELSHAZZAR. 

Hail to thee, Christ of Christendom I 
O'er all the earth thy kingdom come I 
From distant Trebizond to Home 

Thy name shall men adore 1 
Peace and good-will among all men, 
The Virmn has returned again, 
Returned the old Satumian reign 

And Golden Age once more. 

THS CHILD CHBI8T. 

Jesus, the Son of God, am I, 
Bom here to suffer and to die 
According to the prophecy, 
That oSier men may live I 

THE VIRGIN. 

And now these clothes, that wrapped him, take 
And keep them precious, for his sake ; 
Our benediction thus we make, 
Kaught else have we to give. 

She gives (hem suxtddling-cloihes, and they dypcarU 



V. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

Eare thaU Joseph come tn, lecuSng an ow, on which i 
seated Mabt and the Child. 



Here will we rest us, under these 
Overhanging branches of the trees, 
Where robms chant their Litanies, 
' And canticles of Joy. 

JOSEPH. 

My saddle-girths have given way 
With trudging through the heat to-day ; 
Toyou I &ink it is but play 
To ride and hold the boy. 
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Elark ! how the robins shout and sing, 
As if to hail their infant King I 
I will alight at yonder spring 
To wi^ his little coat. 

JOSEPH. 

And I will hobble well the ass, 
Lest, being loose upon the grass, 
He should escape ; for, by the mass, 
He is nimble as a goat 

Here M ab y $liaU cUight and go to (he tpring. 



Joseph I I am much afraid. 

For men are sleeping in the shade ; 

1 fear that we shall be waylaid. 

And robbed and beaten sore I 

Jlere a band of robbers shall be seen ^eping, two of whom 
shall rise and come forward 

DusrAcnus. 
Cock's soul I deliver up your gold I 



I pray you. Sirs, let go your hold! 
You see that I am weak and old, 
Of wealth I have no store. 

DUMACHU8. 

Give up your money I 

Trrus. 

Prithee 
Let these good people go in peace. 

DUMACHUS. 



First let them pay for their relea-'^ 
And then go on their way. 
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nruB* 

These forty groats I give in fee, 
If thou wilt only silent be. 

MABT. 

May God be merciful to thee 
Upon the Judgment Day ! 



When thirty years shall have gone by, 

I at Jerusalem shall die, . 

By Jewish hands exalted high 

On the accursed tree. 
Then on my right and my left side, 
These thieves shall both be crucified, 
And Titus thenceforth shall abide 

In paradise with me. 
Bere a great rumor of trumpets and Jtorses^ like the nom tf 

a king with his army, and the robbers ahaU take JtighL 



VI. Tim SLAUGHTKB OF THE INNOCENTS. 
KINO UEBOD. 

Potz-tausend I Himmcl-sacrament ! 
Filled am I with great wonderment 

At this unwelcome news I 
Am I not Herod ? Who shall dare 
My crown to take, my sceptre bear. 

As king among tbe Jews ? ^ ^ . . ^. 

Here he shall etrtde up and chwn andfiounsh ftti iioord. 
What ho 1 I fain would drink a can 
Of the strong wine of Canaan I 

The wine of Helbon bring, 
I purchased at the Fair of Tyre, 
As red as blood, as hot as fire. 

And fit for any king I 

He qnaffs great gobUts of wvm. 

Now at th© window wiU I stand, 
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While in the street the armed band 

The little children slay : 
The babe just born in Bethlehem 
Will surely slaughtered be with them, 

Nor live another day I 

Ihre a voice ofUmenUUUm shaU be heard t» ihe 



O wicked king ! O cruel speed I 
To do this most unrighteous deed I 
My children all are slain ! 



Ho seneschal ! another cup I 
With wine of Sorek fill it up I 
I would a bumper drain I 



May maledictions fall and blast 
Thyself and lineage, to the last 
Of all thy kith and kin I 



Another goblet I quick ! and stir 
Pome^anate juice and drops of myrrb 
And calamus therein ! 

80LDIEB8, in ihs ttreeL 

Give up thy child into our hands I 

It is King Herod who commands 

That I^ should thus be slain I 

THE KUBSX MIEDUSA. 

O monstrous men ! What have ye done f 
It is King Herod*s only son 
That ye have cleft in twain I 

HZROD. 

Ah, luckless day I What woards of fe«r 
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Are these that smite upon my ear 

With such a doleful sound ! 
What torments rack my heart and head ! 
Would I were dead ! would I were dead, 

And buried in the ground ! 

UefaOs down and wriOies <u though eaten ly foormt. BeU 
opens, and Satah and Astasoth come jorik, and drag 
kmaown 



Vn. JESUS AT PLAT WITH BIB SCHOOLMATES. 



The shower is over. Let us play, 
And make some sparrows out of clay^ 
Down by the river's side. 

JUDAS. 

See, how the stream' has overflowed 
Its banks, and o'er the meadow road 
Is spreading far and wide ! 

They draw toaier out of ike river hy channeU, and form 
UulepooU, Jesus makes tmlve sparrows ofciay^ and ike 
other boys do the same. 



Look I look I how prettily I make 
These litde sparrows by the lake 

Bend down their necks and drink I 
Now will I make them sing and soar 
Bo far, they shall return no more 

Unto this river's brink. 



That canst thou not I They are but clay, 
Thev cannot sing, nor fly away 
Above the mewlow lands I 
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JESUS. 

Fly, lly ! ye sparrows ! you are free I 
And while you live, remember me, 

Who made you with my hands. 
Fere Jesus ahall clap hh hands^ and the tparrowi tkatt fy 
away, chirruping, 

JUDAS. 

TIiou art a sorcerer, I know ; 

Oft has my mother told me so, 

I will not play with thee I 

JTe strikes Jesus on ike right dde, 

JESUS. 

Ah, Judas ! thou hast smote my side, 
And when I shall be crucified. 
There shall I gierced be I 

Here Joseph diaU come in, and tajf : 



Ye wicked boys ! why do ye play, 
And break the holy Sabbath day? 
What, think ye, will your mothers say 

To see you in such plight I 
In such a sweat and such a heat, 
With all that mud upon your feet I 
There *s not a beggar in the street 

Makes such a sorry sight ! 



VIII. THE VILLAGE SCUOOL. 

The Babbi Ben Israel, with a hnq beard, tiUmg c 
high stool, with a rod in I'lis hand. 



I am the Rabbi Ben Israel, 
Throughout this village known full well, 
And, as my scholars all will tell, 
Learned in things divine ; 
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The Kabala and Talmud hoar 
Than all the prophets prize I morey 
For water is all Bible lore, 
But Mishna is strong wine. 

My fame extends from West to Easti 
And always, at the Purim feast, 
I am as drunk as any beast 

That wallows in his sty ; 
The wine it so elateth me, 
That I no difTerence can see 
Between " Accursed Haman be I * 

And " Blessed be Mordecai I " 

Come hither, Judas Iscariot. 
Say, if thy lesson thou hast got 
From the Rabbinical Book or not. 
Why howl the dogs at night ? 



In the Rabbinical Book, it saith 
The dogs howl, when with icy breath 
Great Sammael, the Angel of Death, 
Takes through the town his flij^ht I 



Well, boy I now say, if thou art wise, 
When the Angel of Death, who is fidl of eyes, 
Comes where a sick man dying lie% 
.AVhat doth he to the wight ? 



He stands beside him, dark and tall, 
Holding a sword, from which doth fkU 
Into his mouth a drop of gall. 
And so he turneth white. 
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SABBI. 

And now, mj Jodaa, say to me 
What the great Voices Four may be. 
That quite across the world do flee, 
And are not heard by men ? 



The Voice of the Sun in heaven's dome, 
The Voice of the Murmuring of Rome, 
The Voice of a Soul that fsoSh home, 
And the Angel of the Bain 1 



Well have ye answered every one 1 
Now little Jesus, the carpenter's son. 
Let us see how thy task is done. 
Canst thou thy letters say ? 

JSSUS. 

Aleph. 

BABBI. 

Whatnbxt? Do not stop yet 1 
Go on with all the alphabet. 
Come, Aleph, Beth ; dost thou forget ? 
Cock's soul ! thou 'dst rather play I 



What Aleph means I fain would know. 
Before I any farther go I 



O, by Saint Peter I wouldst thou so ? 

Come hither, boy, to me. 
As surely as the letter Jod 
Once cried aloud, and spake to God, 
So surely shalt thou feel this rod, 

And punished shalt thou be I 
Bere Rabbi Bkn Israel ^lall lift up hu rod to 9tr%k% 
Jesus, and his right ar^ XeeedL 
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IX. CROWNED WITH FLOWERS. 

Jesus ntting among hi$ placates, crowned vfUh Jbwen 
as their King. 



We spread our garments on the ground I 
With fragrant flowers thy head is crowned, 
While like a guard we stand around, 

And hail thee as our Kin^ ! 
Thou art the new King of the Jews I 
Nor let the passers-by refuse 
To bring that homage which men use 

To majesty to bring. 
Ilere a traveller tfiall go hg^ and (he hoye thaU Joy kuU 
of his garments and sag : 

BOTS. 

Come hither I and all reverence pay 
Unto our monarch, crowned to-day I 
Then to rejoicing on your way. 
In all prosperity 1 

TRAVELLER. 

Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 
Who weareth in his diadem 
The yellow crocus for the gem 

Of his authority I 
Es passes by; and others come tn, hearing on a UUer a 
nek child. 



Set down the litter and draw near I 
The King of Bethlehem is here I 
What ails the child, who seems to fear 
That-we shall do him harm ? 
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IV. 

THE ROAD TO niRSCHAU. 

Pboicb HmrsT and Elsie, wUh CuAr attaifkaUi, on 
horiebixck. 

ELSIE. 

Qmward and onward the highway rons to the 

distant city, impatiently bearing 
!ndin^ of human joy and disaster, of love and 

of hate, of doing and daring ! 

FBINCE HS27RT. 

This life of ours is a wild seolian harp of many a 

joyous strain, 
Bat under them all there runs a loud perpetual 

wsul, as of souls in pain. 

ELSIE. 

/ Faith alone can interpret life,/and the heart that 
/ aches and bleeds with the stigma 

Of pain, alone bears the likeness of Christ, and 
can comprehend its dark enigma. 

FBINCE HENBT. 

&lan is selfish, and seeketh pleasure with little caro 

of what may betide ; 
Else why am I travelling here beside thee, a 

demon that rides by an angel's side ? 



All the hedses are white with dust, and the great 

do^ under the creaking wiun 
Qanss his head in the lazy heat, while onw*' 

noirses icnl and strain. 



-iii ssnuasF : 






ix**ii iiu. > 't r^-iC Hi- :*iuL '•'ja. -ffw« ; 

.^^ j> -r am j«::vi<v jr & jr-jil» oask. dotwa intD 
tCfe jniu*4. ,5r»:ta ^oJcy 



w:ca :cs iuiS iau jtar : 
Tbe atr wul >; 5w?e^a*r iir. and Ae tarf will be 
aofber oaiier jLifse^* il!«!& 



Sweet B the air with t&e bodding Iiaws» and tiie 

▼aliej streccftiii2 t«x" miles beiow 
Is white with Moes»cning eheiTT-trees, as if JQat 

covered with ii^hcest snow/ 

Orer oar heads a white cascade is gleaming 

against the distant hi]l ; 
We cannot hear it, nor see it mave, but it hanga 

lake a banner when winds are stilL 
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Damp and cool is this deep ravine, and cool the 

sound of the brook by our side ! 
What is this castle that rises above us, and lords 

it over a land so wide ? 

PBnrCB HBNRY. 

It is the home of the Counts of Calva ; well have 
I known these scenes of old, 

Wen 1 remember each tower and turret, remem- 
ber the brooklet, the wood, and the wold. 



Hark 1 from the little village below us the bells of 

the church are ringing for rain ! 
Priests and peasants in long procession come forth 

and kneel on the arid plain. 



FRINCE UKNBT. 



They have not long to wait, for I see in the south 
uprising a little cloud, 

That before the sun shall be set will cover the sky- 
above us as with a shroud. 
They pan on. 



THE CONVENT OF HIRSCHAU IN THE BLACK 
FOBEST. 

71a Otmomt ctUar. Fkiar Glaus comes in with a Ughi 
cmd a basket of empty flagons. 

FRIAR CLAUS. 

1 ALWAYS enter this sacred place 
With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent pace, 
Pausing long enough on each stair 
To breathe an cjaculatory prayer, 
And a benediction on the vines 
That produce these various sorts of wines ' 
VOL. n. U 
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For my part, I am well content 

That we have got through with the tedious Lent 

Fasdng is all very well for those 

Who have to contend with invisible foes; 

But I am quite sure it does not agree 

With a quiet, peaceable man like me, 

Who am not of that nervous and meagre kind 

That are alwap distressed in body and mind 1 

And at times it really does me good 

To come down among this brotherhood, 

Dwelling forever under ground. 

Silent, contemplative, round and sound ; 

Each one old, and brown with mould, 

But filled to the lips with 'the ardor of youtlv 

With the latent power and love of truth, 

And with virtues fervent and manifold. 

I have heard it said, that at Easter-tide, 
When buds are swelling on every side, 
And the sap begins to move in the vine, 
Then in all the cellars, fax and wide, 
The oldest, as well as the newest, wine 
Bemns to stir itself, and ferment, 
With a kind of revolt and discontent 
At being so long in darkness pent. 
And fain would burst from its sombre ton 
To bask on the hill-side in the sun ; 
As in the bosom of us poor friars. 
The tumult of half-subdued desires 
For the world that we have left behind 
Disturbs at times all peace of mind 1 
And now that we have lived through Len^ 
My duty it is, as oflen before, 
To open awhile the prison-door. 
And give these restless spirits vent 

Now here is a cask that stands alone. 
And has stood a hundre4 years or more» 
[ts beard of cobwebs, long w* ^ 
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L^rIT^ sweeping along the floor, 
T^fffj^^^*' "^o ''^ '" '»i« cave 

And /r^L'*^^..?^^^ '' ^^' and red 
Th^tiS^"^ ^^l ^""^ ^^ *^<>«« ribs of oak 

K ^«T ^^"^ Baeharach on the Rhine, 
And^5 ^^"^ '^^^ ^^* ^i"ds of wine, 
B^t .W^T""^ ^"'^^^ ^rins the ohm; 
^t that I do not consider dear, 
When I remember that every year 

The oTd T^^"* t ^''^^^^ ^^^'^^o^ ^ drain, 
Alie old rhyme keeps running in my brkin: 
At Baeharach on the Rhine, 
At Hochheim on the Main, 
And at Wurzbnrg on the Stein, 
ixrow the three best kinds of wine I 

They are aU good wines, and better far 
Than tiiose o? the Neckar, or those of the Ahr 
^ partieular Wurzbnrg well may boast 
Of Its blessed wme of the Holy GJhost, 
Which of all wines Hike the most. ^ 
Th^ I shall draw for the AbbotV drinking. 
Who seems U> be much of my way of thiSing. 

FiUa ajkiffoiu 
i^! how the streamlet laughs and sings I 
What a delicious fragrance springs 
^rona the deep flagon, while it fiffi,. 
As of hyacinths and daffodils I 
Between this cask and the Abbot's lins 
Many have. been the sips and sUps- ^ 
Many have been the draughts of wine. 
On their way to his, that have stopped at ^• 
And many a timq my soul has hankered " 
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For a deep draught out of his silver tankard, 
When it snould have been busy with other affairs, 
Less with its longings and more with its prayers. 
But now there is no such awkward condition, 
No danger of death and eternal perdition ; 
So here 's to the Abbot and Brothers all, < 
Who dwell in this convent of Peter and Paul 1 

He drinkB* 

O cordial delicious ! O soother of paun I 
It flashes like sunshine into my brain ! 
A benison rest on the Bishop who sends 
Such a fuddcr of wine as this to his friends ! 

And now a flagon for such as may ask 

A draught from the noble Bacharach cask, 

And I will be gone, though I know full well 

The cellar 's a cheerfuUer place than the cell. 

Behold where he stands, all sound and good, 

Brown and old in his oaken hood ; 

Silent he seems externally 

As any Carthusian monk may be; 

But within, what a spirit of deep unrest ! 

What a seething and simmering in his breast 1 

As if the heavinw of his great heart 

Would burst his oelt of oak apart I 

Let me unloose this button of wood, 

And quiet a little his turbulent mood. 

8eU U Twimng, 

See ! how its currents gleam and shine. 
As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Khine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews ; 
Or as if the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the innocent boy, who, some years back. 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 
In that ancient town of Bacharach , 
Perdition upon those infidel Jev-- 
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In that auoient town of Bacharach 1 
The beautiful town, that gives us wine 
With the fragrant odor of Muscadine I 
I should deem it wrong to let this pass 
Without first touching my lips to the slass, 
For here in the midst of the current I stand, 
Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of the riyer, 
Taking toll upon either hand, 
And much more grateful to the giver. 

Hedrinki^ 

Here, now, is a very inferior kind, 
Snch as in any town you may find. 
Such as one might imagine would suit 
The rascal who drank wine out of a boot. 
And, after all, it was not a crime. 
For he won thereby Dorf Hufielsheim. 
A jolly old toper! who at a pull 
Could drink a postilion's jack-boot full, 
And ask .with a laugh, when that was done, 
If the fellow had lefl the other one ! 
This wine is as good as we can afibrd 
To the friars, who sit at the lower board. 
And cannot distinguish bad from good. 
And are far better off than if they could, 
Being rather the rude disciples of beer 
Than of any thing more refined and dear I 

FiSs the other flagon and departg. 



THE SCRIPTORIUM. 
FjtzAB Paoificus transcribing and iOuminaimf. 

FKIAR PACIFICU8. 

It 18 growinjf dark 1 Yet one line more, 
And Sien my work for to-day is o'er. 
I oome again to the name of the Iiord I 
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Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among men, 
Let me pause awhile, and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be 
When it writes that' word of mystery ! 

Thus have I labored on and on, 

Nearly through the Gospel of John. 

Can it be that from the lips 

Of this same gentle Evangelist, 

That Christ himself perhaps has kissed, 

Came ihe dread Apocalj^se I 

It has a very awful look, 

As it stands there ^t the end of the book, 

Like the sun in an eclipse. 

Ah me ! when I think of that vision divine, 

Think of writing it, line by line, 

I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 

Like the trump of doom, in the closing verse. 

God forgive me I if ever I 

Take aught from the book of that Prophecy, 

Lest my part too should be taken away 

FVom the Book of Life on the Judgment Day. 

This is well written, though I say it I 
I should not be afraid to display it. 
In open day, on the selfsame shelf 
Wth the writings of St. Thecla herself, 
Or of Theodosius, who of old 
Wrote the Gospels in letters of gold I 
That goodly foUo standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder. 
Would not bear away the palm from mine. 
If we should compare them line for line. 

There, now, is an initial letter ! 
Saint Ulric himself never made a better ! 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacoc^'- ^^'^ * 



And now, as I turn the volume over, 

And see what lies between cover and cover, 

Wliat treasures of art these pages hold, 

All ablaze with crimson and gold, 

God forgive me ! I seem to feel 

A certam satisfaction steal 

Into my heart, and into mj brain, 

As if my talent had not lam ^ ^ • 

Wrapped in a napkin, and all in vain. 

Yes, I might almost sayto the Lord, 

Here is a copy of thy Word, 

Written out with much toil and pain ; 

Take it, O Lord, and let it be 

As something I have done for thee I 

He looks from the window. 

How sweet the air is I How fair the scene ! 
I wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves ! 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves ! 
There, now, there is one in her nest; 
[ can just catch a glimpse of her head and br^^ka%. 
And will dketch her thus, in her quiet nook, ^^ 
For the margin of my Gospel book. 
He makes a sketch, 

I can see no more. Through the valley yonder 
A shower is paaang ; I hear the thunder 
Mutter its curses in the air, 
The Devil's owuand only prayer 1 
The dusty road is brown with rain, 
And, speeding on with might and main 
Hitherward ndes a gallant train. ' 

They do not parley, they cannot wait. 
But hurry in at the convent gate. 
What a fair lady ! and beside her 
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I wiD go down to ibe corridor, 

And ^ to see that £m» once more ; 

It will do for the face of aome beaatiiiil Sainl) 

Or for one of the Maries I shall paint. 

GottouL 



* THE CLOISTXSS. 

Tkt Abbot EunESTUS paemg to tmifiwk 



StM>WLT, slowly up the wall 
Steals the sonshine, steals the shade ; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shaoows are displayed. 
Bound me, o'er me, everywhere, 
All the sky is grand with doads, 
And athwart t£e evening air 
Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Baint the dusky windows red ; 
Darler shadows, deeper rest. 
Underneath and overhead. 
Darker, darker, and more wan. 
In my breast the shadows fidl ; 
Upward steals the life of man. 
As the sunshine from the walL 
From the wall into the sky. 
From the roof along the spire ; 
Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 

Elder Pbimcb Hkkbt* 

FBZNOB HJCNBT. 

Christ is arisen ! 

' ABBOT. 

Amen I he is arisen f 
fiOs peace be ^Hth you 1 
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PBDTCB HSMBT. 



Here it reigns forever . 
The peace of God, that passeth understanding, 
Reigns in these oldsters an4 these corridors. 
Are you Emestus, Abbot of the convent ? 



FKDICE HEKBT. 

And I Prince Henry of Hoheneck, 
Wbo crave your hospitality to-night 



Tou are thrice welcome to our humble walls. 
You do us honor ; and we shall requite it, 
I fear, but poorly, entertaining you 
With Paschal e^, and our poor convent wine, 
The remnants (?^our Easter holidays. 

PBINCX HBNBT. 

How feres it with the holy monks of Hirschau ? 
Are all things well with tiiem ? 



All things are weQ. 



PBUffCB HENBT. 



A noble convent! I have known it long 

By the report of travellers. I now see 

tllieir commendations lag behind the truth. 

You lie here in the valley of the Na^ld * 

As in a nest : and the still river, gliding 

Along its bed, is like an admonition 

How all things pass. Your lands are rich and 

ample. 
And your revenues large. God's benediction 
Bests on your convent 
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By our charities 
We strive to merit it Our Lord and Master, 
When he departed, left us in his will, 
As our best legacy on earth, the poor I 
These we have always with us ; had we not, 
Our hearts would grow as hard as are these stonea 

PRINCE HKNRT. 

If I remember right, the Counts of Calva 
Founded your convent 

ABBOT. 

Even as you say. 

PBINOE HKKBT. 

And, if I err not, it is very old. 

ABBOT. 

Within these cloisters lie already buried 
Twelve holy Abbots. Underneath the flags 
On which we stand, the Abbot William lies, 
Of blessed memory. 

PBINOE HBNBT. 

And whose tomb is that. 
Which bears the brass escutcheon ? 

ABBOT. 

A benefiictar*& 
Conrad, a Count of Calva, he who stood 
Godfather to our bells. 

PRINCE HENRY. 

Tour monks are learned 
And holy men, I trust. 

ABBOT. 

Thtxrt* ftrA flmoncr fliAm 

Learned and holy men. Ye 
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We need another Hildebrand, to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind. 
The world is wicked, and ^metimes I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly, 
And shatter it like glass ! Even here, at times, 
Within these walls, where all should be at peace, 
I have my trials. Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gentljr, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 
Ashes are on my head,, and on my lips 
Sackcloth, and in my breast a heaviness 
And weariness of life, that makes me ready 
To say to the dead Abbots under us, 
" Make room for me ! " Only I see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task ; and so at times 
The thought of my short-comings in this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come. 
\ 

PRINCE HENRT. 

We must all die, and not the old alone ; 

The young have no exemption from that doom. 



Ah, yes I the young may die, but the old must I 
That is the difference. 

fRUlOB HXNBT. 

I have heard much laud 
Of your transcribers. Your Scriptorium 
Is famous among all, your manuscripts 
Praised for their beauty and their excellence. 

ABBOT. 

That is indeed our boast. If yon desire it. 
You shall behold these treasures. And meanwhile 
Bhall the Refectorarius bestow 
Your horses iind attendants for the nif 
They go in* The Vesper-bell ri< 
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THE CHAPEL. 

Vupen; after which ike monks reUre, a chorister feodb^ 
oil old monk who is blind. 

PRINCE HIENRT. 

They are all gone, save one who lingera, 
Absorbed in deep and silent prayer. 
As if his heart could find no rest, 
At times he beats his heaving breast 
With clenched and convulsive fin^rs, 
Then lif\s them trembling in the air. 
A chorister, with golden hair, 
Guides hitherwanl his heavy pace 
Can it be so ? Or does my sight 
Deceive me in the uncertain light ? 
Ah no I I recognize that face, 
Though Time has touched it in his flight, 
And changed the auburn hair, to white. 
It is Count Hugo of the Rhine, 
The deadliest foe of all our race, 
And hateful unto me and mine ! 

THE BLIND MONK. 

Who is it that doth stand so near 
EBs whispered words I almost hear ? 

PRINCE HBNRT. 

I am Prince Heniy of Hoheneck, 
And you. Count Hugo of the Rhine I 
I know you, and I sec the scar, 
TV brand upon your forehead, shine 
X«d rc«Ulen tike a baleful star ! 

THE BLIND MONK. 

•'v^r^ Hn^ once, but now the wreck 
\ '-.AMit 1 was. O Hoheneck I 
•^ «.r<«^f>jit<e. will, the pride, the wrath 
m*.. v .^ n,^ lrt*dlong or 
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Stumbled and staggered into fear, 

And failed me in my mad career, 

As a tired steed some evil-doer, 

Alone upon a desolate moor, 

Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind. 

And hearing loud and close behind 

The o'ertakmg steps of his pursuer. 

Then suddenly from the dark there came 

A voice that called me by my name. 

And said to me, '* Kneel down and pray f*^ 

And so my terror passed away, 

Passed utterly away forever. 

Contrition, penitence, remorse, 

Came on me, with o'erwhelming force ; 

A hope, a longing, an endeavour. 

By days of penance and nights of prayer, 

To frustrate and defeat despair ! 

Calm, deep, and still is now my heart, 

With tranquil water§ overflowed ; 

A lake whose unseen fountains start. 

Where once the hot volcano glowed. 

And you, O Prince of Hoheneck I 

Have known me in that earlier time, 

A man of violence and crime. 

Whose passions brooked no curb nor check. 

Behold me now, in gentler mood, 

One of this holy brotherhood. 

Give me your hand ; here let me kneel ; 

Make your reproaches sharp as steel ; 

Spurn me, and smite me on each cheek ; 

No violence can harm the meek. 

There is no wound Christ cannot heal ! 

Yes ; lift ^our princely hand, and take 

Revenge, if 't is revenge you seek ; 

Then pardon me, for Jesus' sake 1 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Arise, Count Hugo ! let there be 
No farther strife nor enmity 
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Between us twain ; we both have erred I 
Too rasli in act, too wroth in word, 
From the beginning have we stood 
In fierce, denant attitude, 
Each thoughtless of the other's right, 
And each reliant on his might 
But now our souls are more subdued ; 
The hand of Grod, and not in vain, 
Has touched us with the fire of pain. 
Let us kneel down, and side by side 
Pray, till our souls are purified, 
And pardon will not be denied I 
They hneeL 



THE REFECTORY. 

OanuBoium of Monks at nddnigkL Lugifeb dugwMd a 
a Friar, 

FRIAR PAUL ungs, 

Ave I color vini clari, 
Dulcis potus, non amari, 
Tua nos inebriari 
Digneris potentia 1 

FRIAR GUTHBERT. 

Not 80 much noise, my worthy freres, 
You '11 disturb the Abbot at his prayers. 

FRIAR PAUL amgs. 

1 quam placens in colore ! 
O I quam fragrans in odore ! 
1 quam sapid um in ore 1 
Dulce linguae vinculum I 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

[ should think yo ^ken its chain ' 
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PRIAB PAUL iing$. 
Felix venter quem intrabifl I 
Felix guttur quod rigabis I 
Felix 08 quod tu lavabia I 
Etbeata labia! 

FRIAB GDTRBEBT. 

^ace. I say, peace! 

vviij you never cease ! 

ron will rouse up the Abbot, I teU you again I 

FBIAR JOHN. 

No danger ! to-nigbt be will let us alone, 

AS 1 happen to know he has guests of his own. 

FRIAR CUTHBBRT. 

Who are they ? 

FRIAR JOHN. 

Tj«n ^ . , , A German Prince and his train. 

Who arrived here just before the rain. ' 

JLhere is with him a damsel fair to see, 

As slender and graceful as a reed ! 

When she alighted from her steed, 

It seemed like a blossom blown from a tree. 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

None of your pale-faced girls for me I 
XMone of your damsels of high degree ! 

FRIAR JOHN. 

Come, old feUow, drink down to your nao I 
But do not drink any farther, I beg ! ^ 

FRIAR PAUL Mnff8. 

In the days of gold. 
The days of old, 
Crosier of wood 
And bishop of gold I 
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FBIAR OUTHBEBT. 

What an infernal racket and riot I 
Can you not drink your wine in quiet ? 
Why fill the convent with such scandals, 
As if we were so many drunken Vandals ? 

FRIAR PAUL continnet. 

Now we have changed 
That law so good, 
To crosier of gold 
And bishop of wood ! 

FRIAR CUTHBEBT. 

Well, then, since you are in the mood 
To ^ve your noisy humors vent. 
Sing and howl to your hearfs content! 

CHORUS. OF MONKS. 

Funde vinum, funde I 
Tanquam sint fluminis iinds, 
Nee quseras unde, 
Sed mndas semper abunde I 

FRIAR JOHN. 

What is the name of yondef friar, 

With an eye that glows like a coal of fire, 

And such a black mass of tangled hair ? 

FRIAR PAUL. 

lie who is sitting there, 

With a rollicking, 

Devil may care, 

Free and easy look and air, 

As if he were used to such feasting and frolicking ? 

FRIAR JOHN. 

The same. 

FRIAR PAUL. 

Qe 's a stranger. You had better ask his name. 
And where he is goinf ^ * e he came. 
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miAB JORK. 



Hallo I Sir Friar! 

FRIAR PAUL. 

Tou must raise your Yoice a little higher, 
Be floes not seem to hear what you say. 
Now, try again 1 He is looking tiiis way. 

FBIAB JOHJr. 

Hallo! Sir Friar, 

We wish to inquire 

Whence you came, and where you are going, 

And anything else that is worth the knowing. 

So be so good as to open your head. 



[ am a Frenchman bom and bred, 

Going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

My home 

Is the convent of St Gildas de Rhuys, 

Of which, very like, you never have heard. 



Never a word ! 

LIfOIFBB. 

You must know, then, it is in the diocese 
Called the Diocese of Yannes, 
In the province of Brittany. 
From the gray rocks of Morbihan 
It overlooks the angry sea ; 
The very sea-shore where, 
In his great despair, 
Abbot Abelard walked to and fro, 
Fflling the night with woe, 
And wailing aloud to the merciless seas 
The name of his sweet Heloise ! 
Whilst overhead 

The convent windows gleamed as red 
As the fiery eyes of the monks within, 
VOL. II. 12 
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Who with jovial din 

Gave themselves up to all kinds of sin ! 

Ha I that is a convent 1 that is an abbey ! 

Over the doors, 

None of your death-heads carved in wood. 

None of your Saints looking pious and good. 

None of your Patriarchs old and shabby I 

But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the cells / 

Hung all round with the fells 

Of the fallow-deer. 

And then what cheer ! 

What jolly, fat friars, 

Sitting round the great, roaring fires, 

Roaring louder than they, 

With their strong wines, 

And their concubines, 

And never a bell. 

With its swagger and swell. 

Calling you up with a start of affright 

In the dead of night, * 

To send you grumbling down dark sfain, 

To mumble your prayers. 

But the cheeiy crow 

Of cocks in the yard below, 

After daybreak, an hour or so. 

And the barking of deep-QU)uthed hoaiid% 

These are the sounds 

That, instead of bells, salute the ear. 

And then all day 

Up and away 

Thraugh the forest, hunting the deer I 

Ah, my friends 1 I 'm afraid that here 

You are a little too pious, a little too i 

And the more is the shame. 

T is the greatest folly 

Not to be jolly ; 

That 's what I think ! 

Come, drink, drink, 

Drink, and die game I 
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MONKS. 

And your Abbot Whafs-his-name ? 

LUCIFKB. 

Abelard! 

MOirKS. 

Did he drink hard ? 

LUCIFER. 

0,no! Not he 1 

He was a dry old fellow, 

'Without juice enough to get thoroughly mellow. 

There he stood, 

Lowering at us in sullen mood. 

As if he nad come into Brittany 

Just to reform our brotherhood I 

A roar of laughter. 
But you see 
It never would do ! 
1B*or some of us knew a thing or two, 
In the Abbey of St Gildas de Rhuys I 
For instance, the great ado 
With old Fulbert's niece. 
The young and lovely Heloise I 

FRIAB JOHN. 

Stop there, if you please, 
, Till we drink to the fair Heloise. 

ALL, drinking and shouting, 
Heloise I Heloise! 

The OiqpdrbeU toOs. 

LUCIFBR, starting. 

What is that bell for ? Are you such 
As to keep up the fashion of midnight 

FRIAR CUTHBEBT. 

It is only a poor, unfortunate brother, - 
Who is gifted with most miraculous pov 
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Of getting up at all sorts of hours, 

And, by way of penance and Chrbtian meekneHi 

Oi' creeping silently out of his cell 

To take a pull at that hideous bell ; 

So that all the monks who are lying awake 

May murmur some kind of prayer for his sake^ 

And adapted to his peculiskr weakness I 

FRIAR JOHN. 

From fhulty and M— 

ALL. 

Good Lord, deliver as all ! 

FRIAB CDTHBEBT. 

And before the bell for matins sounds; 

He takes his lantern, and goes the rounds, 

Flashing it into our sleepy ejres, 

Merely to say it is time to arise. 

But enough of that Go on, if you ^ease. 

With your story about St Gildas de Khuys* 



Well, it finally came to pass 

That, half in fun and half in malice, 

One Sunday at Mass 

We put some poison into the chalice. 

But, either by accident or design, 

Peter Abelard kept away 

From the chapel lliat day, 

And a poor, young friar, who in his stead 

Drank the sacramental wine. 

Fell on the steps of the altar, dead 1 

But look 1 do vou see at the window there 

That face, with a look of grief and despair. 

That ghastly face, as of one in pain ? 

Moinu. 
Who? where? 
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As I spoke, it vanished away again. 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

It is that nefarious 

Siebald the Sefectorarius. 

That fellow is always playing the scout, 

Creeping and peeping and prowling about ; 

And then he regales 

The Abbot with scandalous tales. 



A spy in the convent ? One of the brothen 
Telung scandalous tales of the others ? 
Out upon him, the lazy loon 1 
I would put a stop to that pretty soon, 
In a way he should rue it 



How shall we do it? 



Do you, brother Paul, 

Creep under the window, close to the waU, 

And open it suddenly when I call. - 

Then seize the villain by the hair. 

And hold him therei 

And punish him soundly, once for all. 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

As St Dunstan of old, 

We are told, 

Once caught the Devil by the nose I 



Ha 1 ha ! that story is very clever, 
But has no foundation whatsoever. 
Quick I for I see his face again 
Gkffing in at the window-pane ; 
Now 1 now 1 and do not spare your b 
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FuAB Paul opens the toindowsuddenlyj and seizes Sikbald 
TJiey beat him, 

FBIAK 8IEBALD. 

Help I h6lp ! are you going to slay me ? 

FRIAR PAUL. 

That will teach you again to betray me I 

FRIAR 8IEBALD. 

Mercy I mercy ! 

FRIAR PAUL, skoutinff ond heating. 

Kumpas bellorum lorum, 
Vim confer amorum 
Morum verorum rorum 
Tu plena polorum I 



Who stands in the doorway yonder, 
Stretching out his trembling hand, 
Just as Abelard used to stand, 
The flash of his keen, black eyes 
Forerunning the thunder ? 

THE HONKS, tft confusUm, 
The Abbot ! the Abbot 1 

FRIAR CUTHBERT. 

And What is the wonder 1 
He seems to have taken you by surprise. 

FRIAR FRANCIS. 

Bide the great flagon 

EVom the eyes of the dragon ! 

PRIAR CUTIIBBRT. 

Pull the brown hood over your face 1 
This wiU bring us into disgrace I 
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ABBOT. 

What means this reyel and carouse ? 

Is this a tavern and drinking-house ? 

Are you Christian monks, or heathen deyils, 

To pollute this convent with your revels ? 

Were Peter Damian still upon earth, 

To be shocked by such ungodly mirth, 

He would write your names, with pen of gall. 

In his Book of Gomorrah, one and all I 

Away, you drunkards 1 to your cells. 

And pray till you hear the matin-bells ; 

You, Brother Francis, and you. Brother Faull 

And as a penance mark each prayer 

"Witii the scourge upon your shoulders bare ; 

Nothing atones for such a sin 

But the blood that follows the discipline. 

And you, Brother Cuthbert, come with me 

Alone into the sacristy ; 

You, who should be a guide to your brothers, 

And are ten times worse than all the others, 

For you I 've a draught that has long been brewingi 

You shall do a penance worth the doing I 

Away to your prayers, then, one and aU 1 

I wonder the very convent wall 

Does not crumble and crush you in its fi&ll I 



THE NEIGHBOURING NUNNERY. 

The Abbess Ibmikoabd titiing wkk Elsds m Uie 
Ught. 

IBMINOARD. 

The night is silent, the wind is still, 

The moon is looking from yonder hill 

Down upon convent, and grove, and garden ; 

The clouds have passed away from her fece. 

Leaving behind tncm no sorrowful trace, 

Only the tender and quiet grace 

Of one, whose heart has been healed wi^^ 
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And such am L Mj soul within 

Was dark with passion and soiled with on. 

But now its wounds are healed again ; 

Gone are tlie anguish, the terror, and pain ; 

For across that desolate land of woe, 

O'er whose burning sands I was forced to go, 

A wind from heaven began to blow ; 

And all my being tremUed and shook, 

As the leaves of the tree, or the grass of the fieldi 

And I was healed, as the dck are healed, 

When &nned by the leaves of the H0I7 Book t 

As thou sittest in the moonlight there, . 

Its glory flooding thy golden hair, 

And the only darkness that which lies 

In the haunted chainbei% of thine eyes, 

I feel mv soul drawn unto thee. 

Strangely, and strongly, and more and more, 

As to one I have known and loved before ; 

For every soul is akin to me 

That dwells m the land of mystery I 

I am the Lady Irmingard, 

Born of a noble race and name I 

Many a wandering Suabian bard, 

Whose life was dreary, and bleak, and hard, 

Has found through me the way to fame. 

Brief and bright were those days, and the nigbt 

Which followed was full of a lurid light 

Love, that of every woman's heart 

Will have the whole and not a part, 

That is to her, in Nature's plan. 

More than ambition is to man, 

Her light, her life, her very breath, 

With no alternative but death, 

Found me a maiden soil and young 

Just from the convent's cloistered school. 

And seated on my lowly stool, 

Attentive while the minstrels sung. 
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Gallant, graceful, gentle, tall, 
Fairest, noblest, best of all, 
"Was Walter of the Vogelweid ; 
And, whatsoever may betide, 
Still I think of him with pride I 
£Gs song was of the summer-time, 
The very birds sang in his rhyme ; 
The sunshine, the delicious air, 
The fragrance of the flowers, were there ; 
And I grew restless as I heard, 
Bestless and buoyant as a bird, 
IX>wn soft, aerial currents sailins. 
O'er blossomed orchards, and fields in 
And through the momentary gloom 
Of shadows o'er the landscape trailing, 
Yielding and borne I knew not where, 
But feeBng resistance unavailing. 

And thus, unnoticed and apart, 
And more by accident than choice, 
I listened to that single voice 
Until the chambers of mpr heart 
Were filled with it by ni^ht and day. 
One night, — ^it was a night in May,— 
ViHithin the mirden, unawares. 
Under the uossoms in the gloom, 
I heard it utter my own name 
With protestations and wild prayers ; 
And it rang through me, and became 
Like the archangel's trump of doom. 
Which the soul hears, and must obey ; 
And mine arose as from a tomb. 
My former life now seemed to me 
Such as hereafter death may be, 
When in the sreat Eternity 
We shall awsfe and find it day. 

It was a dream, and would not stay ; 
A dream, that in a single night 
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Faded and vanished out <^ sight 
My father's anger followed fast 
This passion, as a freshening blast 
Seeks out and fans the fire, whose rage 
It may increase, but not assuage. 
And iie exclaimed : " No wandering bard 
Shall -win thy hand, Irmingardl 
For which Prince Henry of Hoheneck 
By messenger and letter sues." 

Gently, but firmly, I replied : 

" Henry of Hoheneck I discard 1 

Never the hand of Irmingard 

Shall lie in his as the hand of a bride 1 " 

This said I, Walter, for thy sake ; 

This said I, for I could not choose. 

After a pause, my father spake 

In that cold and deliberate tone 

Which turns the hearer into stone, 

And seems itself the act \o be 

That follows with such dread certainty- ; 

" This, or the cloister and the veil ! " 

No other words than these he said. 

But they were like a funeral waU ; 

My life was ended, my heart was dead. 

That night from the castle-gate went down. 

With silent, slow, and stealthy pace, 

Two shadows, mounted on shadowy steeds. 

Taking the narrow path that leads 

Into the forest dense and brown. 

In the leafy darkness of the place. 

One could not distinguish form nor face. 

Only a bulk without a shape, 

A darker shadow in the shade ; 

One scarce could say it moved or stayed. 

Thus it was we made our escape ! 

A foaming brook, with many a bound. 

Followed us like a play^ ' 
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Then leaped before us, and in the hollow 
Paused, and waited for us to follow, 
And seemed impatient, and afraid 
That our tardy flight should be betrayed 
By the sound our norses' hoof-beats mado. 

And when we reached the plain below, 
We paused a moment and drew rein 
To look back at the castle again ; 
And we saw the windows all aglow 
With lights, that were passing to and fro ; 
Our hearts with terror ceased to beat ; 
The brook crept silent to our feet ; 
We knew what most we feared to know. 
Then suddenly horns began to blow ; 
And we heard a shout, and a heavy tramp, 
And our horses snorted in the damp 
Night-air of the meadows green and wide. 
And in a moment, side by side. 
So close, they must have seemed but one, 
The shadows across the moonlight run, - 
And another came, and swept behind, 
Like the shadow of clouds before the wind ! 

How I remember that breathless flight 
Across the moors, in the summer night 1 
How under our feet the long, white road 
Backward like a river flowed. 
Sweeping with it fences and hedges. 
Whilst farther away, and overhead, 
Paler than I, with fear and dread, 
The moon fled with us, as we fled 
Along the forest's jagged edges I 

All this I can remember well ; 

But of what afterwards befell 

I nothing farther can recall 

Than a blind, desperate, headlong fall ; 

The rest is a blank and darkness alL 
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When I awoke out of this swoon, 

The sun was shining, not the moon, 

Making a cross upon the wall 

With the bars of my windows narrow and tall ; 

And I prayed to it, as I had been wont to pray^ 

From early childhood, day by day. 

Each morning, as in bed 1 lay ! 

I was lying again in my own room I 

And I thanked God, in my fever and pain. 

That those shadows on the midnight plain 

Were gone, and could not come again ! 

I struggled no longer with my doom ! 

This happened many years ago. 
I left my father's home to come 
Like Catherine to her martyrdom, 
For blindly I esteemed it so. 
And when I heard the convent door 
Behind me close, to ope no more, 
I felt it smite me like a blow. 
Through all my limbs a shudder ran, 
And on my bruised spirit fell 
The dampness of my narrow cell 
As night-air on a wounded man, 
Giving intolerable pain. 

But now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 

By slow degrees, then wholly cease. 

Ending in perfect i*est and peace I 

It was not apathy, nor dulness. 

That weighed and pressed ui>on my brain. 

But the same passion I had given 

To earth before, now turned to heaven 

With all its overflowing fulness. 

Alas I the world is full of peril I 

The path that runs thro"^*^ ♦>»« f^^i^^t meadi. 

On tae sunniest side is 



Into a xepon bl^^^d^tVlowly, 
Sike in th« ^'g^ aS passion strong. 

Should ^^^i^t^^ofy and unhdy 1 
«!l_ ♦!,« coVd, and «*"•_.. ^ = g yielded. 




Here we 8^«?,^bridegr<»ni yearning, 

For our ef^tre uS«^^«'*'T"'f 
Our ke»^J!f and unwavering «*«»«. 
"VTiib a «*®*^.^ forever the game, 
Poiuting «P^*^'tUard the Heaven 1 

„ la liidden behind a cloud ; 
The moon » fills the room, 

_Ajid *»X " icWs in a shroud. 
Shine ^^f^J,^ is a sound of felling rail* - 
^^J^ likened in its nert, 
-^-L faint twitter of unreirt, 
Gives * t^es its plumes and aleeub j. 

^^Kr of ^Avi^\ must be u^. ^ " 
Son art o'erspent w^ the day", j^ 

°J^% many cares encuwU.. 
So many gt?f ' *nd fonag «, i,, , 

^lybavednveudee^f^*^--- 
Tb^lgodowntotheci,;;^;^;.. .'* 



,w 



A COYEBED BRIDGE AT LUCEBNB. 
pkraCB HENBT. 

God's blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o'er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet, 
No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 
Well lias the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church's head, as die chief builder 
And architect of the in\isible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven. 

ELSIB. 

How dark it growB 
What are these paintings on the walls around ua ? 

FRINGE HBNBT. 

The Dance Macaber I 



What? 

PBINOE HBiratY. 

The Dance of Death 
All that go to and fro must look upon it. 
Mindful of what they shall be, while bdneadi, 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Bushes, impetuous as the river of life. 
With dimpling eddies, ever sreen and bright, ^ 
Save where the shadow of this bridge falls on it. 



EL SIB. 

0| JW ! I see it now ! 

r 
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PBIHCS BXNKT. , 

•The grim musician ^ ^' » 
Lieads all men througb the mazes of that dance^ 
To different sounds m different measures movi^wj 
Sometimes he plays a lute, sometinaes a druixiy *= 
To tempt or terrify. 

SLsns. 
What is this picture ? 



FKIKCB HKNBT. 



It is a young man singine to a nun, 

Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneelmg 

Turns round to look at him ; and Death, m^^ 

while, ^^^' 

Is putting out the candles on the altar I 



Ah, what a pity 't is that she should listen 
Unto such songs, when in her orisons 
She mi^ht have heard in heaven the 
singing I 



PRINCE HENRY. 



Here he has stolen a jester's cap and bells, 
And dances with the Queen. 

ELSDE. 

Afodishje^ij J 

PRDIGB HSNRT. 

And here the heart of the new-wedded 'w; 
Coming from church with her beloved 1 ^^^% 
He startles with the rattle of his druin ^^» 



ELSIB. 



Ah, that is sad ! And yet perhaps 't • 
That she should die, with all the minsV? W 
And all the benedictions of the morn?^^^ o»> ^ 

**^, «i her, 
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Before this affluence of golden lislit 
Shall fade into a cold and doaded graj, 
Then into darkness 1 

FBIHCK HKHBT. 

Under it is wiitten, 
•< Nothing but death shall separate thee and ihbI* 

KLsm. 
And what is this, that follows dose upon it? 

PRQICK HKHBT. 

Death, plajring on a dulcimer. Behind him, 

A poor old woman, with a rosaiy, 

Follows the sound, and seems to wish her feet 

Were swifter to overtake him. Undenieath, 

The inscription reads, "^ Better is Death than lAS^^ 



Better is Death than Life ! Ah yes ! to thoosandi 

Death plays upon a dulcimer, and sings 

That song of consolation, till the air 

Rinos with it, and they cannot choose but follow 

Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 

But the young also hear it, and are stiQ. 

PRINCE HBMRT. 

Yes, in their sadder moments. *T is the sound * 
Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears. 
Which are like crystal cups, half filled with water 
Responding to the pressure of a finger 
With music sweet and low and melancholy. ' 
Let us go forward, and no lonorer stay 
In this great picture-gallery or Death I 
I bate it! ay, the very thought of it 1 



fhv is it hateful to you ? 
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FBIHOK HBKRT. 

For the reaacm 
That life, and all that speaks of life, is lovelv, 
And death, and ail that speaks of death, is hateftd. 

SLBOB. 

The ^rave itself is but a covered bridgje, 
Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness I 

PBIKCE HBMBT, emerging from Ihe bridge, 
I breathe again more freely ! Ah, how pleasant 
To como once more into the light of day, 
Out of that shadow of death I To hear again 
The hoof-bcats of oar horses on firm ground. 
And not upon those hollow planks, resounding 
With a sepulchral echo, like the clods 
On coffins in a churchyard ! Yonder lies 
The Lake of the Four Forest-Towns, apparelled 
In li^ht, and lingering, like a village maiden, 
Hid m the boaom of her native mountains, 
Then pouring all her life into another's, . 
Changing her name and being ! Overhead, 
Shakmg his cloudy tresses loose in air, 
Bises Pilatus, with his windy pines. 
They pasi on. 



THE devil's bridge. 
Pbdick Hsnrt and Elsie oroemng^ ufifh OUmdanU, 

GUmE. 

This bridge 10 called the Devil's Bridge. 
With a single arch, from ridse to ridge, 
It lea^s across the terrible cuaiim 
Yawning beneath us, bUu^k and deep. 
As if, in some convulsive KpaMrii, 
The summits of the hills had crackec* 
vox- II I* 
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And made a load for the cataract, 
That raves and rages down the steep I 

LuciFEB, under Hit bridge. 
Hal ha! 

oumB. 

Never any bridge but this 

Conld stand across the wild abyss ; 

All the rest, of wood or stone, 

By the Devil's hand were overthrown. 

He toppled crags from the precipice, 

And whatsoe'er was built by day 

In the niffht was swept away ; 

None could stand but this alone. 

LUCIFER, under ihe bridge. 
Ha! ha! 

GUIDE. 

I showed ]^ou in the valley a boulder 
Marked with the imprint of his shoulder { 
As he was bearing it up this way, 
A peasant, passing, cried, " Herr J6 1 " 
And the Devil dropped it in his fright. 
And vanished suddenly out of sight 1 

LuciFEB, under ihe bridge. 
Ha! ha! 

GUIDX. 

Abbot Giraldus of Einsiedel, 

For pil^ms on their way to Rome, 

Built this at last, with a single arch. 

Under which, on its endless march, 

Runs the river, white with foam, 

Like a thread through the eye of aneedleb 

And the Devil promised to let it stalid, 

Under compact and condition 

That the ^rst living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 

And be beyond redemption los*^ 
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LuciFES, under the bridge. 
Ha 1 ha ! perdition ! 



At length, the bridge being all completed^ 
The Abbot, standing at its head, 
Threw across it a Ic^ of bread, 
^Which a hungry dog sprang after, 
And the rocks reechoed with peals of laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeatea ! 
They pass on. 

LUCIFER, under (he bridge. 

Ha! ha! defeated! 

For journeys and for crimes like this 

I let the bridge stand o'er the abyss ! 



THE ST. GOTHABIX PASS. 
FRINCE HENRY. ^ 

This is the highest point. Two ways the rivem 
Leap down to different seas, and as they roll 
Grow deep and still, and their majestic presence 
Becomes a bene&ction to the towns 
They visit, wandering silently among them, 
Like patriarchs old among their shining tents. 



How bleak and bare it is I Nothing but mosses 
Grow on these rocks. 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Yet are they not forgotten ; 
Beneficent Nature sends the mists to feed them* 



See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 
80 tenderly by the wind, floats fast aw»- 
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Over the snowy peaks ! It seems to me 
Thu body of St Catherine, borne by angels I 

PRINCE HSNRY. 

Thou art St. Catherine, and invisible angeb 
Bear thee across these chasms and precipices, 
Lest thou shouldst dash thy feet against a stone 1 



Would I were borne unto my grave, as she wa8| 
Upon angelic shouldei's I Even now 
I seem uplifted by them, light as air I 
What sound is that ? 

s 

PRINCE HENRT. 

The tumbling avalanches I 
How awful, yet how beautiful I 

PRINCE HENRT. 

These are 
The voices of the mountains ! Thus they ope 
Their snowy lips, and speak unto each oUier, w 
In the primeval language, lost to man. 

ELSIE. 

What land is this that spreads itself beneath us ? 

PRINCE HENBT. 

Italyl Italyl 

ELSIE. 

Land of the Madonna ! 
How beautiful it is 1 It seems a garden 
Of Paradise I 

PRINCE HENRT. 

Nay, of Gethsemane 
Hq thee and me, of passion f^ ' " t 
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Tel once of Paradise. Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowers, 
And never from my heart has faided quite 
Its memory, that, like a summer sunset, 
£neircles with a ring of purple light 
All the horizon of my youth. - 



O friends I 
The days are short, the way before us long ; 
We most not hnger, if we think to reach 
The inn at Belinzona before vespers I 
Tlieypasson, 



AT THE FOOT OP THE ALPS. 
A haU under ike trees at noon, 

PKINCB HENRY. 

Hbrs let us pause a moment in the trembliw 
Shadow and sunshine of the road-side trees % 
And, our tired horses in a group assemblii^ 
Inhale long draughts of this delicious brp^^» 



»»» 



Our fleeter steeds have distanced our att *^» 

wcr pace ; ^^^ 

Of the OTeat wUlows inThis'shaR P^'l^a^ **»' 



They lag behind us with a slower pace • «>^ 
We wjll await them under the .rrp^r ' ^^* 



«iu, i^<*i udTuasa I now Ifty mottlGfl 1^ ^^* 

Sweat with this canter over k:m ^^^Uok 
Stand still, and let these ovoil ^'^^ alJ^^^ 
Fan tby hot sides and ^oS'f^^^8 W ^ 

What a delightful land«,.. ^® ' 
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PRINCE HSITRT. 

Hark ! wliat sweet sounds are those, whose acceDti 

holy 
Fill the warm noon with music sad and sweet 1 



It is a band of pilgrims, moving slowly 

On their long journey, with uncovered feet 

PiiiORiMS, chauntinff Ihe Hymn of SL WdeberU 

Me receptet Sion ilia, 
Sion David, urbs tranquilla, 
Cujus faber auctor lucis, 
Cujus port8B lignum crucis, 
Cujus claves lingua Petri, 
Cujus cives semper laeti, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos Rex festivus I 

LUCIFER, as a Friar in the procession. 

Here am I, too, in the pious band, 

In the garb of a barefooted Carmelite dressed I 

The soles of my feet are as hard and tanned 

As the conscience of old Pope Hildebrand, 

The Holv Satan, who made the wives 

Of the bishops lead such shameful lives. 

All day long I beat my breast, 

And chaunt with a most particular zest 

The Latin hymns, which I understand 

Quite as well, I think, as the rest. 

And at night such lodging in barns and sheds, 

Such a hurly-burly in country inns, 

Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads, 

Such a helter-skcitei" of prayers and sins ! 

Of all the contrivances of the time 

For sowing broad cavSt the seeds of crime, 

Xherc is none so pleasing to me and mine 

As a pilgrimage to some far-off shrine 1 
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PBI9CK HEMBT. 

If from the outward man we judge the inner 
And cleanliness is godliness, I fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 
Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 



There is my German Prince asain, 

Thus far on his ionmey to Salem, 

And the lovesick giri, whose heated bnun 

Is sowing the cloud to reap the rain ; 

But it 's a long road that has no turn f 

Let them quietly hold their way, 

I have also a part in the play. 

But first I must act to my heart's content 

This mummery and this merriment, 

And drive this motley flock of sheep 

Into the fold, where drink and sleep 

The joUy old friars of Benevent 

Of a truth, it often provokes me to laugh 

To see these beggars hobble along. 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 

Chanting their wonder^l piff and paff. 

And, to make up for not understanding the song, 

Singing it fiercely, and wild, and strong ! 

Were it not for my magic garters and staff, 

And the goblets of go<3ly wine I quaff, 

And the mischief I make in the idle throng, 

I should not continue the business long. 

PILGRIMS, chautUing, 

In h^ urbe, lux solennis, 
Ver aetemum, pax perennis ; 
In hkc odor implens cselos, 
In h^ semper festum melos ! 

FRIKCS HSNRY. 

Do you observe that monk among the train. 
Who pours from his great throat the roaring 
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-As a cathedral spoat ponrs out the rain, 
And this way tarns his ralncnnd, round lace ? 



It is the same who, on the Strasburg square. 
Preached to the people in the open air. 

PRINCE HENBT. 

And he has criossed o*er mountain, field, and feO, 
On that good steed, that seems to bear him well, 
The hac&ey of the Friars of Orders Gray, 
His own stout legs I He, too, was in the play, 
Both as King Herod and Ben Israel. 
Good morrow. Friar I 

FBIAB CUTHBEBT. 

Good morrow, noble Sir 1 

PBINCE HBNBT. 

I speak in Grerman, for, unless I err. 
You are a German. 

FBIAR CUTHBEBT. 

I cannot gainsay you. 
But by what instinct, or what secret sign. 
Meeting me here, do you straightway divine 
That northward of the Alps my country lies ? 

FRINGE HENRT. 

Your accent, like St. Peter's, would betray yoo, 
Did not your yellow beard and your blue eyes. 
Moreover, we have seen your face before, 
And heard you preach at the Cathedral door 
On Easter Sunday, in the Strasburw Square. 
We wereTimong the crowd that gathered there, 
And saw you play the Rabbi witli great skill. 
As if, by leaning o'er so many years 
To walk with little children, your own wiU 
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A kind of stooiMiig in its form and gaifc, 
And could no taa^er Btajod erect and straigbt 
Whence come you now i" 

Ftoib tW old ]iKiba0U«7 
Of Hirschan, in the fb'*«t : o^iuy wsux 
Upon a pilCTima»re to Beii^'*:ut. 
To see we Tma,^ of xue Vi«-^l Jdanr« 
ThaKi movies ite hoiy «y«ft^ auc wiui«iuk>* «v^3»£a, 
And lets tlie piteous- t*5a?* '■ul o«jwi k* *tu>^iKA. 
To touch the heant o: tu^ imv^^uiveix:- 

O, had I &ith, at ii. tu* taiv* yjut t»^. 
That knew no aoavL. aui j^stfrr. m. uxytj^ ' 

Ho, Cu flib er t ! Frar *Ltii^i»^ 



fjiLA^ i:*nrti»ts<tf. 






Vimn aDiC Aiuv**^ <" v .»r?# 2*^..^'*-- 
AU heartfe a«**:^ n**>--**- ■*• ••--.,^ « 
Alike the uaifj" *•*• -»* -'-**, i*^.' 
Thepiit5«L. ti*' rr*i»«. •-*» . -,^ ^.1 
The man o: um-- -^ «■« -c- v^'raij 
Pay hoiiii**?-^* 1 **^ « *- -r-— ...«,»«.- 
And cv^iii i*f *-'i'"-^-^ •« ^--* -c: ■- 
A too inuLuv'* •--*^ :--.- «• ^ - 

Pemteut. <*»■. . - •» -- -z^irr-zr-— 

To ^ im ' " #•>%-*'.* c ^ — .-- 
Spcafck wr* -**' ---^ < -.V - 
llll she ^4*c -^-.-'^ & I zr- ' 

Bo xmsii, «»«**-fii .* , - **-=•• *^ 
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And yet not venturing rashly to draw neap 
With their requests an angry father's ear, 
Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 
And she for them m heaven makes intercession. 
And if our Faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood, 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world h^ known before. 

PILGRIMS, chauniing afar off. 

Urbs coelestis, urbs beata, 
Supra petram collocata, 
Urbs in portu satis tuto 
De longinquo te saluto, 
Te saluto, te suspiro, 
Te affecto, te requiro ! 



THE INN AT GENOA. 
A terrace werhoUng ike sea, AijAf. 

FBIltCB HBNBT. 

It is the sea, it is the sea, 

In all its vague immensity. 

Fading and darkening in the distance I 

Silent, majestical, and slow, 

The white ships haunt it to and fro, 

With all their ghostly sails unfurled, 

As phantoms from another world 

Haunt the dim confines of existence I 

But ah ! how few can comprehend 

Their signals, or to what good end 

From land to land they come and go I 

Upon a sea more vast and dark 

The spirits of the dead embark, 

All voyaging to unknown coasts 




Bs* laK .SK- --ir ;r»»r • -a . . 
•n ' — 



1* *— c fci. 



*--^ ***- •« i till a-.* .•»■»>*• 
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A ^ngle step, and all is o'er ; 
A plunge, a bubble, and no more ; 
And thou, dear Jllsie, wilt be free 
From martyrdom and agony. 

ELSis, coming from her chamber tipon Ike terrace* 

The ni^ht is calm and cloudless. 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to listen 

To the music of the sea. 

They gather, and gather, and gather, 

Until they crowd uie sky, 

And listen, in breathless silence, 

To the solemn litany. 

It begins in rocky caverns, 

As a voice that chaunts alone 

To the pedals of the organ 

In monotonous undertone ; 

And anon from shelving beaches, 

And shallow sands beyond. 

In snow-white robes uprising 

The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly -and unceasing 

The mournful voice sings on, 

And the snow-white choirs sidll answer 

Christe eleison I 

. PRINCE HBNBT. 

Angel of God 1 thy finer sense perceives 

Celestial and perpetual harmomes 1 

Thy purer soul, tnat trembles and believes. 

Hears the archangel's trumpet in the breeze. 

And where the forest rolls, or ocean heaves, 

Cecilia's organ sounding in the seas. 

And tongues of prophets speaking in the leaves. 

But I hear discord only and despair. 

And whispers as of demons in the air I 
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AT SEA. 



IL FADROITE. 

Thb wind upon our quarter lies, 
And on before the freshening gale. 
That fills the snow-white lateen sail, 
Swiftly our light felucca flies. 
Around, the billows burst and foam ; 
They lift her o*er the sunken rock, 
They beat her sides with many a shocks 
And then upon their flowing dome 
They poise her, like a weathercock 1 
Between us and the western skies 
The hills of Corsica arise ; 
Eastward, in yonder long, blue line, 
The summits of the Ai)ennine, 
And southward, and still far away, 
Salerno, on its sunny bay. 
You cannot see it, where it lies. 

PRIITCB HENRT. 

Ah, would that never more mine eyes 
Might see its towers by night or day I 



Behind us, dark and awfully. 
There comes a cloud out of the sea. 
That bears the form of a hunted deer, 
With hide of brown, and hoofs of black. 
And antlers laid upon its back, 
And fleeing fast and wild with fear. 
As if the hounds were on its track I 

BKINCE HENRT. 

Lo 1 while we gaze, it breaks and falls 
In shapeless masses, like the walls 
Of a burnt city. Broad and red 
The fires of the descending sun 
Glare tlirough the windows, and o'erh 
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Athwart the vapors, deuse and dun, 
Long shafts of silvery light arise, 
liike rafters that support the skies ! 



See ! from its summit the lurid levin 
Flashes downward without warning, 
As Lucifer, son of the morning, 
Fell from the battlements of heaven I 

IL PADRONE. 

I must entreat you, friends, below ! 

The angry storm begins to blow, 

For the weather changes with the moon. 

All this morning, until noon. 

We had baiHing winds, and sudden flaws 

Struck the sea with their cat's-paws. 

Only a little hour ago 

I was whistling to Saint Antonio 

For a capful of wind to fill our sail, 

And instead of a breeze he has sent a gale. 

Last night I saw Saint Elmo's stars. 

With their glunmering lanterns, all at play 

On the tops of the masts and the tips of ihe span^ 

And I knew we should have foul weather to-day. 

Cheerly, my hearties ! yo heave ho I 

Brail up the mainsail, and let her ^o 

As the winds will and Saint Antonio I 

Do you see that Livomese felucca, 
That vessel to the windward yonder, 
Running with her gunwale under V 
I was looking when the wind o'ertook her. 
She had all sail set, and the only wonder 
Is, that at once the strength of the blast 
Did not .carry away her mast 
She is a galley of the Gran Duca, 
That, through the fear of the Algerines, 
those lazy brigantines, 
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Laden with wine and oil from Lucca. 
Now aQ is ready ^^i^h and low ; 
Blow, blow, good Saint Antonio ! 

Ha ! that is the first dash of the rain, 
With a sprinkle of spray above the rails, 
Just enough to moisten our sails, 
And make them ready for the strain; 
See how she leaps, as the blasts overtake her, 

, And speeds away with a bone in her mouth I 

Now keep her head toward the south, 

I And there is no danger of bank or breaker. 

I With the breeze behind us, on we so ; 

I Not too much, sood Saint Antonio I 

i 
I 

I 



VL 

THE SCHOOL OF SALERN.O. 
A travelUng Scholastic affixing his Theses to the gate <^ A4 

SCHOLASTIO. I 

There, tbat is my gauntlet, my banner, my shieldy 

Hun^ up as a challenge to sdl me field ! 

One hundred and twenty-five propositions, 

Which I will maintain with the sword of the tongne 

Against all disputants, old and young. 

Let us see if doctors or dialecticians 

Will dare to dispute my flofinitions, 

Or attack any one of mv learned theses. 

Here stand I ; the end shall be as God pl/aases. 

I think I have proved, by profound researches, 

The error of all those doctrines so vicious 

Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 

That are makmg such terrible work in the 

churches. 
By Michael the Stammerer sent from the East, 
And done into Latin by that Scottish beast, 
Eriffena Johannes, who dares to maintain, 
In the face of the truth, the error infernal, 
That the universe is and must be eternal ; 
At first laying down, as a fact fundamental, 
That nothing with God can be accidental ; 
Then asserting that Grod before the creation 
Could not have existed, because it is plain 
That, had he existed, he would have created ; 
Which is begging the question that should be 

debated, 
And moveth me less to anger than laughter. 
All nature, he holds, is a. respiration 
Of the Spirit of God, who, in breathing, hereafter 
(208) 
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Win inliale it into his bosom again, 

So that nothing bnt. God alone will remain. 

And therein he contradicteth himself; 

For he opens the whole discussion by stating, 

<rhat God can only exist in creating. 

That question I think I have laid on the shelf I 

A goes out. TiDO Doctors come in dUpu^Ung, cmdfoOoiBed 
bypupSi. 

DOCTOR sBBAinro. 

1, with the Doctor Seraphic, maintain, 

That a word which is only conceived in the brain 

Is a type of eternal Generation ; 

The spoken word is the Incarnation. 

DOCTOR CHKRUBINO. 

.What do I care for the Doctor Sexuphic, 
With all his wordy chaffer and traffic ? 

DOCTOR BERAFINO. 

Yon make bnt a paltry show of resistance ; 
Universals have no real existence ! 

DOCTOR CHERUBUfO. 

Tour words are but idle and empty chatter; 
Ideas are eternally joined to matter I 

DOCTOR SERAFINO. 

May the Lord have mercy on your position. 
You wretched, wrangling culler of herbs 1 

DOCTOR OHERUBINO. 

May he send your soul to eternal perdition. 
For your Treatise on the Irregular Verbs ! 
Theif rusk out fighting. Two Scholars corns kk, 

FIRST SCHOLAR. 

Monte Casdno, then, is your Collese. 
What think you of ours here at Siufem ? 
VOL. n. 14 
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SECOinO 8CHOLAB. 

To tell the tmth, I arrived so lately, 

I hardly yet have had time to discern. 

So much, at least, I am bound to acknowledge: 

The air seems healthy, the buildings stately, 

And on the whole I uke it greatly. 

FmST SCHOLAR. 

Yes, the air is sweet ; the Calabrian hills 

Send us down puffs of mountain air; 

And in sununer-time the sea-breeze fills 

With its coolness cloister, and court, and square. 

Then at every season of the year 

There are crowds of guests and travellers here ; 

Pilgrims, and mendicant friars, and traders 

From the Levant, with figs and wine, 

And bands of wounded and sick Crusaders, 

Coming back from Palestine. 

SECOND 8CHOLAB. 

And what are the studies you pursue ? 
What is the course you here go through ? 

FIRST SCHOL.AR. 

The first three years of the college course 
■Are given to Logic alone, as the source 
Of aU that is noble, and wise, and true. 

SBOOICD SCHOLAB. 

That seems rather strange, I must confess, 
In a Medical School ; yet, nevertheless, 
You doubtless have reasons for that 



FIRST SCHOLAR. 

0,yes' 

For none but a clever dialectician 
Can hope to become a great physician ; 
That has been settled long ago. 
Logic makes an important part 
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Of the mystery of the healing art ; 
For without it how could you hope to show 
That nobody knows so much as you know ? 
After this there are five yeare more 
Devoted wholly to medicine, . 
With lectures on chirurgical lore, 
And dissections of the bodies of swine, 
As likest the human form divine. 

SECOND SCROLAB. 

What are the books now most in vogae ? 

FIRST SCHOLAR. 

Quite aL extensive catalogue ; 
Mostly, however, books of our own ; 
As Gariopontus* Passionarius, 
And the writings of Matthew Platearius; 
And a volume universally known 
As the Regimen of the School of Salem, 
For Robert of Normandy written in terse 
/ And very elegant Latin verse. 
Each of these writings has its turn. 
And when at length we have finished these. 
Then comes the struggle for degrees. 
With all the oldest and ablest critics ; 
The public thesis and disputation, 
Question, and answer, and explanation 
Of a passage out of Hippocrates, 
Or Aristotle's Analytics. 
There the triumplumt Magister stands I 
A book is solemnly placed in his hands, 
On which he swears to follow the rule 
And ancient forms of the good old School ; 
To report if any confectionarius 
Mingles his drugs with matters various. 
And to visit his patients twice a da^. 
And once in the night, if they live in town, 
And if the^ are poor, to take no pay. 
Having faithfully promised these, 
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EBs head is crowned with a laurel crown ; 

A kiss on his cheek, a rin^ on his hand, 

The Magister Artium et Ph^sices 

Goes forth from the school like a lord of the land. 

And now, as we ha'v:e the whole morning before 

us. 
Let us go in, if you make no objection, 
And listen awhile to a learned prelection 
On Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus. 

Tkejf go M. Enter Luoifbb cu a Doctor* 

LUCIFEB. 

This is the great School of Salem ! 

A land of wrangling and of quarrels, 

Of brains that seethe and hearts that bum, 

Where every emulous scholar hears. 

In every breath that comes to his ears. 

The rustling of another's laurels ! 

The air of me place is called salubrious ; 

The neighbourhood of Vesuvius lends it 

An odor volcanic, that rather mends it, 

And the buildings have an aspect lugubrious, 

That insmres a feeling of awe and terror 

Into the heart of the beholder, 

And befits such an ancient homestead of error. 

Where the old falsehoods moulder and smoulder. 

And yearly by many hundred hands 

Are carried away, in the zeal of youth, 

And sown like tares in the field of trulh, 

To blossom and ripen in other lands. 

What have we here, affixed to the gate? 
The challenge of some scholastic wight, 
Who wishes to hold a public debate 
On sundry questions wrong or right I 
Ah, now this is my great delight i 
For I have often observed of late 
Ihat such discussions end in a fight 
Let us see what the learned wag mAin^ inft 
With such a prodigal waste of brains. 
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Beads, 
^ Whether angels in moving from place to place 
Pass through 3ie intermediate space. 
Whether God himself is the author of evil, 
Or whether that is the work of the Devil. 
When, where, and wherefore Lucifer fell, 
And whether he now is chained in hell." 

I think I can answer that question well I 

So long as the boastful human mind 

Consents in such mills as this to grind, ^ 

I sit very firmly upon my throne ' 

Of a truth it almost makes me laugh, 

To see men leaving the golden grain 

To gather in piles the pitiful chaff 

That old Peter Lombard thrashed with his brain, 

To have it caught up and tossed again 

On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologne I 

But my guests approach ! there is in the air 

A fragrance, like that of the Beautiful Garden 

Of Paradise, in the days that were ! 

An odor of innocence, and of prayer, 

And of love, and faith that never fails, 

Such as the fresh young heart exhales 

Before it begins to wither and harden I 

I cannot breathe such an atmosphere I 

My soul b filled with a nameless fear, 

That, after all my trouble ^nd pain, 

After all my restless endeavour, 

The youngest, fairest soul of the twain, 

The most ethereal, most divine, 

Will escape from my hands forever and ever. 

But the other is already mine I 

Let him live to corrupt his race. 

Breathing among them, with every breath, 

Weakness, selfishness, and the base 

And pusillanimous fear of death. 

[ know his nature, and I know 
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That of all who in my ministry 
Wander the great esu-th to and fro, 
And on my errands come and go, 
The aifest and subtlest are such as he. 

IkUer Pbincb Hknby and Elsie, toUh aUestdtmla, 

PBDICE HEHRT. 

Can you direct us to Friar Angelo ? 



He stands before you. 

PRINCE HENBT. 

Then you know our purpose 
I am Prince Henry of Hoheneck, and this 
The maiden that I spake of in my letters. 



It is a very grave and solemn business I 
We must not be precipitate. Does she 
Without compulsion, of her own free will. 
Consent to this ? 

PRINCB HENBT. 

Against all oppontion, 
Against all prayers, entreaties, protestations. 
She will not be persuaded. 



UTGIFSR. 



Hare you thought well of it 



That is strange I 



I come not hers 
To aigue, but to die. Your business is not 
To question, but to kill me. I am ready. 
I am impatient to be gone from here 
Ere anpr thoughts of earth disturb again 
The spirit of tranquillity within me. 
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PBISCB HBKRT. 

I^oald I had not come here ! Would I were dead, 

And thou wert in thy cottage in the forest, 

And hadst not known me I Why have I doDO 

this? 
Let me go back and die. 



It cannot be ; 
Not if these cold, flat stones on which we tread 
Were coulters heated white, and yonder gateway 
Flamed like a fumare with a sevenfold heat 
I must fulfil my purpose. 

FRINCE HENRT. 

I forbid it I 
Not one step fiirther. For I only meant 
To put thus &r thy courage to the proof. 
It is enough. I, too, have courage to die, 
For thou hast taught me ! 



O my Prince ! remember 
Your promises. I^ct me fulfil my errand. 
Tou do not look on life and death as I do. 
There are two angels, that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action closes 
His volume, and ascends with it to God. 
The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent ; which doing. 
The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the page. 
Now if my act be good, as I believe, 
It cannot be recalled. It is already 
Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accompli?^ 
The rest is yours. Why wait you ? I am re 
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Tb her attendants. 
Weep not, my friends I rather rejoice with me. 
I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 
And you will have another friend in heaven. 
Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass. 1 see what lies beyond it 

To Princk Henbt. 
And you, O Prince I bear back mj benison 
Unto my father's house, and all within it. 
This morning in the church I prayed* for them, 
After confesfflon, after absolution, 
When my whole soul was white^ I prayed for them . 
God will take care of them, they need me not 
And in your life let my remembrance linger^ 
As something not to trouble and disturb it, 
But to complete it, adding life to life. 
And if at tunes beside the evening fire 
You see my face among the other &ces, 
Let it not be regarded as a ghost 
That haunts your house, but as a guest that lores 

you. 
' Nay, even as one of your own family, 
Without whose presence there were something 

wanting. 
I have no more to say. Let us go in. 

PRUfCK HENRT. 

Friar Angelo ! I charge you on your life. 
Believe not what she says, for she is mad. 
And comes here not to die, but to be heaJed. 

ELSIE. 

Alas I Prince Henry ! 

LUCIFER. 

Come with me ; this way< 

goe$ in rcUh Lucifer, tcAo ihrtutt Prinob Hbhbt 
back and cloget Hke door. 
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PRIHGK HKITBT. 

Gone 1 and the light of all my life gone with her 1 
A sadden darkness fitlls upon the world ! 
O, what a vile and abject thing am I, 
That purchase length of days at such a cost 1 
Not by her death alone,' but by the death 
Of all that's good and true and noble in me ! 
All manhood, excellence, and self-respect, 
All love, and &ith, and hope, and heart are dead I 
Ail m^ divine nobility of nature 
By this one act is foneited forever. 
I am a Prince in nothing but in name 1 
To the attendants. 

Why did you let this horrible deed be done ? 
Why did you not lay hold on her, and keep her 
From self-destruction ? Angelo ! murderer I 
Struggles ai the dooTy but cannot cpen iL 

KLsiB wiQdn. 
Farewelli dear Piince I farewell I 

PBINCS HE17RT. 

Unbar the door ! 

LUCIFEB. 

It ii too late P 

PBnVCX BXHBT. 

It shall not be too late I 
ThtHi1mntih%do€Tcptnaind rusk m. 



THB COTTAGE IN THE ODKNWALD. 
Ubsdla, Spuming. Summer afUmoon. A table spread, 



I HAVE marked it well, — ^it must be true, — 
Deaih never takes one alone, but two I 
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Whenever he enters in at a door, 
Under roof of gold or roof of thatch. 
He always leaves it upon the latch, 
And comes again ere the year is o'er. 
Never one of a household only ! 
Perhaps it is a mercy of God, 
Lest the dead there under the sod. 
In the land of strangers, should be lonely I 
Ah me ! I think I am lonelier here 1 
It is hard to go, — but harder to stay ! 
Were it not tor the children, I should pray 
That Death would take me within the year 1 
And Gottlieb ! — ^he is at work all day. 
In the sunny field, or the forest murk. 
But I know that his thoughts are far away, 
I know that his heart is not in his work 1 
And when he comes home to me at night 
He is not cheery, but sits and sighs. 
And I see the great tears in his eyes, 
And try to be cheerful for his sake. 
Only the children's hearts are light. 
Mine is weary, and ready to break. 
Grod help us ! I hope we have done right ; 
We thought we were acting for the best I 

Looking iknmgh ihe open door. 
Who is it coming under the trees ? 
A man, in the Irince's livery dreieed I 
He looks about him with doubtful faee. 
As if uncertain of the place. 
He stops at the beehives ; — now he sees 
The garden gate ; — ^he is going past 1 
Can he be afraid of the bees f 
No ; he is coming in at last ! 
He fills my heart with strange alarm I 
Enter a Foretter, 

FORESTER. . 

b this the tenant Gottlieb's faim ? 
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URSULA. 

This is his farm, and I his wife. 

Pray sit What may your. business be ? 

FOBB8TBB. 

News from the Prince 1 

UBSULA. 

Of death or life? 

FORESTER. 

You put your questions eagerly-J 

URSULA. 

Answer me, then ! How is the Prince ? 



I left him only two hours since 
Homeward returning down the river, 
As strong and well as if God, the Giver, 
Had given him back his youth again. 

URSULA, deipairing. 
Then Elsie, my poor child, is dead ! 

FORESTER. 

That, my good woman, I have not said. 
Do n't cross the bridge till you come to it. 
Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit 

URSULA. 

' Keep me no longer in this pain ! 

FORESTER. 

It is true your daughter is no more ; — 
That is, the peasant she was before. 



Alas I I am simple and lowl^ bred, 
I am poor, distracted, and forlorn. 
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And it is not well that you of the court 
Should mock me thus, and make a sport 
Of a joyless mother whose child is dead, 
For you, too, were of mother born ! 

FORESTER. 

Your daughter lives, and the Prince is well I 
You will learn ere long how it all befell. 
Her heart for a moment never failed ; 
S?* ^^®" *^®y reached Salerno's gate, 
The Prince's nobler self prevailed. 
And saved her for a nobler fete. 
And he was healed, in his despair. 
By the touch of St Matthew's sacred bones ; 
Though I think the long ride in the open air, 
Ihat pilgnmage over stocks and stones, 
in the miracle must come in for a share I 

URSULA. 

Timn ! who lovest the poor and lowly, 

if the loud cry of a mother's heart 

Can ever ascend to where thou art, 

iito thy blessed hands and holy 

Iteceive my prayer of praise and thanksgivina 

i^et the hands that bore our Saviour be^'it 

^tx) the awful presence of God ; 

^or thjr feet with holiness are shod, 

And if thou bearest it he will hear it 

uur child who was dead again is Uving ! 

FORESTER. 

I did not tell yon she was dead ; 

a/X"^ *^''''^^* ^ '* ^^ '^o fault of mine ; 
At this very moment, while I speak, 

In7.T l^fl^ homeward down the Rhine, 

And decked with banners white and Ted 
AS the colors on your daughter's cheek. - 
They caU her the Lady AScia now ; ., ^,-lc^ 
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For the Prince in Salerno made a tow 
That Elsie only would he wed. 



Jesu Maria ! what a change ! 

All seems to me so weird and strange I 

FOBESTEB. 

I saw her standing on the deck, 

Beneath an awning cool and shady ; 

Her cap of velvet could not hold 

The tresses of her hair of gold, 

That flowed and floated like the stream, 

And fell in masses down her neck. 

As fair and lovely did she seem 

As in a story or a dream 

Some beautiful and foreign lady. 

And the Prince looked so grand and proud. 

And waved his hand thus to the crowd 

That gazed and shouted from the shore, ~ 

All down the river, long and loud. 



We shall behold our child once more ; 
She is not jdead 1 She is not dead I 
God, listening, must have overheard 
The prayers, that, without sound or word, 
Our hearts in secrecy have said I 
O, bring me to her ; for mine eyes 
Are hungry to behold her face ; 
My very soul withjn me cries ; 
My very hands seem to caress her, 
To see her, gaze at her, and bless her ; 
Dear Elsie, child of God and grace I . 

Goes otU toward the garden, 

FORESTER. 

There goes the good woman out of her head ; 
And GotUieb's supper is waiting here ; 
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A very capacious flagon of beer, 

And a very portentous loaf of bread. 

One would say his grief did not mucb oppre^ him. 

Here's to the health of the Prince, God bless him 

Be drinks. 

Ha ! it buzzes, and stings like a hornet ! 
And what a scene there, through the door I 
The forest behind and the garden before, 
And midway an old man of threescore, 
With a wife and children that caress him. 
Let me try still further to cheer and adorn it 
■\^th a merry, echoing blast of my comet I 

Goes otU bUnoing Us hom> 



THE CASTLE OP VAUTSBERG ON THE BHINS. 

Pbikce Henbt und Elsib standing on ike terrace a 
evemng. The sound of beUs heard from a distance. 

PBINOB HENBT. 

We are alone. The wedding guests 
Bide down the hill, with plimiesand cloaks. 
And the descending dark invests 
The Niederwald, and all the nests 
Among its hoar and haunted oaks. 



What bells are those, that ring so slow, 
So mellow, musical, and low ? 

PBINCB HENBT. 

They are the bells of Geisenheim, 
That with their melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 
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EL8IB. 

Listen, beloved. 

PRINCE HBNBT. 

They are done I 
Dear Elsie ! many years ago 
Those same sofit bells at eventide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 
As, seated by Fastrada's side 
At Ingelhcim, in all his pride 
He heard their sound with secret pain. 



Their voices only speak to me 
Of peace and deep tranquillity, 
And endless confidence in thee ! 

PRINCE RENRT. 

Thou knowest the story of her ring, 

How, when the court went back to Aix, 

Fastrada died ; and bow the king 

Sat watching by her night and day, 

Till into one of the blue lakes, 

Which water that delicious land. 

They cast the ring, drawn from her hand ; 

And the great monarch sat serene 

And sad beside the fated shore. 

Nor left the land forever more. 



That was true love. 

PRINCE HENRT. 

For him the queen 
Ne'er did what thou hast done for me. 

ELSIE. 

Wilt thou as fond and faithful be ? 
Wilt thou so love me after death ? 
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PBINGB HENRT. 

In life's delia;ht, in death's dismay, 
In storm and sunshine, night and day, 
In health, in sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, I am thine ! 
Thou hast Fastrada's ring. Beneath 
The calm, blue waters ot thine eyes 
Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 
And, undisturbed by this world's breathy 
With magic light its jewels shine ! 
This golden ring, which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the mom, 
Is but a symbol and a semblance, 
An outward fashion, a remembrance, 
Of what thou wearest within unseen, 
O my Fastrada, O my queen ! ' 
Behold ! the hiU-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst ; 
While the whole valley deep below 
Is filled, and seems to overnow, 
With a fast^rising tide of mist 
The evening air grows damp and chill ; 
Let us go in. 

EL8IB. 

Ah, not 80 
See yonder fire !^ It is the moon 
Slow rising o'er tie eastern hill. 
It glimmers on the forest tips, 
And through the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of light, 
And makes the heart in love with night 

PBINCE HSNBT. 

Oft on tills terrace, when the day 
Was closing, have I stood and gazed, 
And seen the landscape fade away, 
And the white vapors rise and drown 
Hamlet and vineyard, tower and town. 
While fiu* above the hill-tops blazed. 
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But then another hand than thine 
Was gently held and clasped in mine ; 
Another head upon my breast 
Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 
Why dost thou lift those tender eyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise ? 
A minstrel's, not a maiden's hand, 
Was that which in my own was pressed. 
A manly form usurped thy place, 
A beautiful, but bearded face, 
That now is in the Holy Land, 
Yet in my memory from afar 
Is shining on us like a star. 
Bat linger not For while I speak, 
A sheeted spectre white and tall, 
The cold nust dimbs the castle wall, 
And lays his hand upon thy cheek 
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EPILOGUE. 

THE TWO RECORDINO ANGELS ASCENDISO* 

THE augel of good deeds, mUi eh»td hoolu 

God sent his messenger the raini 
And said unto the mountain brook, 
" Rise up, and from thy caverns look 
And leap, with naked, snow-white feet, 
From the cool hills into the heat 
Of the broad, arid plain/' 

God sent his messenger of faith, 
And whispered in the maiden's heart, 
" Rise up, and look from where liiou art, 
And scatter with unselfish hands 
Thy freshness on the barren sands 
And solitudes of Death." 

O beauty of holiness, 

Of self-lbrgetfulness, of lowliness I 

O power of meekness. 

Whose very gentleness and weakness 

Are like the yielding, but irresistible air . 

Upon the pages 

Of the sealed volume that I bear, 

The deed divine 

Is written in characters of gold. 

That never shall grow old, 

But through all ages 

Bum and shine, 
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With soft effolgence 1 
O Grod ! it is thy'indulgence 
That fills the world with the bliss 
Of a good deed like this ! 

THE ANGEL OF EVIL DEEDS, wUh Opm booL 

Not yet, not yet 

Is the red sun whclly set, 

But evermore recedes, 

While open still I bear 

The Book of Evil Deeds, 

To let the breathings of the upper air 

Visit its pages and erase 

The records from its face ! 

Fainter and fainter as I ga^ 

In the broad blaze 

The glimmering landscape shines, 

And below me the black river 

Is hidden by wreaths of vapor I 

Fainter and fainter the black lines 

Begin to quiver 

Along the whitening surface of the paper ; 

Shade after shade 

The terrible words grow fiunt and fade, 

And in their place 

Runs a white space I 

Down goes the sun 

But the soul of one, 

Who by repentance 

Has escai)ea the dreadful sentence, 

Shines bright below me as I lode. 

It is the end ! 

With closed Book 

To Grod do I ascend. 

Lo I over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet ; 
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A blackness inwardly brightening 

With sullen heat, 

As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Repeated and again repeated, 

Deep and loud 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud, 

Swells and rolls away in the distance, 

As if the sheeted 

Lighfning retreated, 

BsSied and thwarted by the wind's reostance. 

It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery ; 

And since God suffers him to be^ 

He, too, is God's minister, 

And labors for some sood 

By us not understood I 
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Should you ask me, whence tihese storiei? 

Whence these legends and traditions, 

With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 

With the curling smoke of wigwams, 

With the rushing of great rivers. 

With their frequent repetitions. 

And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains ? 

I should answer, I should tell joti, 
" From the forests and the praines. 
From the great lakes of the Northland. 
From the Eind of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fen-landf. 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer." 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward. 
Found these legends and traditions, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
" In the bird's-neets of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 
In the hoof-prints of the bison. 
In the eyry of the eagle ! 

" All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
(2ai) 
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In the melanclioly marshes ; 
Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa! " 

If still further you should ask me. 
Saying, ** Who was Nawadaha ? 
Tell us of this Nawadaha," 
I should answer your inquiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 

" In the Vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley, 
By the pleasant water-courses, 
Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 
Bound about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and the corn-fields^ 
Aad beyond them stood the forest. 
Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Green in Simmier, white in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing. 

" And the pleasant water-courses, 
You could trace them through the valley. 
By the rushins in the Spring-time, 
By the alders m the Summer, 
By the white fog in the Autumn, 
By the black line in the Winter ; 
Aiid beside them dwelt the singer, 
In the Vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley. 

** There he sane of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 
Sang his wondrous birth and being. 
How he prayed and how he fasted. 
How he fived, and toiled, and suflered. 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people ! " 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
shadow of the forest, 
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Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-stoim. 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their ejTies ; — 
Listen to these wild traditions, 
To this Song of Hiawatha I 

Ye who love a nation's legends. 
Love the ballads of a people, 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen. 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 
To this Song of Hiawatha I 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not. 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness. 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simple -story. 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Fause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription. 
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Written with Httle skill of son^raft, 
Hoixiebr plumses, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet (^heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 
Sti^ and read this rude inscription, 
Bead this Song of Hiawatha 1 



THE PEAOS-PIPB. 

On the Mountains of the Prairie, 
On the great Red Pij)e»stone Quany, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Fie the Master of Life, descending, 
On the red crags of the -quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations. 
Called the tribes of men together. 

From his footprints flowed a river. 
Leaped into the light of morning. 
O'er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet. 
And the Spirit, stooping earthward, 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it, 
Saying to it, " Run in this way ! ** 

From the red stone of the quairy 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem. 
With its dark green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow. 
With the bark of the red willow ; 
Breathed upon the neighbouring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafe together. 
Till in flame they burst and kindled ; 
And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mishty, 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
(285) 
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Of your wrangling and dissenaons ; 
All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in "discord ; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

" I will send a Prophet to you, 
A Deliverer of the nations, 
Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
If you listen to his counsels, 
You will multiply and prosper ; 
If his warnings pass unheeded, 
You will fade away and perish ! 

" Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces. 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from this quarry. 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your br^htest feathers. 
Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward ! " 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin, 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear. 
Leaped into the rushing river. 
Washed the war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water. 
Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending; 
Dark below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it ! 

From the river came the warriors. 
Clean and washed from all their war-paint; 
On the banks their clubs they buried. 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
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THE FOUR WINDS. 

" Honor be to MudjekeewisI" 
Cried the warriors, cried the old men, 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North-Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 
From the Great Bear of the mountaina. 
From the terror of the nations, 
As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountains, 
Like a rock with mosses on it. 
Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him, 
Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared him, 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Wanned the hands of Mudjekeewis, 
As he "drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not, 
Over the small eyes, that saw not, 
Over the long nose and nostrils, 
The black muffle of the nostrils, 
Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung alofl his war-club, 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry. 
Smote the mighty Midic-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead, 

Vt between the eyes he smote him. 
(240) 
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With the heavy blow bewildered, 
Rose the Great Bear of the mountains ; 
But his knees beneath him trembled, 
And he whimpered like a woman, 
As he reeled and staggered forward, 
As he sat upon his haunches; 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
Standing fearlessly before him. 
Taunted him in loud derision, 
Spake disdainfully in this w}se : — 

" Hark you, Bear ! you are a coward, 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman ! 
Bear ! ^ou know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together ; 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go sneaking in the forest, 
Tou go hiding in the mountains ! 
Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 
But you. Bear 1 sit here and whimper. 
And disgrace your tribe by crying, 
Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 
Like a cowardly old woman I " 

Then again he raised his war-clnb, 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead. 
Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 
Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 
He the Great Bear of the mountains, 
He the terror of the nations. 

" Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! " 
With a sliout exclaimed the people, 
" Honor be to Mudiekeewis I 
Henceforth he shall be the West- Wind, 
And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
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Over all the winds of heaven. 

Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West- Wind I" 

Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 
For himself he kept the West- Wind, 
Gave the others to his children ; 
Unto Wabun gave the East- Wind, 
Gave the South to Shawondasee, 
And the North- Wind, wild and cruel, 
To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the morning, 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o*er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
And whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun ; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him, 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him, 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 
Still his heart was sad within him. 
For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing earthward, 
While the village still was sleeping, 
And the fog lay on the river. 
Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise. 
He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow, 
Gathering water-flags and rushes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every morning, gazing earthward. 
Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 
3 lakes among the rushes. 
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And he loved the lonely maiden, 
Who thus waited for his coming ; 
For they both were solitary, . 
She on earth and he In heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses, / 

Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flattering words he wooed her, 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odors, 
Till he drew her to his bosom, 
Folded in his robes of crimson. 
Till into a star he changed her. 
Trembling still upon his bosom ] 
And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 
Wabun and the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star of Morning. 

But the fierce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs. 
In the everlasting snow-drifts. 
In the kingdom of Wabasso, 
In the land of the WWte Rabbit. 
He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees^th scarlet, 
Stained the leaves wh red and yellow ; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes. 
Sifting, hissing through the forest. 
Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers, 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward. 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee. 

Once the fierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts)' 
From his home among the iceberss. 
And his hair, with snow besprinUed, 
Streamed behind him like a river. 
Like a black and wintry river. 
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Of your wranglings and dissensions ; 
All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in"ciiscord ; 
Therefore be at pe^ce henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

" I will send a Prophet to you, 
A Deliverer of the nations, 
Who shall guide you and shall teach you^ 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
If you listen to his counsels, 
You will multiply and prosper ; 
If his warnings pass unheeded, 
You will fade away and perish I 

" Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from this quarry. 
Mould and make it into Feace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you. 
Deck them with your brightest feathers. 
Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward ! " 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin,* 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear. 
Leaped into the rushing river, 
Washed the war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water. 
Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending; 
Dark below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it ! 

From the river came the warriors. 
Clean and washed from all their war-paint; 
On the banks their clubs they buried, 
Buried all their warlike weapons, 
^anito, the mighty, 
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In the drowsy, dreanw sunshine, 
In the never-ending Summer. 
He it. was who sent the wood-birds, 
Sent the robin, the Opechee, 
Sent the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow. 
Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Sent the melons and tobacco, 
And the grapes in purple clusters. 

From ms pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor. 
Filled the air with dreamy softness. 
Grave a twinkle to the water. 
Touched the rugged hills with smoothneM, 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north-land, 
In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 

Listless, careless Shawondasee I 
In his life he had one shadow. 
In his heart one sorrow had he. 
Once, as he was gazing northward, 
Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden standing, 
Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie ; 
Brightest green were all her garments, 
And her hair was like the sunshine. . 

Day by day he gazed upon her. 
Day by day he sighed with passion, 
Day by day his heart within him 
Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 
But he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her ; 
Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pursue her and persuade her. 
So he only gazed upon her, 
Onlv Qof g^ud sighed with passion 
^en of the prairie. 
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Till one mornings looking northward, 
He beheld her yellow tresses 
Changed and covered o*er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 
" Ah I my brother from the North-land, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit I 
You have stolen the maiden from me, 
You have laid your hand upon her, 
You have wooed and won my maiden, 
With your stories of the North-land ! " 
. Thus the wretched Shawondasee . . 
Breathed into the air his sorrow ; 
And the South- Wind o'er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion. 
With the sighs of Shawondasee, 
Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes. 
Full of thistle-down the prairie, 
And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 
Never more did Sliawondasec 
See the maid with yellow tresses ! 

Poor, deluded Shawondasee ! 
T was no woman that you gazed at, 
'T was no maiden that you sighed for, 
'T was the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy Summer 
You had ^ed at with such longing, 
You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had pufied away forever. 
Blown into the air with sighing. 
Ah ! deluded Shawondasee I 

Thus the Four Winds were divided 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens ; 
At the comers of the heavens ; 
For himself the West- Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 
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Downward through the evenmg twilight, 

In the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered a^s, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women. 
Swinging in a s^dng of grape- vines> 
When her rival, the rejected, 
FuH of jealousy and hatred, 
Cut the leafy swing asuuder^ 
Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines^ 
And Nokomis fell afFrighted 
Downward through the evening tinlight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 
On the prairie full of blossoms. 
" See f a star falls ! " said the people ; 
"^ From the sky a star is falling ! " 

There among the ferns and mosses. 
There amotvg nie prairie lilies, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 
In the moonlight and the stariight. 
Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 
And she called her name Wenonah^ 
As the firet-born of ber daughters* 
And the daughter of Nokomis 
Grew up like the-prairie lilies. 
Grew a tall and slender maiden, 
With the beauty of the moonlight. 
With the beauty of the starlight 

And Nokomis warned her often, 
fijivinor oft, and oft repeating, 
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" O, beware of Mudjekeewls, 

Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewia; 

Listen not to what he tells you ; 

Lie not down up6n the meadow, 

Stoop not down among the lilies, 

Lest the West- Wind come and harm you 1 * 

But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 
And the West- Wind came at evening, ^ 

Walking lightly o'er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms. 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetneasy 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was bom my Hiawatha, 
Thus was born the chjld of wonder ; 
But the daughter of Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's gentle mother, 
In her anguish died deserted 
By the West- Wind, felse and ^thless. 
By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the sad Nokomis ; 
" O that I were dead ! " she murmured, 
" O that I were dead, as thou art ! 
No more work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonowin ! Wahonowin ! " 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them ; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
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Beat the clear and sunny water, , 
Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled, old Nokoinis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soil in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 
, Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
" Hush ! the Naked Bear will get thee ! • 
liuUed him into slumber, singing, 
" Ewa-yea ! my little owlet ! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea ! my little owlet ! " 

Many thin^ Nokomis Iziught him 
Of the stars mat shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 
Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 
Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens. 
Crowded with the ghosts, lie shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lappmg ot the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
" Minne-wawa ! " said the pine-trees, 
" Mudway-aushka I " said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flittins through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
-^he song Nokomis taught him : 
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** Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Era upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids ! " 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water. 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, " What is that, Nokomis ? * 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
" Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his gi'andmother, and threw her 
Ub into the sky at midnight ; 
Right against the moon he threw her ; 
*T IS her body that you see there." 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, " What is that, Nokomis ? " 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
" *T is the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 
, When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
" What is that ? he cried in terror ; 
" WTiat is that ? " he said, " Nokomis ? " 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
** That is but the owl and owlet. 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other." 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all tneir secreta, 
How thev built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them '' Hiawatha's Chickens." 
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Of ail beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrete, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Brothers." 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
He the traveller and the talker, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers^ 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 
" Go, my son, into the forest. 
Where the red deer herd together, 
£j11 for us a famous roebuck. 
Kill for us a deer with antlers ! " 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
** Do not shoot us Hiawatha 1 ** 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I " 

Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among the branches. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree. 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
" Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! " 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
*'"'■ erect upon his haunches. 
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Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little hunter, 

** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! " 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the river. 
To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came. 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him. 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with, all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah I the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him « 

Dead he lay there in the forest. 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward. 
And la^o and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer's hide Nokomis 
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Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 
From the red duer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet In his honor. 
All the vllhige came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taba I 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-tayseel 



IV. 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJBKBEWISb 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Uiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
f jcamed in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors. 

Swifl of foot was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such Heetness, 
That the arrow fell behind him ! 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot ten arrows upward, 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftneaii 
That the tenth had left the oow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Magic mittens made of deer-skin ; 
When upon his hands he wore them, 
He coula smite the rocks asunder, 
He could giind them into powder. 
He had moccasins enchanted, 
Magic moccasins of deer-skin ; 
When he bound them round his anklet 
When upon his feet he tied them, 
At each stride a mile he measured I 

Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his fether Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother. 
Of the falsehood of his father ; 
And his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 
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Then he said to old Nokomis, 
" I 'will go to Mudjekeewis, 
See how fares it with my father, 
At the doorways of the West-Wind, 
At the portals of the Sunset ! " 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 
Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings, 
Riehlj^ wrought with quills and wampum ; 
On his head his eagle-feathers, 
Round his waist bis belt of wampum, 
In his hand his bow of ash-wood. 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows, 
Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers; 
Witn his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
With his moccasins enchanted. 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 
'* Go not forth, O Hiawatha I 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 
To the realms of Mudjekeewis, 
Lest he harm you with his magic. 
Lest he kill you with his cunmng I ** 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman's warning ; 
Forth he strode into the forest, 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Lurid seemed the sky above him, 
Lurid seemed the earth beneath him, 
Hot and close the air around him, 
Filled with smoke and fiery vapors, 
As of burning woods and prairies, 
For his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed westward, westward, 
Left the fleetest deer behind him. 
Left the antelope and bison ; 
r!rna«pri +he rushiug Esconawbaw, ' 
nighty Mississippi, 
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- Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 
Passed the dwellings of the Blackfeet, 
Came unto the Bocky Mountains, 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 
Where upon the gusty summits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 
Ruler of the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 
On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy treneai 
Gleamed like drilling snow his tresses, 
(rlared like Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ijke the star with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 
Haw his youth rise up before him 
in the face of Hiawatha, 
Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
FYom the grave rise up before lum. 

" Welcome ! ** said he, " Hiawatha, 
To the kin^om of the West- Wind I 
1 .ong have 1 been w^uting for you ! 
i'outh is lovely, age is lonely, 
Youth is fiery, age is frosty ; 
You bring back the days departed, 
You brins back my youth oi passion, 
And the Dcautiful Wenonah I;' 

Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered; 
Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess, 
Uf his perilous adventures. 
His indomitable courage, 
His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 
Listening to his father's boastms ; 
With a smile he sat and listened, 
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Uttered neither threat nor menace, 
Neither word nor look betrayed him^ 
But his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, ** O Mudjekeewia, 
Is there nothing that can harm you ? 
Nothing that you are afraid of? ** 
And the mighty Mudjckeewis, 
Grand and gracious in his boasting, 
Answered, sayino;, "There is nothing. 
Nothing but the olack rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek 1 " 

And ne looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant, 
With a countenance {>aternal, 
Looked with pride upon the beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure, 
Saying, " O my Hiawatha ! 
Is there any thing can harm you ? 
Anything you are afraid of? " 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain, 
Held his peace, as if resolving, 
And then answered, " There is nothing. 
Nothing but the bulrush yonder, 
Nothing but the great Apukwa I " 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising, 
Stretched his hand to pluck me bulmahi 
Hiawatha cried in terror. 
Cried in well-dissembled terror, 
" Kago ! kago I do not touch it I " 
" Ah, kawepn I " said Mudjekeewis, 
" No indeed, I will not touch it I " 

Then they talked of other matters; 
First of Hiawatha's brothers. 
First of Wabun, of the East-Wind, 
Of the South-Wind, Shawondasee, 
Of the North, Kabibonokka ; 
*"' ^ Hiawatha's mother. 
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Of the beautiful Wenonah, 
Of her birth upon the meadow, 
Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, " O Mudjekeewis, 
It -was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty, 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 
You confess it 1 you confess it ! " 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses, 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 
And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon tue black rock. 
On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Rent the juttin^ crag asunder. 
Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
.Hurled them madly at his father. 
The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 
For his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the WestrWind 
Blew the fragments backward from him, 
With the breathing of his nostHls, 
With the tempest of his anger. 
Blew them back at his asssuiant ; 
Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow. 
From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 

Then began the deadly conflict, 
Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyrie screamed the eagle, 
The Eeneu, the great war^eagle ; 
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Sat upon the crags around them, 
Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 
And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the mtal Wawbeek ; 
Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle, 
And the air was full of shoutings, 
And the thunder of the mountains. 
Starting, answered, " Baim-wawa 1 " 

Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o'er the mountains, 
Stumbhng westward down the mountains, 
Three whole days retreated fighting. 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West- Wind, 
To the .portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth's remotest border. 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flaming 
Drops into her nest at nightfall. 
In the melancholy marshes. 

" Hold I " at length cried Mudjekeewia, 
** Hold, my son, my Hiawatha I 
'Tis impossible to kill me, 
For you cannot kill the immortal. 
I have put you to this trial. 
But to know and prove your courage ; 
Now receive the prize of valor I 

" Go back to your home and people. 
Live among them, toil among them. 
Cleanse the eartli from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishingrgrounds and rivers, 
Slay all monsters and magicians, 
All the Wendigoes, the giants, 
All the serpents, the Kenabeeks, 
As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 
RIaw f>»o Great Bear of the moantainBL 
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*'And at last when Death draws near yoUt 
WTien the awful eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 
I will share my kingdom with you. 
Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest- Wind, Keewaydin, 
Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin." 

Thus was fought that famous battle 
In the dreadful da^^s of Shah-shah, 
In the days long smee departed, 
In the kingdom of the West-Wind. 
Still the hunter sees its traces 
Scattered far o'er hill and valley ; 
Sees the giant bulrush growing 
By the ponds and water-courses, 
Sees the masses of the Wawbcck 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him. 
Pleasant was the air above him, 
For the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him, 
From his brain the thouo;ht of vengeance, 
From his heart the bummg fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened, 
Only once he paused or halted, 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Launch and leap into the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
A.rrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and cosdy. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
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Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and sunsbir**. 

Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate 

Feet as rapid as the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as musical a laughter ; 

And he named her from the river, 

From the water-fall he named her, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden. 
See the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain. 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain. 
As one sees the ISIinnchaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visionfl 
Fill the fiery brains of young men ? 
Who shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha V 
All he told to old Nokomis, 
When he reached the lodge at sunset. 
Was the meeting with his father. 
Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 
Not a word he said of arrows, 
Not a word of Laughing Water J 



V. 

HIAWATHA'S FASTIXCk 

Yoxj shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest. 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater crafl in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting. 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it, 
And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

On the first day of his fasting 
Through the ieafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 
Ileard the pheasant, Bena, drumming. 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Rattling in his hoard of acorns, 
Saw the pigeon, the Omcme, 
Building nests among the pine-trees, 
And in fiocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to- the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailin^r far above him. 
** Master of Life V* he cried, desponding, 
" Must our lives depend on these things ?" 

On the next day of his fasting 
By the river's brink he wandered. 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
(263) 
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Saw the wild rice, MahiicmHMiee, 

Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 

And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, 

Trailing o'er the aider-branches, 

Filling all the air with fragrance I 

" Master of Life I " he cried, desponding, 

'^ Must our lives depend on these things i ' 

On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered. 
By the still, transparent water ; 
Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 
Scattering drops like beads of wampctiiiy 
Saw the yellow jjerch, the Sahwa, 
Like a sunbeam in the water, 
Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 
And the nerring, Okahahwis, 
And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish \ 
" Master of Life! " he cried, desponding^ 
" Must our lives depend on these thingn ? ' 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy ,^ swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 
On the splendor of the sunset. 
^ And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garmeitts green and yeflow. 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of ^een bent o'er bis forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he Iwked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
^ed form and features^ 
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And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, " O my Hiawatha ! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing. 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 

** From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches. 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me I ** 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and boiom. 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 
And the more they strove and struggled, 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 
Till the darkness fell around them. 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

'^ 'T is enough I '' then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
^ But ^morrow, when the sun sets, 
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[ will come again to try you." 
And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had vanished. 
Leaving him alone and fainting. 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day. 
When the sun through heaven descending^ 
Like a red and burning cinder, 
From the hearth of tibe Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters. 
Came Mondamin for the trial, 
F*r the strife with Hiawatha ; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing. 
Into empty air retummg, 
Taking shape when earSi it touches, 
But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them. 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there. 
In his garments green and yellow ; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, " O Hiawatha ! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
"* faster of Life, who sees us, 
to you the triumph! " 
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Then he smiled, and said: " To>monow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 
Is the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and o'ercome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Where the rain may fall upon me. 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nSlding plumage from me, 
Lay mc in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

^ Let no hand disturb my slumber. 
Let no weed nor worm molest me. 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me. 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine." 

And thus sa}4ng, he departed; 
Peacefully sl6pt Hiawatha, 
But he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon nis lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Scbowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to <he darksome forest ; 
Heard the sighing of the branches, 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind, 
Hejf^d them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers: 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On tlie morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest his hunger should o'ercome him. 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not, 
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Only- said to her, " Nokomis, 
Wait until the sun is setting, 
Till the darkness falls around us, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-^h, 
Crying from the desolate marshes. 
Tells us that the day is ended." 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 
Fearing lest his strength should fsdl him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. ^ 
He meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 
Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over field and forest, 
Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward. 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water. 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold I the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his s^arments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted. 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Round about him spun the landscape. 
Sky and forest reeled together. 
And his strong heart leaped within him, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddftfily upon the greensward 
XM Hiawa^a, 
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Panting with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 
And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered. 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
ISIade the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondainin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and %ht above him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-^huh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation. 
Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Werfi accomplished and completed, 
Brjt the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping m the rain and sunshine, ' 
Where his scattered plumes and garmenti 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day b^ day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould sof^ above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects. 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another. 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it. 
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And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, " It is Mondamin I 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! " 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 
Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told^ them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
Of this new gift to the nations. 
Which should be their food forever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered. 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spint 
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HIAWATHA'S FRISirDS. 

Two good friends had Hiawatha, 

Singled out from all the others, 

Bound to him in closest union, 

And to whom he gave the right hand 

Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathwaj^ 
Never grew the grass upon it ; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoods. 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 
Found no eager ear to listen, 
Could not breed ill-will between them, 
For they kept each other's counsel. 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childhke was he. 
Brave as man is, soft as woman. 
Pliant as a wand of willow. 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened; 
All the warriors gathered round him. 
All the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he &shioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow, 
(271) 
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That the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 
That the wood-birds ceased from singing. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chatter in the oak-txe«3, 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing ! " 

Yes, the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teach me son^ as full of frenzy I " 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness ! " 

And the whippoorwill, Wawonaissa^ 
Sobbing, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as melancholy, 
Teach me songs as full of sadness I " 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sanp of death, and life undying 
In me Islands of the Blessed, 
In tlie kin^om of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Vary dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians. 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
For hia gentleness he loved him, 
agio of his singing. 
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Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals; 
He the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved him. 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kvvasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 
Never played with other children. 
Never fished and never hunted. 
Not like other children was he ; 
But they saw that much he fasted, 
Much his Manito entreated, 
Much besought his Guardian Spirit 

*^ Lazy Kwasind ! " said his mother, 
" In my work you never help me \ 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 
In the Winter you are cowering 
O'er the firebrands in the wigwam 1 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With my nets you never help me I 
At the door my nets are hanging. 
Dripping, freezing with the water ; > >. . 

Gro and wring them, Yenadizze I 
Gro and dry them in the sunshine ! " 

Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silence, 
Took the nets, that hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without breaking 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

**• JjSLzy Kwasind ! ** said his father, 
" In the hunt you never help me ; —^ 

Every bow you touch is broken, 
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Snapped asunder every arrow ; 
Yet come with me to the forest, 
Yon shall bring the hunting homeward." 

Down a narrow pass they wandered^ 
Where a brooklet led tliem onwaaxl, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
IMarked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Lying len^hwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 

<i We must go back," said me old man, 
" O'er these logs we cannot clamber ; 
Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o'er them I " 
And straightway his pipe he lighted. 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 
But before his pipe was finished, 
Lol the path was cleared before him; 
All the trunks had Kwaand lifted, 
To the right hand, to the left hand, 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows. 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

'^ Lazy Kwasind I " said the young men. 
As they sported in the meadow ; 
" Why stand idly looking at us. 
Leaning on the rock behmd you ? 
Come and wrestle with the others, 
Let us pitch the quoit together I " 

lazy Kwasind made no answer. 
To their challenge made no answer, 
Only rose, and, 2owly turning. 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers. 
Tore it from its deep foundation. 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitched it sheer into the river. 
Sheer into the swift Fauwating, 
' "till is seen in Summer. 
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Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwating, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
In the stream he saw a beaver, 
Saw Ahmeck, the King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river. 
Plunged beneath the bubbling surface. 
Through the whirlpools chased the beayer, 
Followed him among the islands, 
Stayed so long beneath the water, 
That his terrified companions 
Cried, " Alas ! good bye to Kwasind ! 
We shall never more see Kwasind I ** 
But he reappeared triumphant. 
And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as I have told you. 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician. 
And the very strong mail, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 
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HIAWATHA'S SAILING. 

" Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree I 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree I 
Growin^'by the rushing river. 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily I 

" Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper ! " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest. 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were smging, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, " Behold me ! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me ! " 
And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning. 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
" Take my cloak, O Hiawatha ! " 

With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
^' ' deft the bark asunder, 
(276) 
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^th a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from tlie trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar I > 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me I " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
" Take my boughs, O Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
-Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended bows together. 

" Give me of your roots, O Tamarack ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree I 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning. 
Touched his forehead with its tassels. 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
" Take them all, O ffiawatha 1 " 

From the earth he tore the fibres. 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

" Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree 1 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams, together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me I " 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkneM, 
Battled like a shore with pebbles^ 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
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** Take my balm, O Hiawatha 1 " 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

" Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog 1 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom ! " 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
" Take my quills, O Hiawatha 1 " 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows. 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wi'ought them. 
Hound its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 
In the bosom oi the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the %htness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar. 
All the larch's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, ^ 
Like a yellow water-liljr. ■ 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Paddles none he had or needed, 

'' oughts %a paddles served him, 
"les served to guide him ; 
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Bwift or slow at will he glided, 
' Veered to right or left at pleasure- 
Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 

Saying, " Help me clear this river 

Of its sunken lop[s and sand-bars." 
Straight into the river Kwaand 

Plun^d as if he were an otter, 

Dived as if he were a beaver, 

Stood up to his waist in water. 

To his arm-pits in the river. 

Swam and shouted in the river. 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 

With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 

With his feet the ooze and tangle. 
And thus sailed my Hiawatha 

Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 

Sailed through all its bends and windings, 

Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 

While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind 

Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 
Up and down the river went they, 

In and out among its islands. 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar. 

Dragged the dead trees from its channel, 

Made its passage safe and certain, 

Made a pathway for the people. 

From its springs among the mountains, 

To the waters of Pauwating* 

To the bay of Taquamenaw. 
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HIAWATHA'S FISHOKI. 

FOKTH vsptm the Gitche Gnmee, 
On the shiniDg Big-Sea-Water, 
With his fishing-line of cedar. 
Of the twisted Dark of cedar, 
Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Mshe-Nahma, King of Fishes,. 
In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 
He coala see the fishes swimming 
Far down in the depths below him ; 
See the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
Like a sunbeam in the water, 
See the Shawgashee, the craw-fish> 
Like a spider on the bottom. 
On the white and sandy bottcxn. 

At the stem sat Hiawatha, 
With his fishing-line of cedar ; 
Li his plumes the breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches ; 
On the bows, with tail erected, 
Sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo ; 
In hifi fur the breeze of mining 
Fla^^ed as in the prairie grasses. 

On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the sturge<Ki, Iving c^ Fishes ; 
Throujjh his gills he breathed the water. 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 

There he lay in ail his armor ; 
rk« ^^^y^ gj^^ ^ shield to guard him, 
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Flatea of bone upon his forehead, 
Down hia aides and back and shoulden 
Plates of bone with spines projecting 1 
Painted was he with his war-paints, 
Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 
Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 
And he lay there on the bottom, 
Fanning with his fins of purple, 
As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch canoe came sailing, 
With his fishing line of cedar. 

" Take mv bait ! " cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 
" Take my bait, O Sturgeon, Nahma I 
Come up from below the water, 
Let us see which is the stronger ! " 
And he dropped his line o£ cedar - 
Through the clear, transparent water. 
Waited vainly for an answer. 
Long sat waiting for an answer, 
And repeating loud and louder, 
" Take my bait, O King of Fishes 1 * 

Quiet lay the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Fanning slowly in the* water. 
Looking up at Hiawatha, 
Listening to his call and clamor. 
His unnecessary tumult. 
Till he wearied of the shouting ; 
And he said to the Kenozha, 
To the pike, the Maskenozha, 
" Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
Break the line of Hiawatha I ** 

In bis fingers Hiawatha 
Felt the loose line jerk and tighten ; 
As he drew it in, it tugged so 
That the birch canoe stood endwise. 
Like a birch log in the water, 
With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Perched and frisking on the summit. 
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FoD of scmi was Hiawatha 
When he saw the fish rise npwaid. 
Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Coming nearer, nearer to him. 
And he shouted through the water, 
'* Esa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 
You are but the pike, Kenozha, 
You are not the nsh I wanted, 
Yon are not the King of Fishes ! " 
Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion, 
And the mighty sturgeon, Nahma, 
Said to Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
To the bream, with scales of crimson, 
" Take the bait of this great boaster, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! ** 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 
Swung with all his weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the water. 
Whirled the birch canoe in circles. 
Round and round in gurgling eddies, 
Till the circles in the water- 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches. 
Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 
But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly risinf through the water, 
LifYinff up his disk refulgent, 
Loud no shouted in derision, 
^ Esa I esa I shame upon you I 
You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the King of Fishes I " 
Slowly downward, wavering, gleaminir, 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 
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Heard his challenge of defiance, 
The unnecessary tumult, 
Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his plates of armor, 
Gleaming bii^ht with all his war-paint; 
In his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 
As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness. 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a great heart beating. 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his anger, 
With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 
Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
. Shudder through each nerve and fibre, 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
As he leaped and staggered through it. 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 

Crosswise then did Hiawatha <- 

Drag his birch-canoe for safety. 
Lest from out the jaws of Nahxna, 
In the turmoil and confusion, 
Forth he mi^ht be hurled and perish. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Frisked and chattered very gayly, 
Toiled and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labor was completed. 

Then said Hiawatha to him, 
»* my little friend, the squirrel, 
Bravely have you toiled to help me ; 
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Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now he gives you ; 

For hereafter and forever 

Bovs shall call you Adjidaumo, 

Tail-in-air the boys shall call you I " 

And again the sturgeon, Nahoaa, 
Gasped and quivered in the water, 
Then was still, and drifted landward 
Till he grated on the pebbles, 
Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin. 
Felt him strand upon the pebbles. 
Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 
Lay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a clang and flapping, 
As of many wings assembling. 
Heard a screaming and confusion, 
As of birds of prey contending, 
Saw a gleam of light above him, 
Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls. 
Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering. 
Gazing at him through the opening, 
Heard them saying to each other, 
" 'T is our brother, Hiawatha ! " 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns : 
" O ye sea-gulls I O my brothers I 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger. 
With your claws the openings widen, 
Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and forever 
Men shall speak of your achievements, 
Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls. 
Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble^Scratchers 1 " 

And the wild and clamorous sea-gulla 
Toiled with beak and claws together, 
rifts and openings wider 
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In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 
And from peril and from prison, 
From the body of the sturgeon, 
From the peril of the water, 
They released my Hiawatha. 

lie was standing near his wigwam 
On the margin of the water, 
And he called to old Nokomis, 
Called and beckoned to NokomiSi 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 
With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 

" I have slain the Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain the King of Fishes ! '' said he ; 
" Look ! the sea-gulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friend Kayoshk, the sea-gulla 
Drive them not away, Nokomis, 
They have saved me from great peril 
In the body of the sturgeon, 
Wait until their meal is ended. 
Till their craws are full with feasting, 
Till they homeward fly, at sunset. 
To their nests among the marshes ; 
Then bring all your pots and kettles, 
And make oil for us m Winter." 

And she waited till the sun set. 
Till the pallid moon, the night-sun. 
Rose above the tranquil water. 
Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls. 
From their banauet rose wiUi clamor, 
And across the nery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands, 
To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 
And Nokomis to her labor, 
ToiUng patient in the moonlight. 
Till the sun and moon changed places, 
Till the sky was red with sunrise, 
And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls, 
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Came back from the reedy islands, 
Clamorous for their mormng banquet 

Three whole days and nights altemate 
Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of r^ahma. 
Till the waves washed tnrough the rib-boneB, 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer. 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the skeleton of Nahma. 



IX. 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEABL-FEATHSB. 

On the shores of Gitche Gnmee, 
Of the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
O'er the water pointing westward, 
To the purple clouds of sunset 

Fierceljr the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 
Set the sky on fire behind him. 
As war-parties, when retreating, 
Bum the prairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moon, the Night-Sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 
Followed fast those bloody footprints. 
Followed in that fiery war-trail. 
With its glare upon its features. • 

And Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
Spake Siese words to Hiawatha ; 
" xonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 
Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 
Guarded by the black pitch-water. 
You can see his fiery serpents. 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
CoUing, playing in the water ; 
You can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond them. 
To the purple clouds of sunset ! 

" He it was who slew my father, 
By his wicked wiles and cunning. 
When he £rom the moon descended, 
(287) 
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When he came on earth to seek me. 
IIo, the mitrhticst of Magicians, 
Sends the fever from the marshes, 
Sends the pestilential vapors, 
Sends the poisonous exhalations, 
Sends the white fog from the fen-lands. 
Sends disease and death among us 1 

" Take your bow, Q Hiawatha, 
Take your arrows, jaspei>headed. 
Take your war-club, ruggawaugun, 
And your mittens, Minjekahwun, 
And your birch-canoe for sailing, 
And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 
So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water ; 
Slay this merciless magician. 
Save the people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fen-lands, 
And avenge my father's murder ! ** 

Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with aU his war-gear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sauing ; 
With his palm its sides he patted. 
Said with glee, " Cheemaun, my darling, 
O my Bircn-Canoe I leap forward, 
Where you see, the fiery serpents, 
Where you see the black pitch-water I " 

Forward leaped Cheemaun exulting. 
And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-son^ wild and woful, 
And above him the war-eagle, 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 
Master of all fowls with feathers, 
Screamed and hurtled through the heavens. 

Soon he reached the fiery serpents, 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
Lyin^ huge upon the water, 
Sparklmor, rippling in the water, 
Lying coUed aoross the passage^ 
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With their hlazing crests uplifted, 

Breathing fiery fogs and vapors, 

So that none could pass beyond them. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 
*' Let me pass my way, Kcnabcck, 
Let me go upon my journey ! " 
And they answered, hissing fiercely, 
With their fiery breath made answer: 
'* Back, go back ! O Shaugodaya ! 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! " 

Then the angry Hiawatha 
Raised liLs mighty bow of ash-tree, 
Seized his arrows, jasper-headed, 
Shot them fast among the serpents ; 
Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry, 
Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Kenabcek. 

AVcltering in the bloody water, 
Dead lay ail the fierj' ser|)ents, 
And among them Hiawatha 
Hannless sailed, and cried exulting: 
" Onward, O Chcemaun, my darling! 
Onward to the black, pitch-water ! " 

Then he took the oil of Nahma, 
And the bows and sides anointed. 
Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
He might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it, 
Sailed upon that sluggish water. 
Covered with i^ mould of ages. 
Black with rotting water-rushes, 
llank with fla"[s and leaves of lilies, 
Sta^ant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o -the-wisps illumined, 
Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 
In their weary night-encampments. 

VOL. ir. - 19 
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An the air was white with moonlighl, 
All the water black with shadow, 
And around him the Supgema, 
The mosnuitos, sanjr their war-song, 
And the fire-flies, Wah-wal>-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 
Thrust his head into the moonlight. 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him, 
Sobbed and sank beneath the surface; 
And anon a thousand whistles, 
Answered over all the fen-lands. 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far off on the reedy margin, 
Heralded the hero's coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha^ 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of the Pearl-Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him. 
In his face stared pale and haggard, 
Till the sun was hot behind him, 
Till it burned upon his shoulders, 
And before him on the upland 
He could see the Sliining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of AVampum, 
Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun he patted} 
To his birch-canoe said, " Onward I " 
And it stirred in all its fibres. 
And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies. 
Leaped through tangled^flags and rushei) 
And upon the beach beyond them 
pry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tree, 
On the sand one end he rested. 
With his knee he^pressed the middle, 
. Stretched the &ithful bow-string tighter, 
•'ow, jasper-hea4ed. 
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Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 

Sent it singing as a herald, 

As a bearer of his message, 

Of his challenge loud and lofty : 

" Come forth from your lo<lgc, Pearl-Feather I 

Hiawatha waits your coming ! " 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon, 
Tall of stature, broad of shoulder, 
Dark and terrible in aspect, 
Clad from head to foot m wampum, 
Armed with all his warlike weapons, 
Painted like the sky of morning. 
Streaked with crimson, blue and yeUow, 

Crested with great eagle-feathers, 

Streaming upward, streaming outward. 
" Well I know you, Hiawatha I " 

Cried he in a voice of thunder. 

In a tone of loud derision. 

" Hasten back, O Shaugodaya 1 
.Hasten back among the women, 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! 

I will slay you as you stand there. 

As of old I slew her father ! " 
But my Hiawatha answered, 

Nothing daunted, fearing nothing: 

" Big woixls do not smite like wai>clubs, 

Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 

Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 

Deeds are better things than words are. 

Actions mightier than boastings I " 
Then began the greatest battle 

Tliat the sun had ever looked on, 

That the war-birds ever witnessed. 

All a Summer's day it lasted. 

From the sunrise to the sunset ; 

For the shafts of Hiawatha 

Harmless hit the shirt of wampum^ 

Harmless fell ihe blows he dealt it 
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With his mittens, Minjokahwun, 
Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 
It could (lash the rocks asunder, 
But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 
Leaning on his bow of ash-tree, 
Wounded, weary, and desjionding, 
With his miglity war-Kilub broken, 
With his mittens torn and tattered. 
And three useless arrows only. 
Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 
From whose branches trailed the mosses. 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man's Moccasin-leather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
Sang the Mama, the wood pecker : 
** Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 
At the head of Megissogwon, 
Strike the tuft; of hair upon it. 
At their roots the long black tresses ; 
There alone can he be wounded ! " 

Winged with feathere, tipped with jasper^ 
Swift; new Hiawatha's arrow, 
Just as Megissogwon, stooping. 
Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 
Full upon the crown it struck him, 
At the roots of his long tresses, 
And he reeled and staggered forward. 
Plunging like a wounded bison, 
Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison, 
When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swift;er flew the second arrow. 
In the pathway of the other,- 
Piercing deeper than the other, 
Woundmg sorer than the other; 
And the knees of Megissogwon 

^indy reeds be*neath him, 
bled like the rushes. 
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But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and wounded sorest, 
And the raiglity Me«jis-'^gwon 
Saw the fiery eyes of Pau^iik, 
Saw ilie eyes of Death jrlare at him, 
Heard liis voine call in the darkness; 
At the feet of Hiawatha 
I lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 
Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 
I'hcn the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker, 
From his perch among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree, 
And, in honor of his service, 
Stained with blood the tuft of feathers 

On the little head of ^lama ; 
Even to this day he wears it, 
Wears the tuft of crimson feathers, 

As a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampmn 

From the back of Mcgissogwon, 

As a trophy of the battle, 

As a signal of his conquest. 

On the shore he left the bo<]y, 

Half on land and half in water, 

In the sand his feet were buried. 

And his face was in the water. 

And above him, wheeled and clamored 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Sailing round in narrower circles, 

Hovering nearer, nearer, nearer. 
From the wijrwam Hiawatha 

Bore the wealth of Mogissogwon, 

All his wealth of skms and wampum, 

Furs of bison and of beaver, 

Furs of sable and of ermine, 

Wampum belts and strings and pouches, 

Quivers wrought with beads of wampum, 

FjQod mfh arrows, silver-headed.- 
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Homeward then lie sailed exulting, 
Homeward through the black pitch-water. 
Homeward through the weltering serpents^ 
With the trophies of the battle, 
\Vith a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stooil old Nokomis, 
On the shore stood Chibiabos, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waiting for the hero's coming. 
Listening to his son^ of triumph. 
And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and dances, 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted : 
" Honor be to Hiawatha I 
He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 
Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 
Him, who sent the fiery fever. 
Sent the white fog from the fen-lands, 
Sent disease and death among us ! " 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama I 
And in token of his friendship. 
As a mark of his remembrance, 
He adorned and decked his pipe-stem 
With the crimson tufl; of feathers. 
With the blood-red crest of Mama. 
But the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All the trophies of the battle. 
He divided with his people, 
Shared it equally among them. 
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I* As unto tho bow the cord id, 
So unto the man is womair, 
TUough she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she fbUowSi 
Useless each without the other I " 

Thus the youthful Uiawatlia 
Said wiUiin himself and pondered, 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 

" Wed a maiden of your people," 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 
" Go not eastward, go not westwarii. 
For a stranger, whom we know not I 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor's homely daughter, 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is th^ handsomest of strangers ! " 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomisi 
And my Iliawatha answercxl 
Only this : " Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 
But I like the starlight better. 
Better do I like the moonlight ! " 

Gravely then said old Nokomis s 
^'Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Bring not here a useless woman. 
Hinds unskilful, feet unwilling ; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 
Heart and hand that move together, 
Paftt iihjii run on willing errands 1 " 
(2d5) 
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Smiling answered Hiawatha : 
^'In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker's daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all tlie women. 
I will bring her to your wigwam, 
She shall run upon your errands, 
Be your starlight, moonlight, lirelight. 
Be the sunliglit of my people ! " 

Still dissuading said Nokomis : 
**• Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs l 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 
Often is there war between us, 
There are feuds yet unforgotten. 
Wounds that ache and still may open I " 

Laughing answered Hiawatha i 
" For that reason, if no other. 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
That our tribes might be united, 
That old feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed forever I '^ 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the laiKi of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and me^dow^ 
Through interminable forests, 
Through uninten'upted silence. 

With bis moccasins of magic, 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Yet the way seemed long betbre him. 
Anil \ih bvari riutran his footstcfxs \ 
Ami lit: joiiriKved without resting, 
Till ]ui hvti.nl tJie cataract's laughter, 
Huard tilt* Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to liiiii through the silence. 
'^Pluasaiit id the sound !" he murmured, 
*tFlr*jnia.Tvf i<i fht^ voice that calls me I " 
^ of the forest, 
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INnxt the shadow and tke sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 
But they saw not Iliawatlia ; 
To his bow he whispered, " Fail not ! " 
To his arrow whispered, ** Swerve not I " 
Sent it sin<2:in<T on its errand, 
To the red heart of the roebuck ; 
Threw the deer across his shoulder^ 
And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty. 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 
Of the past the old man's thoughts were^ 
And the maiden's of the future. 

lie was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 
On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 
Shot the wild goose, flying sonthward, 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows. 
Could not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were; 
Now the men were all like women, 
Only used their tongues for weapons I 

She was thinking of a hunter. 
From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome, / 

Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father's arrows, 
fiaf nnri i^estcd In the trigwam, 
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Lin^red lonjr about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed. 
She had heard her father pnuse him, 
Praise his coarage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come apiin for arrows 
To the falls of Minnehaha ? 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts ther hettd ft fbolitep, 
Heard a rustling in the brancnes, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up sravely from his labor, 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway. 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
" Hiawatha, you are welcome ! " 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 
Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
" You ai-e welcome, Hiawadia ! " 

Very spacious was the wigwam, 
Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened* 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains. 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
"^ " ''-Hh food and set btrfbre them, 
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Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen veaKb, 
Gave them drink in bowls of baas-wood. 
Listened while the guest was speaking. 
Listened while her father answered. 
But not once her lips she opened, 
Not a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the words of Hiawatha, 
As he talked of old Nokomis, 
Who had nursed him in his childhood. 
As he told of his companions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the veiy strong man, Kwasind, 
And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of the Ojibways, 
In the pleasant land and peacefoL 

" After many years of warfare. 
Many years of strife and bloodshed. 
There is peace between the OjibwvfB 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.** 
Thus continued Hiawatha, 
And then added, speaking slowly, 
*' That this peace may last forever. 
And our hands be clasped more closely. 
And our hearts be more united. 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women I " 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 
Fondly lookctl at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 
** Yes, if Minnehaha wishes : 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!'* 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovdy, as she stood therer 
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Neitner willing nor reluctant, 
As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the scat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
" I will follow you, my husband ! ** 

This was Hiawatha's wooinjr! 
Tlius it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the mcadoir. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance. 
Crying to them from afar off*, 
"Fare thee well, O Minnehaha!" 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor. 
Sat down by his sunny doorwav, 
Iklurmuring to himself, and saying : 
** Thus it is our daughters leave us. 
Those we love, and those who love us I 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old an<l lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden. 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger ! ** 

Pleasant was the journey homeward, 
Through interminable forests, 
Over meadow, over momitain. 
Over river, hill, and hollow. 
Short it sp.pmod to Hiawatha, 

umeyed very slowly, 
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Thougli his pace he checked and slackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
Light he thought her as a feather, 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 
Bent aside the swaying bmnches, 
Made at night a lodge of branches, 
And a bed with boughs of liemlock, 
And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went with them, 
O'er the meadow, through the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber; 
From his ambush m the oak-tree 
Peeped the s<iuirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 
And the rabbit, the AVabasso, 
Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his buiTOW, - 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart*s-ease ; 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
" Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you ! " 
Sang the robin, the Opechce, 
** Happy are you. Laughing Water, 
Haviiig such a noble husband ! " 

From the sky the sun benignant 
I^ooked upon them through the branches, 
Saying, to them, " O my children. 
Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and sunshine, 
Eule by love, OT 
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From the sky the moon looked at them. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors. 
Whispered to them, " O my children, 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow ; 
Rule by patience, Laughing AVater ! " 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Kokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Lau^fhing Water, 
Handsonlbst of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotalis, 
In the land of handsome ^ 



i 
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HIAWAXnA'S WEDDIXO-FSAtT. 

Yov shall hear bow Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
llovr the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding ; 
How the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the sweetest of musicians, 
bang his songs of love and longing ; 
How lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvellous storj'-teller, 
Told his tales of strange adventure, 
That the feast might bS more joyous, 
That the time might pass more gayly. 
And the guests be more contented. 

Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha's wedding ; 
All the bowls were made of bas»-wood. 
White and polished very smoothly, 
All the spoons of horn of bison, 
Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the villa^ 
Messengers with wands of willow, 
As a sign of invitation, 
As a token of the feasting ; 
And the wedding guests assembled. 
Clad in all their richest raiment. 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum. 
Splendid with their paint jand plumag«| 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
Pemican and buffalo marrow, . . 
(808) 
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Haunch of deer and hump of bisons 
yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the viver. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 
And the lovely Laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them, 
Only waited on the others, 
Only served their guests in silence. 

And when all the guests had finished, 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 
From an ample pouch of otter. 
Filled the red stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow, 
And with herbs and leaves of fragrance. 

Then she said, '* O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance for us your merry dances. 
Dance the Beggar's Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented ! '* 

Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He the idle Yenadizze, 
He the merry mischief-maker. 
Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 
Rose among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was he in sports and pastimes^ 
In the merry dance of snow-shoes, 
In the play of cjuoits and ball-play ; 
Skilled was he in games of hazard. 
In all games of skill and hazard, 
Pugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Kuntassoo, the Game of Plum-stones. 

Though the warriors called him Faint-Hcarti 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 
Little heeded he their jesting, 
Little cared he for tlieir insults, 
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# 
Fop the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Paii-Puk-Keewis. 

fie was dressed in shirt of doe-skin, 
White and soft, and frin<2:ed with ermine, 
All inwrought with beads j3f wampum; 
lie was dressed in deer^skin leggings, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine. 
And in moccasins of buck-skin. 
Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were plumes of swan's down. 
On his heels were tails of foxes. 
In one hand a fan of feathers, 
And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of blue and bright vermilion, 
Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
From his forehead fell his tresses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman's, 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited, 
Hung with Braids of scented grasses, 
As among the guests assembled. 
To the sound of flutes and singing, 
To the sound of drums and voices, ^ 
Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mj'stic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in step and gesture, 
In and out among the pine-trees, 
Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther. 
Then more swiftly and still swifter. 
Whirling, spinning round in circles, 
Leaping o'er the guests assembled, 
Eddying round and round the wigwam, 
Till the leaves went whirling with him. 
Till the dnst and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big- Sea-Water, 

VOL. II. 20 
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On be sped "mth. frenzied gestures, 
Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him ; 
Till the wind became a whirlwind, 
Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o'er the landscape, 
Heapinff all the shores with Sand Dunes, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo I 

Thus the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please them,. 
And, returning, sat down laughm^ 
There among the guests assembled, 
Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey-feathers. 

Then they said to Chibiabos, 
To the friend of Iliawatha, 
To the sweetest of all singers, 
To the best of all musicians, 
»« Sing to us, O Chilriabos 1 
Songs of love and songs of longing, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly,^^ 
And our guests be more contented I " 

And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
. Sang in tones of deep emotion,^ 
Songs of love and songs of lon^g; 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 
Looking at fair Laughing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

" Onaway I Awake, beloved I 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest ! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie ! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like • 

** If thou only lookest at me, 
[ am happy, I am happy, 
As the lilies of the prairie, 
I^An fliAv fftel the dew upon them I 

~ Teath is as t^ ftagranoe 
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Of tli6 wrild-flowers in the morning, 
As their fragrance is at evening, 
in the Moon when leaves are falling. 

'* Does not all the blood within me 
Lean to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sunshine, 
In the Moon when nights are brightest ? 

" Onaway ! my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when tliou art near me, 
As tlic sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries I 

" When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 
As the shining river darkens, 
When the clouds drop shadows on it I 

" When thou smilest, my beloved. 
Then my troubled heart is brightened. 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in riveps. 

*' Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

" I myself, myself I oehold me I 
Blood of my beating heart, behold me I 
O awake, awake, beloved! 
Onaway ! awake, beloved ! " 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his son^ of love and longing ; 
And lagoo, tne great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
11^ the friend of old Nokomis, 
Jealous of the sweet musician. 
Jealous of the applause they gave him, 
Saw in all the eves around him, 
Saw in all their looks and gestures, 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Lon^d to hear his pleasant stories, 
His mimeasurable falsehoods. 
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Very boastful was lagoo ; 
Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 

AVould you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half 50 far and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer, 
Ever trapped so many beaver ! 

None could run so fast as he could, 
None could dive so deep as he could, 
None could swim so far as he could ; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders, 
As this wonderful lagoo, 
As this marvellous stoiy-teller ! 

Thus his name became a by- word 
And a jest among the people ; 
And whene'er a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning, 
Talked too much of his achievementii 
All his hearers cried, " lagoo I 
Here *s lagoo come among us ! ** 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 
Carved its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews $ 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows. 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 
So amnnnr the guests assembled 
'ha's wedding 
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Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 

Sat the marvellous story-tcllcr. 

And they said, " O good lagoo, 
Tell us now a tale of wonder, 
Tell us of some strange adventure, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
And our guests bo more contented I " 

And Ia<^ answered straightway, 
" You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
- You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the Magician, 
From the Evenin;; Star descended.'* 



xn. 

THE SOX OF THE EYENINO STAR 

Can it be the sun descending 
O'er the level plain of water ? 
Or the Red Swan floating, flying, 
Wounded by the m&giti arrow, 
Staining all the waves with crimson, 
With the crimson of its life-blood, 
Filling all the air with splendor. 
With the splendor of its plumage ? 

Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the water ; 
All the sky is stained with purple, 
All the water flushed with crimson 1 
No ; it is the Red Swan floating. 
Diving down beneath the water ; 
To the sky its wings are lifted,* 
With its blood the waves are reddened I 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple, 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 
No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 
As he passes through the twilight. 
Walks in silence through the heavens ! 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said m haste : " Behold it I 
See the sacred Star of Evening I 
You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
Jlear the story of Osseo, 
Son of the Evening Star, Osseo ! 

" Once, in days no more remembered, 
^ ♦^^^ beginning, 

18 were c- loser to us, 
(310) 
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And the Gods were more familiar, 
In the North-land lived a hunter, 
With ten young and comely daughters, 
Tall and bthc as wands of willow; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
She the wilful and the wayward, 
She the silent, dreamy maiden, 
Was the fairest of the sisters. 
^ " All these women married warriors, 
Married brave and haughty husbands; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest. 
Laughed and flouted all her lovers. 
All her young and handsome suitors, 
And then married old Osseo, 
Old Osseo, poor and ugly, 
Broken with age and weak with coughing 
Always coughing like a squirrel. 

" Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 
From the Evening Star descended, 
Star of Evening, btar of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion 1 
Ail its fire was in his bosom 
All its beauty in his spirit. 
All its mystery in his being, 
All its splendor in his language f 

" And her lovers, the rejected, 
Handsome men with belts of wampum, 
Handsome men with paint and feathers, 
Pointed at her in dension, 
Followed her with jest and laughter. 
But she said : * I care not for you. 
Care not for your belts of wampum, 
Care not for your paint and feathers. 
Care not for your jests and laughter ; 
[ am happy with Osseo ! * 

" Once to some great feast invited. 
Through the damp and dusk of evening 
Walked together the ten sisters, 
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■ Walked together with their husbaiMls ; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 
With fair Oweenee beside liim ; 
All the others chatted gayly, * 
These two only walked in silence. 

" At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring, 
Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening, 
At the tender Star of Woman ; 
And they heard him murmur sofUy, 
' Ahy shawain nemeshin, Nasa ! 
Pity, pity me, my father ! ' 

" * Listen ! ' said the eldest sister, 
. ' He is praying to his father ! 
What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway, 
•Does not break his neck by falling I ^ 
And they laughed till all tlie forest 
Ran^ with' their unseemly laughter. 

'* On their pathway through the woodlaiid* 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 
Lay^ the great trunk of an oak-tree, 
Buried lialf in leaves and mosses, 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hollow. 
And Osseo, when he saw it, 
Gave a shout, a cry of anguish, 
Leaped into its yawning cavern,. 
At one end went in an old man, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ; 
From the other came a young man, 
Tall and straight and Strang and handsome^ 

" Thu3 Osseo was transfigured, 
Tims restored to youth and beauty : 
But, alas for good Osseo, 
And for Oweenee, the fiiithfwl ! 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changed into a weak old woman, 
Vi-fV. o ofaflf she tottered onward. 
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Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly I 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

" But Osseo turned not from her, 
Walked with slower step beside her. 
Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As an oak-leaf is in Winter, 
Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 
Soothed her with sot^ words of kindness^ 
Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 
Till they sat down in the wigwam, 
Sacred to the Star of Evening, 
To the tender Star of Woman. 

*' Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 
At the banquet sat Osseo ; 
All were merry, all were happy, 
All were joyous but Osseo. 
Neither food nor drink he tasted, 
Neither did he speak nor listen. 
But as one bewildered sat he. 
Looking dreamily and sadly. 
First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

" Then a voice was heard, a whiaper. 
Coming from the starry distance, 
Coming from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and tender ; 
And the voice said : * O Osseo ! 
O my son, my best beloved 1 
Bn>ken are the spells that bound you, 
All the charms of the magicians, 
All the magic powers of evil ; 
Come to me ; ascend, Osseo 1 

" * Taste the food that stands before yoa : 
It is blessed and enchanted. 
It has magic virtues in it. 
It will change you to a spirit. 
All >o'ir bowls and aU your kettles 
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Shall be wood and clay no longer ; 
But the bowls be changed to wampum. 
And the kettles shall be silver; 
They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 
Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer. 

" * And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labor, 
But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of tlie starlight. 
Painted with the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds of evening 1 * 

" What Osseo heaixl as whispers, 
^What as words he comprehended. 
Was but music to the others. 
Music as of birds afar off, 
Of the whippoorwill afar off. 
Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest 

" Then the lodge began to trembte, 
Straight began to shake and tremble, 
And they felt it rising, rising, ^ 
Slowly through the air ascendmg, 
From the daricness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 
Till it passed the topmost branches ; 
And behold 1 the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scarlet ! 
And behold 1 the earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver I 
And the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver. 
And the roof of bark u^n them 
As the shining shards of beetles. 

" Then Osseo gazed around him, 
And he saw the nine fair sisters, 
All the sisters and their husbands, 
Changed to birds of various plumage.^ 
Some were jays and some were magpieti 
~Ve3, others blackbirds ; 
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And they hopped, and sang, and twittered, 
Perked and fluttered all their feathers, 
Strutted in tlieir shining plumage. 
And their tails like fans unfolded. 

" Only Owcenec, the youngest. 
Was not changed, but sat in silence, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly, 
Looking sadly at the others ; 
Till Osseo, gazing upward. 
Gave another cry of anguish. 
Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest 

" Then returned her youth and beauty, 
And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine. 
And her staff became a feather, 
Yes, a shining silver feather ! 

" And again the wijrwam trembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy currents. 
Through transparent cloud and yapor. 
And amid celestial splendors 
On the Evening Star alighted, 
As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake, 
As a leaf drops on a river. 
As the thistle-down on water. 

" Forth with cheerful words of welcome 
Came tlie father of Osseo, 
He with radiant locks of silver. 
He with eyes serene and tender. 
And he said : ' My son, Osseo, 
Hang the cage of birds you bring there. 
Hang the cage with rods of silver, 
And the birds with glistening feathers, 
At the doorway of my wigwam/ 

"At the door he hung the bird-cage, 
And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Osseo's father. 
Ruler of the Star of Evening, 
^a he said : ^ O my Osseo I 
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I haye had compassion on yon, 

Given you back your youth and beauty, 

Into birds of various plumage 

Changed your sisters and their husbands ; 

Changed them thus because they mocked yoo 

In the figure of the old man, 

In that aspect sad and wrinkled. 

Could not see your heart of passion, 

Could not see your youth iumiortal ; 

Only Oweence, the faithful. 

Saw your naked heart and loved you. 

" * In the lodge that glimmers yonder 
In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapors, on the lefl hand. 
Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 
The Wabcno, the magician, 
Who transformed you to an old man. 
Take heed lest his beams fall on you, 
For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment, 
Are the arrows that he uses.' 

" Many years, in peace and quiet, 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father ; 
Many years, in song and ilutter. 
At the doorway of the wigwam. 
Hung the cage with rods of silver, 
And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 
Bore a son unto Osseo, 
With the beauty of his mother. 
With the courage of his father. 

" And the boy grew up and prospered, 
And Osseo, to delight him. 
Made him little bows and arrows. 
Opened the great cage of silver, 
And let loose his aunts and uncles. 
All those birds with glossy feathers. 
For his little son to shoot at. 

\d and round they wheeled and darted. 
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Filled the Eveninn: Star nith miuic. 
With their songs of joy and freedom'; 
Filled the Evening Star with splendor. 
With tlie flutterinjr of their plumage ; 
Till the boy, the litdc hunter, 
Bent his bow and shot an arrow, 
Shot a swif^ and fatal arrow. 
And a bird, with shining feathers, 
At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

*^ But, O wondrous transfonnation I 
T was no bird he saw before him, 
'T was a beautiful young woman, 
With the arrow in her bosom ! 

" Wlien her blood fell on the planet, 

On the sacred Star of Evening, 

Broken was the spell of magic, 
Powerless was the strange enchantment, 

And the youth, the fearless bowman. 

Suddenly felt himself descending;. 

Held by unseen hands, but sinkmg 

Downward through the empty spaces, 

Downward through the clouds and vaporB, 

Till he rested on an island, 

On an island, grt».en and grassy, 

Yonder in the Big-Sea- Water. 
** After him he saw descending 

All the birds with shining feathers. 

Fluttering, falling, wafted downward. 

Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; 

And the lodge with poles of silver, 

With its roof like wings of beetles. 

Like the shining shards of beetles. 

By the winds of heaven uplifted. 

Slowly sank upon the island, 

Bringing back the good Osseo, 

Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 
" Then the birds, again transfigured, 

Reassumed the shape of mortals, 

Took their shape, but not th^ stature ; 
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They remained as Little People, 
Like the pigmies, the Puk-AVudjies, 
And on pleasant nights of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was shining, 
Hand in hand they danced together 
On the island's craggy headlands. 
On the sand-beach low and level. 

" Still their glittering lodge is seen them. 
On the tranquil Summer evenings, 
And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices. 
Sees them dancing in the starlight ! ** 

When the story was completed, 
When the wondrous tale was ended, 
Looking round upon his listeners, 
Solemnly lagoo added : 
** There are great men, I have known such, 
Whom their people understand not, 
Whom thev even make a jest of. 
Scoff and jeer at in derision. 
From the story of Osseo 
Let us learn the fate of jesters ! " 

All the wedding guests delighted 
Listened to the marvellous story. 
Listened laughing and applaudmg, 
And they whispered to each other 
" Does he mean himself, I wonder ? 
And are we the aunts and uncles ?* 

Then again sang Chibiabos, 
Sanff a song of love and longing, ' 
In those accents sweet and tender, 
In those tones of pensive sadness, 
Sang a maiden's lamentation 
tor her lover, her Algonquin. 

" When I think of my beloved, 
Ah me 1 think of my beloved, 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

" * '^ me I when 1 pgui^d from him. 
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.Tlound my neck he hung the wampum, 
. \s a pledge, the snow-white wampum, 
\} my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

" I will go with you, he whispered, 
Ah me I to your native country ; 
jk jet me go with you, he whbpcred, 
\) my sweetheart, my Algonquin! 

" Far away, away, I answered, 
Very far away, I answered. 
Ah me I is my native country, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin 1 

'* When I looked back to behold him, 
Where we parted, to behold him. 
After me he still was gazing, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

^ By the tree he still was standing, 
By the fallen tree was standing, 
That had dropped into the water, 
O my sweetheart, my Al^nquin ! 

" "VVhen I think of mv beloved, 
Ah me ! think of my beloved. 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I " 

Such was Hiawatha's Wedding, 
Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Keewia, 
Such the story of lagoo, 
Such the son^ of Chibiabos ; 
Thus the wedding bancjuet ended, ' 
And the wedding guests departed. 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the ujght and Alinne.haha. 
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BLESBIXa THE CORN-FIKLDS. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful 1 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Blessing of the Corn-fields I 

Buried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club. 
Buried were all warlike weapons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the birch canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shofthe deer and trapped the beaver ; 
Unmolested worked the women, 
Made their sugar from the maple, 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows. 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 
N All around the happy village 
Stood the maize-fiehis, green and shining, 
Waved the gi'een plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his sofl and sunny tresses. 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
'T was the women who in Sprinjij-time 
planted the broad fields and fruitful, 
Buried in the earth Mondamin ; 
'T was the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 

1 all the miuze was planted, 
(820) 
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Hiaws:ha, wise and thoughtful, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 
To his wife, the Laughing Water : 
** You shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction. 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear I 

•• In the night, when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you. 
So that not an eye can see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only. 
Robed with darkness as a garment 

<< Thus the fields shall be more fruitftd, 
Ajid the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them. 
So that neither blight nor mildew. 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o'er the magic circle ; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin, 
King of all the caterpillars ! " 

On the tree-tops near the corn-fields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Kah^ihgee, the King of Ravens, 
With his band of black marauders. 
And they laughed at Hiawatha, 
Till the tree-tops shook wi^ laughter, 
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With their melancholy laughter 

At the words of Hiawatha. 

" Hear him 1 " said they ; " hear the Wise Man ! 

Hear the plots of Hiawatha 1 " 

When the noiseless ni^ht descended 
Broad and dark o'er field and forest, 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing sang among the hemlocks, 
And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shut the doors of all the wigwams, 
From her bed rose Laughing Water, 
Laid aside her garments wholly. 
And with darkness clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and unafirighted. 
Walked securely round the corn-fields. 
Drew the sacred, magic circle 
Of her footprints round the corn-fields. 

No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness, 
No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Guskewau, the darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle, 
So that none might see her beauty, 
So that none might boast, " I saw her I " 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Kahgahgee, the Kin^ of Bavens, 
Gathered all his black marauders. 
Crows and blackbirds, jays and ravens, 
Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops. 
And descended, fast and fearless. 
On the fields of Hiawatha, 
On the grave of the Mondamin. 

" We will drag Mondamin,'' said they, 
*« From the grave where he is buried. 
Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 
gnite nf nil the sacred footprints 
amps upoii it 1 " 
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But tKe wary Hiawatha 
Ever thoughtful, careful, watchful, 
Had o*erhcar(l the scornful laughter 
When they mocked him from the trce^ops. 
** Kaw ! " he said, " my friends the ravens ! 
Kahwahgee, my King of Ravens ! 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten ! *' 

He had risen before the daybreak^ 
He had spi*cad o'er all the corn-fields 
Snares to catch the black marauders, 
And was lying now in ambush 
In the neighboring grove of pine-trees, 
Waiting for the erows ami blackbirds, 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came with caw and clamor^ 
Rush of wings and cry of voices. 
To their work of devastation. 
Settling down upon the corn-fields, 
Delving deep with beak and talon, 
For the body of Mondamin. 
And with all their crafb and cunning, 
All their skill in wiles of warfare. 
They perceived no danger near them. 
Till their claws became entangled. 
Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambush came he, 
Striding terrible among them, 
And so awfiil was his aspect 
That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Without mercy he destroyed them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 
And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Bound the consecrated corn-fields, 
As a signal of his vengeance, 
A.S a warning to marauders. 

Only Eahgahgee, the leader. 
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Kabgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
He alone was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 
With his pr»oner-stnng he bound him. 
Led him captive to his wigwam, 
Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
j^o the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

" Kahgahgee, my raven ! " said he, 
" You the leader of the robbers, 
You the plotter of this mischief, 
The contriver of this outrage, 
I will keep you, I will hold you. 
As a hostage for your people, 
As a pledge of good beh#vior ! " 

And he left him, grim and sulky, 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam. 
Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 
Flapping his great sable pinions, 
Vainly struggling for his freedom. 
Vainly calling on his people ! 

Summer passed, and Shawondasse 
Breathed his sighs o'er all the landscape, 
From the South-land sent his ardors, 
Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 
And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage, 
And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woman, 
Spake, and said to Minnehaha : 
" *T is the Moon when leaves are falling ; 
All the wild-riee has been gathered, 
A.nd the maize is ripe and ready ; 
Let us gather in the harvest, 
r.of na wrostle with Mondamin, 

'is plumes and tassels, 
^s green and yellow I * 
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And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called the women round them. 
Called the young men and the maidens. 
To the harvest of the corn-fields, 
To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragraint pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 
To their laughter and their singing, • 
Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the blue-jays. 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some lucky madden 
Found a red ear in the husking, 
Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
" Nushka I " cried they all together, 
" Nushka ! you shall have a sweetheart. 
You shall have a handsome husband ! " 
" Ugh ! " the old men all responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees 

And whene'er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
Found a maize-ear in the husking. 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen. 
Then they laughed and sang together. 
Crept and limped about the corn-fields 
Mimicked in tneir gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double. 
Singing singly or together : 
»* Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields I 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear ! " 

TSl the corn-fields rang with daughter. 
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Till from Hiawatha's wigwam 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger, 
And from all the neighboring tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the blacK marauders. 
•* Ugh ! " the old men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pine-lrees t 
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PICTURS-WlUTlllllk 

tsf those days said Hiawatha, 

** Lo I how all things fade and perish I 

From the memory of the old men 

Pass away the great traditions, 

The achievements of the warriors, 

The adventures of the hunters, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All the marvellous dreams and visions 

Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets ! 

" Great men die and are forgotten, 
WisQ men speak ; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them, 
Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness . 
Of the. speechless days that shall be I 

** On tne grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no si^s, no figures painted ; 
Who are m those graves we know not. 
Only know they are our Others. 
Of what kith they are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Eagle, Bear, or Beaver, 
They descended, this we know not. 
Only know they are our fathers. 

" Face to face we speak toother, 
But we cannot speak when absenti 
CSaanot send our voices from us 
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To tlie friends that dwell afar off; 
Cannot send a secret message, 
But the bearer learns our secret. 
May pervert it, may betray it, 
May reveal it unto others." 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 
Pondering, mu^i^ in the forest. 
On the welfare of his people. 

From his pouch be took Ins c(^or% 
Took his paints o£ diflTerent colors, 
On the snK)oth baric (^ a birch-tree 
Fainted many shapes and figures^ 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 
And each figure lad a meaning, 
Each some word or thought suggested. 

Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with poants prelecting 
To the K«r wincM of the lieavens.. 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symbol 

Mitche Manito the Mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 
As a serpent was depicted. 
As Kenabe^, the great serpent. 
Very crafty, very eunning, 
1b the cree^iig Spirit of Evil, 
Was the meaning of this symbd. 

Life and Death he drew as circles^ 
Life was white, but Death was darkened ; 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 
Man and beast, and fish and reptile. 
Forests, mountains, lakes, and rivers. 

For the earth he drew a straight line. 
For the sky a bow above it ; 
White the space between for day-time, 
?mo/i ^t.H little stars for night-time ; 
point for sunrise. 
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On the right a jmnt for sunset, 
On the top a point for noon-tide, 
And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation, 
Were a sign of quests assemblinff ; 
Bloody hands with palms upliiled 
Were a symbol of destruction, 
Were a hostile sign and symbol. 

All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 
And interpreted their meaning, 
And he said : ** Behold, your grave-poets 
Have no mark, no sistky nor symbol. 
Go and paint them all with figures ; 
Each one with its household symbol, 
With its own ancestral Totem ; 
So that those who follow after 
Mav distinguish them and know them." 

And they painted on the grave-postf 
Of the graves yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 
Each inverted as a token 
That the owner 'was departed, 
That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophetti 
The Wabenos, the Magicians, 
And the Medicine-men, the MedaSy 
Painted upon bark and deer-skin 
Figures for the songs they chanted, 
For each song a separate symbol, 
Figures mystical and awful, 
Figures strange and brightly colored: 
And each figure had its meaning. 
Each some ma^c song suggested 
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The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light tnrough all the heayen ; 
The Groat Serpent, the Kcnabeek, 
With his bloody crest erected, 
Creeping, looking into heaven ; 
In the sky the sun, that listens. 
And the moon eclipsed and dying; 
Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk. 
And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 
Headless men, that walk the heavens, 
Bodies lying pierced with arrows. 
Bloody hands of death uplifted. 
Flags on craves, and great war-captains 
Grasping both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as these the shapes they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer-skin ; 
Songs of war and songs of hunting, 
Songs of medicine and of ma^c, 
All were written in these figures, 
For each figure had its meaning, 
Each its separate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 
The most subtle of all medicines, 
The most potent spell of magic, 
Dangerous more than war or hunting I 
Thus the Loye-Song was recorded, 
Symbol and interpretation. 

First a human fi^re standing. 
Painted in the brightest scarlet ; 
'T is the lover, the musician. 
And the meaning is, " My painting 
Makes me powerful over others." 

Then the figure seated, singing, 
Playing on a drum of magic. 
And the interpretation, " JListen I 
'T is my voice you hear, my singing I * 

Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam, 

ling of Sie symbol, 
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<* 1 will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion ! " 

Then two figures, man and woman, 
Standing hand in hand together, 
With their hands so clasped together 
That they seem in one united, 
And the words thus represented 
Are, '* I see your heart within you. 
And your cheeks are red with blushes ! * 

Next the maiden on an island. 
In the centre of an island ; 
And the song this shape suggested 
Was, " Though you were at a distance. 
Were upon some faroff island. 
Such the spell I cast upon you, 
Such the magic power of passion, 
I could straightway draw you to me I " 

Then the figure of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the lover near her. 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, " Though you were fiir from me 
In the land of Sleep and Silence, 
Still the voice of love would reach you J * 

And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a circle, 
Drawn within a magic circle ; 
And the image had this meaning : 
<* Naked lies your heart before me, 
Toyour naked heart I whisper ! " 

Thus it was that Hiawatha, 
In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteriearof painting, 
All the art of Picture- Writing, 
On the smooth bark of the birch-tree, 
On the white skin of the reindeer, 
On the grave-posts of the village. 
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Hiawatha's lamei^tatioh. 

is those daj^s the Evil Spirits, 
All the Mamtos of mischief, 
Fearing Hiawatha's wisdom, 
And his love for Chibiabos, 
Jealous of their faithful friendship, 
And their noble words and actions. 
Made at length a lea^e against them. 
To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 
Often said to Chibiabos, 
" O my brother ! do not leave me, 
Lest the Evil Spirits harm you ! " 
Chibiabos, young and heedless, 
Laughing shook nis coal-black tresses, 
Answered ever sweet and childlike, 
" Do not fear for me, O brother ! 
Harm and evil come not near me 1 ** 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 
Roofed with ice the Big-Sea-Water, 
When the snow-flakes, whirling downward, 
Hissed among the withered oak-leaves. 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams. 
Covered all the earth with silence, — 
Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes. 
Heeding not his brother's warning. 
Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 
Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea- Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before him. 
" "'** ^'^ wind and snow he followed, 
Teacherous ice he followed, 
(882) 
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Wild "with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath the Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him, 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand his body. 
Unktahee, the cod of water. 
He the god of me Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitche Gumee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguisk. 
Such a fearful lamentation, 
That the bison paused to listen, 
And the wolves howled from the prairies* 
And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered " Baira-wawa ! ** 

Then his face with black he painted, 
With his robe his head he covered, 
In his wigwam sat lamenting. 
Seven long weeks he sat lamenting, 
Uttering still this moan of sorrow : — 

** He IS dead, the sweet musician I 
He the sweetest of all singers i 
He has gone from us forever. 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing ! 
O my brother, Chibiabos 1 " 

And the melancholy fiMrees 
Waved their dark green fans above him, 
Waved their purple cones above him, 
Sighing with him to console him, 
Mmgling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the foresi 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos ; 
Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 
Bighed the rushes in the meadow. 
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From the tree-tops sang the blue-bird. 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
'« Chibiabos 1 Chibiabos I 
He is dead, the sweet musician I " 

From the wigwam sang the robin. 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
" Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 
He is dead, the sweetest singer ! " 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwSl complaining, 
Wailing went tne Wawonaissa, 
'' Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 
He is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers I " 

Then the medicine-men, the Medar 
The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the Jossakeeds, the prophets. 
Came to visit Hiawatha ; 
Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 
To appease him, to console him, 
Wsdked in silent, grave procession, 
Bearing each a pouch of healing, 
Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, 
Filled with magic roots and simples, 
Filled with very potent medicines. 

When he heard their steps approaching 
Hiawatha-ceased lamenting, 
Called no more on Chibiabos ; 
Naught he questioned, naught he answered 
But his mournful head uncovered. 
From his face the mourning colors 
Washed he slowly and in sflence, 
Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 
Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint. 
And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow, 
Roots of power, and herbs of healing ; 
"^ drums, and shook their rattles ; 
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Chanted &ngl^ and in chorus, 
Mystic sonors like these, they chanted. 

" I myself, myself! behold me I 
T is the great Gray Eagle talking ; 
Come, ye white crows, come and hear him 1 
The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 
All the unseen spirits help me ; 
I can hear their voices calling. 
All around the sky I hear them I 
I can blow you stix)ng, my brother, 
I can heal you, Hiawatha I " 

" Hi-au-ha ! " replied the chorus, 
" W^-ha-way 1 *' the mystic chorus. 

" Friends of mine are all the serpenti! 
Hear me shake my skin of hen-hawk I 
Mahng, the white loon, I can kill him ; 
I can shoot your heart and kill it 1 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal vou, Hiawatha ! '' 

" Hi-au-ha 1 *' replied the chorus. 

" Way-ha-way I ** tne mystic chorus. 
" I myself, myself f the prophet I 

When I speak the wigwam trembles, 

Shakes the Sacred L^ge with terror, 

Hands unseen begin to shake it I 

When I walk, the sky I tread on 

Bends and makes a noise beneath me ! 

I can blow you strong, my brother 1 

Bise and speak, O Hiawatha I *' 
•* Hi-au-na I ** replied the chorus, 

•* Way-ha-way 1 '* the mystic chorus. 
Then they shook their medicine-pouchef 

O'er the head of Hiawatha, 

Danced their medicine-dance around him ; 

And upstarting wild and haggard, 

Like a man from dreams awakened. 

He was healed of all his madness. 

As the clouds are swept from heaven, 

Straightway from his brain departed 
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All his moody melancboly ; 
As the ice is swept from rivers, 
Straightway from his heart departed 
All hfs sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned ChibiaboB 
From his grave beneath the waters, 
From the sands of Gitche Gumee 
Summoned Hiawatha's brother. 
And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 
That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea- Water ; 
From the sand he rose and listened, 
Heard the music and the singing, 
Came, obedient to the summons. 
To the doorway of the wigwam. 
But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal thev gave him, 
Through the door a burning fire-brand ; 
Ruler m the Land of Spirits, 
Ruler o*er the dead, they made him, 
TeUinff him a fire to kindle 
For all those that died thereafter, 
Camn-fires for their night encampments 
On tlioir solitary journey 
To the kmgdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood. 
From the homes of those who knew lum, 
Passing silent through the forest, 
Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos I 
Where he passed, the branches moved not| 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not, 
And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men ; 
On *ho, A^^fi man's strawberry feasted, 
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Crossed the melancholy river, 
On the swinmn^ log he crossed it, . 
Came unto tSe Lake of Silver, 
In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly. 
Many weary spirits saw he. 
Panting under heavy burdens. 
Laden with war-clubs, bows and arrowii 
Robes of fur, and pots and kettles, 
And with food that friends had given 
For that solitary journey. 

" Ah I why do tne living," said they, 
" Lay such heavy burdens on us ! 
Better were it to go naked, 
Better were it to go fasting. 
Than to bear such heavy burdens 
On our long and weary journey 1 " 

Forth then issued Hiawatha, 
Wandered eastward, wandered westward* 
Teaching men the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons, 
And the cure of all diseases. 
Thus was first made known to mortab 
All the mystery of Medamin, 
All the sacred art of healing. 
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PAU-PUK-KEEWia. 

Tou shall bear Iiow Pau-Puk-Keowb 
He, the handsome Yenadizze, 
Whom the yiopie called the Stcnm FooSf 
Vexed the village with disturbance; 
You shall hear of all his mischief, 
And his flight from Hiawatha, 
And lus wondrous transmigraticMis, 
And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
By the shining Big- Sea- Water 
Stood the lodge of JPau-Puk-Keewis. 
It was he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sands together, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
When, among the guests ass^nlded, 
He so merriljr and madly 
Panced at Hiawatha's wedding, 
I>anced the Beggar's Dance to please theoi 

Now, in search oi new adventures^ 
From his lodge went Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came with speed into the village. 
Found the young men all assembled 
In the lodge of dd lagoo. 
Listening to his monstrous stories, 
To his wonderful adventures. 

He was telling them the story 
Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 
How he made a hole in heaven. 
How he climbed up into heaven, 
Anrl lAf rtut the Summer-weatl^er, 
lal, pleasant Summer | 
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How the Otter first essayed it ; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement, 
From the summit of the mouotain 
Smote their fists against the heavens, 
Smote against the sky their foreheads, 
Cracked the sky, but could not break it ; 
How the Wolverine, uprising, 
Made him ready for the encoimter, 
Ilent his knees down, like a squirrel. 
Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

" Once he leaped," said old lagoo, 
^* Once he leaped, and lo 1 above him 
jBent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it ; 
Twice he leaped, and lo ! above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest 1 
Thrice he leaped, and lo I above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder, 
And he disappeared within it, 
And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 
With a bound went in behind him 1 " 

" Hark you I" shouted Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he entered at the doorway ; 
** I am tired of all this talking, 
Tired of old lagoo's stories, 
Tired of Hiawatha's wisdouL 
Here is something to amuse ^ou, 
Better than this endless tal^ng." 

Then from out his pouch of wolf-skm 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 
All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 
White on one side were they painted, 
And vermilion on the other ; 
Two' Kenabeeks or great serpents. 
Two Ininewug or wedge-men. 
One great war-club, Pugamaugun, 
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And one dender fish, the Eeego, 

Four round pieces, Ozai^abeeks, 

And three Sheshebwug or ducklings. 

All were made of bone and painted, 

All except the Ozawabeeks ; 

These were brass, on one side burnished. 

And were black upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them, 
Shook and jostled them together. 
Threw them on the ground before him, 
Thus exclaiming and explaining * 
** Red side up are all the pieces. 
And one great Kenabeek standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece, 
On a burnished Ozawabeek ; 
Thirteen tens and eight are counted.** 

Then again he shook the pieces, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
Threw them on the ground before him, 
Still exclaiming and explaining : 
" White are both the great Kenabeeks, 
White the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 
Red are all the other pieces ; 
Five tens and an eight are counted.** 

Thus he taught the game of hazard, 
Thus displayed it and explained it. 
Running through its various chances, 
Various changes, various meanings : 
Twentv curious eyes stared at him. 
Full of eagerness stared at him. 

" Many games," said old lagoo, 
** Many games of skill and hazard 
Have I seen in different nations, 
E[ave I played in different countries. 
He who plays with old lagoo 
Must have very nimble fingers ; 
Though you think yourself so skilful 
I can beat you, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
;ive you lessons 
of Bowl and Counters I * 
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So they sat iind played together, 
All the old men and the young men, 
Played for dresses, weapons, wampmn. 
Played till midnight, played till morning^ 
Played until the i enadizze, 
Till the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Of their treasures had despoiled them, 
Of the best of all their dresses. 
Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine. 
Belts of wampum, crests of feathers. 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches. 
Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 
Like the eyes of wolyes glared at him. 

Said the lucky PaurPuk-Keewis : 
" In my wigwam I am lonely, 
In my wanderings and adventures 
I have need of a companion, 
Fiun would have a Meshinauwa, 
An attendant and pipe-bearer. 
I will venture all these winnings, 4 

All these garments heaped about me, 
All this wampum, all these feathers. 
On a single tnrow will venture 
All against the young man yonder ! " 
T was a youth of sixteen summers, 
'Xwas a nephew of lagoo ; 
Face-in-a-Mist, the people called him. 

As the fire burns in a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes. 
So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
Glowed the eyes of old lagoo. 
** Ugh I ** he answered very fiercely; 
•* Ugh I " they answered all and each one. 

Seized the wooden bowl the old man, 
Closely in his bony finders 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 
Shook it fiercely and with fury. 
Made the pieces ring together 
^ he threw them down before him. 
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Red were both the great Eenabeeksy 
Red the Ininewug, the wedge-men, 
Red the Sheshebwug, the ducklings, 
Black the four brass Ozawabeeks, 
White alone the fish, the Keego ; 
Only five the pieces counted ! 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces ; 
Lightly in the air he tossed them. 
And they fell about him scattered ; 
Daik and bright the Ozawabeeks, 
■<sXted and white the other pieces, 
And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing, 
Even as crafty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the players. 
Saying, " Five tens ! mine the game is 1 • 

Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely, 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 
As he turned and left the wigwam. 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 
By the nephew of lagoo, 
By the tall and graceful stripling, 
Bearing in his arms the winnings, 
Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine. 
Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons, 

*; Carry them," said Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing with his fan of feathers, 
"To my wigwam far to eastward. 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo !" 

Hot and red with smoke and gamblinff 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morninfr. 
All the birds were sinmng gayly° 
All the streamlets flowing swiftly, 
And the heart of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
-^.*u pleasure as the birds sing, 
■umph like the streamlets, 
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As he wandered through the village, 

In the early gray of morning, 

With his fan of turkey-feathers, 

With his plumes and tufts of swan's down, 

Till he reached the farthest wigwam, 

Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 
No one met him at the doorway, 
No one came to bid him welcome ; 
But the birds were singing round it, 
In and out and round the doorway, 
Hopping, singing, fluttering, feeding. 
And aloft upon the ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of Kavens, 
Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming. 
Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keewia, 

" All are gone 1 the lod^e is empty I ". 
Thus it was spake Pau-Pi3t-Keewis, 
In his heart resolving mischief ; 
" Grone is wary Hiawatha, 
Gone the silly Laughing Water, 
Gone Nokomis, the old woman. 
And the lodge is left unguarded 1 ** 

By the neck he seized the raven, 
Whirled it round him like a rattle. 
Like a medicine-pouch he shook it, 
Strangled Kahgan^ee, the raven, 
From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging. 
As an insult to its master. 
As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

AVith a stealthy step he entered, 
Round the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him, 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls 01 wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of buffalo and beaver. 
Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine, 
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As an insult to Nokomis^ 
As a tavnt to Mimieliaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest^ 
Whistling gayly to the squirrels, 
Who from hollow boughs above hiro 
I^X)iyed their aconi-snells upon him,. 
Singing gayly to the wood-birds. 
Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands^ 
Looking o'er the Gitche Gumee, 
Perched himself upon their summit. 
Waiting full of mirth and mischief 
The return <rf Hiawatha. 

Stretched upon his back he lay there j 
Far below him plashed the waters. 
Plashed and washed the dreamy watersr ; 
Far above him swam the heavens^ 
Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens ; 
Koand him hovered, fluttered, rustled^ 
Hiawatha's mountain chickens. 
Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him^ 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 

And he killed them as he lay there. 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties. 
Threw their bodies down the headland, 
Threw them on the beach below him, 
Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull. 
Perched upon a crag above them, 
l^outed : " It is Pau-Puk-Keewis I 
He is slaying us by hundreds I 
Send a message to our brother^ 
Tidings send to Hiawatha 1 ** 
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THE HI7NTIKG OF PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

FcTLL of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 
Found the people in confusion, 
Heard of all the misdemeanors, 
All the malice and the mischief, 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard his breath came through his nostrils. 
Through his teeth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment, 
Hot and humming, like a hornet. 
" I will slay this Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slay this mischief-maker I " said he. 
** Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not so rude and rough the way is, 
That my wrath shall not attain him. 
That my vengeance shall not reach him ! " 

Then in switl pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Through the forest, where he passed it. 
To the headlands where he rested ; 
But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only in the trampled grasses, 
In the whortleberry-bushes. 
Found the couch where he had rested. 
Found the impress of his body. 

From the lowlands far beneath them^ 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward. 
Made a gesture of defiance. 

Made a gesture of derision ; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

IWfil 
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Larger than the other beavers." 
»* Yes," the beaver chief responded, 
" When our lodge below you enter, 
In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others." 

Thus into the clear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Found the bot!x)m covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches, 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine, 
Found the lodge with arching dodtway, 
Leading into spacious chambers. 

Here they made him large and larger 
Made him largest of the beavers, 
Ten times larger than the others. 
" You shall be our ruler," said they ; 
" Chief and kin^ of all the beavers/' 

But not long had Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sat in state among the beavers, 
When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water-fla^ and lilies. 
Saying, " Here is Hiawatha I 
Hiawatha with his hunters ! " 

Then they heard a cry above them, 
Heard a shouting and a tramping, 
Heard a crashing and a rushing. 
And the water round and o'er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies, 
And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodge's roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder; 
Streamed the sunshine throu<rh the crevice, 
Sprang the beavers through the doorway, 
BLid themselves in deeper if ater, 
In the channel of tlie streamlet ; 

R„. X, .-.^^ Pau-Puk-Keewis 

beneath the doorway ; 
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He was puffed with pride and feeding, 
He was swollen like a bladder. 

Through the roof looked Hiawatha, 
Cried aloud, " O Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
Vain are all your craft and cunning, 
Vain your manifold disuses ! 
Well I know you, Pau-ruk-Keewis ! ** 

With their clubs they beat and bruised lum, 
Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded him as maize is pounded, 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber, 
Bore him home on poles and branches, 
Bore the body of the beaver ; 
But the ghost, the Jeebi in him. 
Thought and felt as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Still lived on as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And it fluttered, strove, and struggled, 
Waving hither, waving thither. 
As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-skin, 
When the wintry wind is blowing; 
Till it drew itself together. 
Till it rose up from the body, 
Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Vanishing into the forest 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished. 
Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 
Toward the squares of white beyond it, 
Toward an opening in the forest, 
Like a wind it rushed and panted, 
Bending all the boughs before it, 
And behind it, as the rain comes, 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
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Came the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewii, 
Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnckuh, the brant, were sailing ; 
Through the tufts of rushes floating, 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now their broad black beaks they lifted. 
Now they plunged beneath the water, 
Now they darkened in the shadow, 
Now they brightened in the sunshine, 

" Pishnekuh ! " cried Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
" Pishnekuh ! my brothers 1 " said he, 
" Change me to a brant with plumj^, 
With a shining neck and feathers. 
Make me large, and make me larger, 
Ten times larger than the others." 

Straightway to a brant they changed him, 
With two huge and dusky pinions. 
With a bosom smooth and rounded, 
With a bill like two great paddles, 
Made him larger than the others, 
Ten times larger than the largest, 
Just as, shouting from the forest, 
On the shore stood Hiawatha^ 

Up they rose with cry and clamor, 
With a whirr and beat of pinions, 
Eose up from the reedy islands. 
From the water-flags and lilies. 
And they said to Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
** In your flying, look not downward. 
Take good heed, and look not downward. 
Lest some strange mischance should happen, 
TiCst some great mishap befall you ! " 

Fast and far they fled to northward, 
Fast and far through mist and sunshine. 
Fed among the moors and fen-lands, 
Slejpt among the reeds and rushes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed. 
Buoyed and lifted by the South-wind, 
irard by the South-wind, 
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Blowing fresh aud stix)iig behind them* 
Hose a sound of human voices, 
Rose a clamor from beneath them, 
From the lodges of a village, 
From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the village 
Saw the flock of brant with wonder, 
Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether, 
J»roader than two doorway curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Kee>vis heard the shouting, 
Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 
Knew the outcry of lagoo. 
And, forgetful of the warning, 
Drew his neck in, and looked downward. 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers. 
Sent him wheeling whirling downward I 

All in vain did J?au-Puk-3ieewis 
Struggle to regain his balance I 
Whirhns round and round and downwaidf 
He beheld in turn the village 
And in turn the flock above him, 
Saw the village coming nearer, 
And the flock receding farther. 
Heard the voices growing louder, 
Heard the shouting and tibie laughter ; 
Saw no more the flock above hmi. 
Only saw the earth beneath him ; 
Dead out of the empty heaven. 
Dead among the shouting people. 
With a heavy sound and sullen. 
Fell the brant with broken pinions. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
StiU survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took again the ibrm and features 
Of the handsome Yenadizze, 
And again went rushing onward. 
Followed fast by Hiawatha, 
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Cr3dng: " Not so wide tihc world is, 
Not so long and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
But my vengeance shall attiun you I " 

And so near he came, so near him, 
That his hand was stretched to seize him. 
His right hand to seize and hold him, 
When the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled and spun about in circles, 
Fanned the air into a whirlwind. 
Danced the dust and leaves about him, 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree. 
Changed himself into a serpent. 
Gliding out through root and rubbish. 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree. 
Rent it into shreds and splinters. 
Left it lying there in fraraients. 
But in vain ; for Pau-Put-Keewis, 
Once again in human figure, 
Full in sight ran on before him. 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind, 
On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Westward by the Big^Sea- Water, 
Came unto the rocky headlands, 
To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone, 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He the Manito of Mountsdns, 
Opened wide his rocky doorways, 
Opened wide his deep abysses. 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 
Fnnnrl fht^ doorwavs closed against him, 
^ns, Minjekahwun, 
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Smote sreat cayems in the sandstone, 
Cried stloud in tones of thunder, 
•* Open ! I am Hiawatha I " 
But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he raised his hands to heaven, 
Called imploring on the tempest. 
Called Waywassimo, the lightning, 
And the thunder, Aiinemeekee ; 
And they came with night and darkneas. 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water 
From the distant Thunder Mountains ; 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 
Saw the red eyes of the lightning. 
Was afraid, and crouched and trembled* 

Then Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns. 
With his war-club smote the doorways, 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone. 
And the thunder, Annemeekee,' 
Shouted down into the caverns, 
Saying, " Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis ! - 
And the crags fell, and beneath them 
Dead among the rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 
Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures, 
Ended were his tricks and gambols. 
Ended aU his craft and cunning. 
Ended all his mischief-making, 
All his gambling and his dancing. 
All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, hia ghost, his shadow. 
Spake and said : " O Pau-Puk-Keewia ! 

VOL. n. 23 
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Never more in human figure 

Shall you search for new adventures ; 

Never more with jest and laughter 

Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinda ; 

But above there in the heavens 

You shall soar and sail in circles : 

I will change you to an eagle, 

To Keneu, the great war-es^le, 

Chief of all the fowls with feathers, 

Chief of Hiawatha's chickens." 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Lingers still among the people, 
Liners still among the singers, 
Ana among the story-tellers ; 
And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 
When the wind in gusty tumiut 
0*er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 
•* There," they cry, « comes Pau-Puk-Keewk? 
He is dancing through the village. 
He is gathering in his harvest t * 
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TRK DEATH. OF KWASmO. 

Fab and wide among the nations 
Spread the name and fame of Ewasind ; 
No man dared to strive with Kwasind, 
No man could compete with Kwasind. 
But the mischievous Puk-Wudjies, 
Tliey the envious Little People, 
They the fidries and the pigmies, 
Plotted and conspired against him. 

" If this hateful Kwasind/' said they, 
^ If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer, 
Tearing everything he touches, 
Rending ever3rthing to pieces, 
Filling all the world witn wonder. 
What becomes of the Puk-Wudjies? 
Who will care for the Puk-Wu^'ies ? 
He will tread us down like mushrooms^ 
Drive us all into the water. 
Give our bodies to be eaten 
By the wicked Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By the Spirits of the water 1 " 

So the an^y Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Man, 
All conspired to murder Kwasind, 
Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 
The audacious, overbearing. 
Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind ! 

Now tlus wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated ; 
In his crown too was his weakness : 
There alone could he be wounded, 
(866) 
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Nowhere else could weapon pierce him. 
Nowhere eke could weapon harm him 

Even there the only weapon ^ , 

That could wound him, that could slay him. 
Was the seed-cone of the TOne-tree, 
Was the blue cone of the fiivtree. 
This was Kwasind's fatal secret, 
Known to no man among mortals ; 
But the cunning Litde People, 
The Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret. 
Knew the only way to kill him. 

So they gathered cones together, 
Gathered seed-cones of the pine-tree, 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree. 
In the woods by Taquamenaw, 
Bnnight them to the river's margin, 
Heaped them in great piles together. 
Where the red rocks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the river. 
There they lay in wadt for Kwaand, 
The malicious Little People. 

'T was an afternoon in Summer ; 
Very hot and still the air was, 
Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows : 
Insects glistened in the sunshine, 
Insects dtated on the water. 
Filled the drowsy air with buzzing, 
With a far-resounding war-cry. 

Down tlie river came the Strong Man 
In his birch canoe came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the slu^sh Taquamenaw, 
. Very languid with tne weather. 
Very sleepy with the silence. 

From the overhanmng branches, 
from the tassels of the birch-trees. 
Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended ; 
hosts surrounded. 
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His invbible attendants, ^ 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Kepahwin ; 
Like the burnished Dusn-kwoHieHshe, 
Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 
O'er the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

To his ear there came a murmur 
As of waves ufK)n a sea-shore. 
As of far-off tumbling waters, 
As of winds amon^ the pine-trees ; 
And he felt upon his forehead 
Blows of little airv war-clubs. 
Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spirit of Sleep, Nepamwin, 
As of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow of their war-clubf 
Fell a drowsiness on Kwasind ; 
At the second blow they smote him, 
Motionless his paddle rested ; 
At the third, before his vision 
Reeled the landscape into darkness, 
Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down the river. 
Like a blind man seated upright. 
Floated down the Taquamenaw, 
Underneath the trembling birch-trees, 
Underneath the wooded headlands, 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the piOTiies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and waiting, 
Hurled the pine-cones down upon him. 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders. 
On his crown defenceless struck him. 
** Death to Kwasind ! " was the sudden 
War-cry of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayed and tumbled, 
Sideways fell into the river, 
Plunfl^cd beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunses ; 
And thel>irch-canoe, abandoned. 
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Drifted emjplty down the river, 
Bottom upwsund swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasind. 

But we memory of the Strong Man 
lingered long among tlie people, 
Ana whenever throv^h the forest 
Raged and roared the wintry tempast. 
And the branches, tossed and troubled, 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder, 
*" Kwasind t" cried the^ ; ''that is Kwasiiid I 
He is gathering in hb nre-wood l*^ 
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THB GHOBTt. 

Never «toopa ihe soaring ynltaro 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison. 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the dovmward plunge, and fiiUoini; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether. 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited. 
Scanning one another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Bound their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 
Till the lur is dark with emguish. 

Now, o'er all the dreary Northhind, 
Mighty Peboan, the Tenter, 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers. 
Into stone had chemged their waters. 
From his hair he shook the snow-flakes. 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 
One uninterrupted level, ^ 

As if, stoopins, the Creator 
With his hand had smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing. 
Roamed the hunter om his snow-shoes ; 
In the village worked the women. 
Pounded maize, or dressed the deerskin ; 
(8W) 
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And the young men played together 

On the ice the noisy oall-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown. 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire-light, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson, 
In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moonlight, 
In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun in water ; 
And behind them crouched their shadows 
In the comers of the wigwam. 
And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-flu^ 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 
And a moment swerved the smc^e-wreatb, 
As two women entered softly, 
Passed the doorway uninvited. 
Without word of salutation. 
Without sign of recognition. 
Sat down m the farthest comer, 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their garmenta. 
Strangers seemed they in the Ullage ; 
Very pale and haggard were they. 
As they sat there sad and silent, 
Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-fiue, 
Muttering down into the wigwam ? 
Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 
Hooting from the dismal forest ? 
^ -"" said in the silence: 

^rpses clad in garments. 
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These are ghosts tbat come to Iiaunt 7011, 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter I " 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest, 
With the snow upon his tresses, 
And the red deer on his shoulders. 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him, 
Than when first he came to woo her, 
First threw down the deer before her, 
As a token of his wishes, 
As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Sadd within himself, " Who are they ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ? ** 
But he questioned not the strangers, 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready, 
And the deer had been divided. 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 
For tne wife of Hiawatha ; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels, 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the comer of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake tiiawatha, 
Not a motion made Nokomis, 
Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 
Not a change came o'er their features : 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, *< They are famished 
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Let them do what best ddights than ; 
Let them eat, for they are famished.'' 

Many a daylight dawned and daricened. 
Many a night shook off the daylig:ht 
As the pine shakes off the snow-fiaikes 
From the midnight of its branches ; 
Day by day the suests unmoving 
Sat there silent m the wigwam ; 
But by night, in storm or starlight, 
Forth they went into the forest, 
Bringing fire-wood to the wicwam, 
Bringing pine-cones for the boming, 
Always sad and always silent. * 

And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishing or from hunting. 
When the evening meal was ready, 
And the food had oeen divided. 
Gliding from their darksome comer, 
Came the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Seized upon the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 
And without rebi;^e or question 
Flitted back among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 
ISever once had old iNokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 
All had they endured in silence. 
That the rijghts of guest and stranger, 
That the virtue of free-mving, 
By a look mi^ht not be lessened, 
By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 
In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
Rv the brands Uiat still were burning, 
leering, flickering fire-li^i, 
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Heard a sighing, oft repeated. 
Heard a sdbbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shag^ hides of bison, 
Pushed aside the deer<«kin curtain. 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
Sitting upright on their couches. 
Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he said : "' O guests ! whj is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted, 
That you sob so in the midnight ? 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved you by unkindness, 
Failed in hospitable duties ? " 

Then the shadows ceased from weepings 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting, 
And they said, with gentle v(»ces : 
^' We are ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with yon. 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try joa, 
Hither have we come to warn ^ou. 

^ Cries of grief and lamentation 
Beach us in uie Blessed Mands ; 
Cries of anffuish frcmi the living. 
Calling bacK their friends departed. 
Sadden us with useless swrow. 
Therefore have we come to try yon ; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
We are but a burden to you. 
And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 

« Think of this, O Hiawatha ! 
Speak of it to all the pe<^le, 
Tiiat hencef(»ward and forever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 
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" Do not lay such heavy hardens 
In the graves of those you bury, 
Not such weight of furs and wampum, 
Not such weight of pots and kettles, 
For the. spirits faint oeneath them. 
Only give them food to carry, 
Only give them fire to light Uiem. 

" Four days is the spirit's journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 
Four its lonely night encampments ; 
Four times must their fires be lighted 
Therefore, when the dead are buried, 
Let a fire, as ni^ht approaches, 
Four times on the grave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire-light, 
May not grope about in darkness. 

" Farewell, noble Hiawatha ! 
We have put you to the trial, 
To the proof have put your patience, 
By the insult of our presence. 
By the outrage of our actions. 
We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial. 
Faint not in the harder struggle." 

When they ceased, a sadden darknesB 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailinff by him. 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not. 
Felt the cold breath of the night air, 
For a moment saw the starlight ; - 
But he saw the ghosts no longer. 
Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the kin^om of Ponemah, 
Fix)m the land of the Hereafter. 
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O THE long and dreary Winter I 
O Ihe cold and cmel Winter ! 
£yer thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the anow o'er all the landscape. 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the villag*. 

Haraly frcHn his buried wigwam 
Could the huntei force a passage ; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none. 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 
In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaminir forest 
Fell, and cocdd not rise irom weakneas. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

O the famine and the fever I 
O the wasting of the famine 1 
O the blasting of the fever I 
O the wailing of the children ! 
O the anguish of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven 
like the eyes of wolves glared at them I 

Into Hiawatha's wigwam 
Came two other gueste, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited, 
(8B6' 
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Did not pariey at the doorway, 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hdlow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said : *^ Behold me ! 
I am Famine, Bukadawin ! " 
And the other said : ^^ Behold me I 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin I " 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her. 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 
Hid her &ce, but made no answer; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her. 
At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Bushed the maddened Hiawatha; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow. 
In his face a stony firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not 

Wrapped in furs and armed for huntings 
With his mighty bow of ashrtree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 

" Gitche Manito, the Mighty I" 
Cried he with his &ce uplined 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
*« Give your children food, O father ! 
Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
For my dying Minnehaha I " 

Through the far-resounding forest, 
ThmiirrVi f'hQ forest vast and vacant 
7 of desolation, 
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Bat there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 
Than the echo of the wooulandsi 
** Minnehaha! Minnehaha 1" 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 
Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne'er forgotten Summer, 
Ue had brought ms young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 
When the birds san^ in the thickets. 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened. 
And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 
•' I will follow you, mv husband ! " 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests, that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 
She was lying, the Beloved, 
She the dying Minnehaha. 

«« Hark ! " she said ; ** I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing. 
Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance ! " 
'* No, mv child 1 " said old Nokomis, 
*' 'T is the night-wind in the pine-trees ! " 

''Look!" she said; " I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Bockonmg to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! ** 
" No, jnv child ! " said old Nokomis, 
'' 'T is the smoke, that waves and beckons !" 

" Ah ! " she said, '' the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness 1 
Hiawatha ! Hiawatha I" 
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And the desolate ICawathai 
Far away amid the forest. 
Miles away among the mountains. 
Heard that sudden ciy of anguish^ 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
'* Hiawatha ! Hiawatha 1 " 

Over snow-fields waite smd pathleaay 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heav^-hearted. 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
*• Wahonowin ! Wahonowin ! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are I 
Wahonowin! Wahonowin!" 

And he rushed into the wigwam. 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him, 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 
That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his angoish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechleaa^ 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 
At the feet of Laughing AVater, 
At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him. 
Never more would lightly follow 

With both hands his face he covered. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there. 
As if in a swoon he sat there 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 

w a grave they made her, 
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In the forest deep and darkscmie, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine. 
Covered her with snow, like ermine ; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a (ire was lighted, 
On her grave four times was kindled. 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 
Lightin j^ up the gloomy hemlocks ; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watched it at the doorway. 
That it mi^ht not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

'< Farewell ! *' said he, *" Minnehaha I 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water I 
All my heart b buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with yon I 
Come not bsu^k again to labor. 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed. 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter I* 
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THE wmTK man's rooK 

Ik lus lodge beside a river, 
Close beade a frozen river, 
Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 
White his hair was as a snow-drift ; 
Dull and low his fire was burning, 
And .the old man shook and trembled, 
Folded in his Waubew^on, 
In his tattered white-skin-wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest. 
Seeing nothing but the snow-storm. 
As it whiried and hissed and drifted. 

All the coals were white with ashes, 
And the fire was slowly dyin^. 
As a young man, walking lightly, 
At the open doorway entered. 
Bed with blood of youth his cheeks were^ 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses ; 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses, 
On his lips a smile of beauty. 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine. 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

" j3i, my son I " exclaimed the old 
" Happy are my eyes to see you. 
Sit here on the mat beside me, 
Sit here by the dying embers. 
Let us pass the night together. 
Tell me of your strange adventures, 
np ♦!»£» lands where you have travelled ; 
(870) 
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I will teli you of my prowess, 
Of my many deeds of wonder." 

From his pouch he drew his peaoe-pipe^ 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 
Made of red stonis was the pipe-head. 
And the stem a r«ed with feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a burning coal upon it, 
Gave it to his guest, the stranger, 
And began to speak in this wise : 

" When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape. 
Motionless are all the rivers, 
Hard as stone becomes the water ! " 

And the voung man answered, smiling: 
" When I blow my breath about me. 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Flowers spring up o*er all the meadows, 
Sin^n^, onward rush the rivers ! " 

"When I shake my hoary tresses," 
Stud the old man darkly frowning, 
" All the land with snow is covered; 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and &de and die and wither. 
For I breathe, and lo ! they are not 
From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild ^oose and the heron. 
Fly away to distant regions. 
For I speak, and lo I they are not 
And where'er my footsteps wander. 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
EQdo themselves in holes and caverns, 
And the earth becomes as flintstone ! " 

•* When I shake my floAving ringlets," 
Said the young man, sofUy lau^hin^, 
^ Showers of rain fall warm and welcomei 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
Back unto tneir lakes and marshes 

ome the wild goose and the heron. 
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Homewaid ahoots the airowy swaQow, 
Sins the blue-bird and the robin, 
And where'er my footstepn wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with music. 
All the trees are dark with foliage ! " 

While they spake, the nisht departed ; 
From the distant realms of Wabun, 
From his sinning lodge of siWer, 
Like a warri<»r robed and painted, 
Came the son, and said, '^Behold me f 
Gheezis, the ereat sun, behold me I " 

Then the (3d man's tongue was speechlen. 
And the air grew warm and pleasant. 
And upon the ^ngwam sweeUy^ 
Sang toe Uue^bira and the r(H>in, 
And the stream be^an to murmur. 
And a scent of mowing grasses 
Through the lo^e was gently wafted. 

And Segwnn, the youthful strainer, 
More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him ; 
It was Peboan, the Winter! 

From Ms eyes the tears were ^oynagy 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
And his bodjr shrunk and dwindled 
As the shoutii^ sun ascended, 
Till into the air it faded. 
Tan into the ground it Tanished, 
And the young man saw before him, 
On the hearth-stone of the wigwam. 
Where the fire had smoked and smouldered. 
Saw the earliest flower of Sprinff-time, 
Saw the Beauty of the Spnng-time, 
Saw the Miskodeed in Mosscxn. 

Thus it was that in the Northland 
After that unheard-(^ ccddness, 
That intolerable Winter, 

" - Spring with all its splendor. 
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AU its birds and all its biossoms, 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 
Flyii^ in great flocks, like arrows, 
Like huffe arrows shot through heayen, 
Passed the swan, the Mahnahbecee, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks ; 
And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder, 
Came the white goose, vVaw-be-wawa; 
And in pairs, or dn^ly flying, 
Mahng the loon, witn clangorous pinions. 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh<^h, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
On the smnmit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
In me covert df the pme-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omeme, 
And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 
Speechless in his mfinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him, 
Went forth from his^gloomy doorway. 
Stood and gazed into the heaven, 
Gazed upon the earth and waters. 

From Ms wanderings far to eastward, 
From the repons of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned lagoo, 
The great traveller, the great boaster, 
Full of new and strange adventures, 
Marvels many and many wonders. 

And the people of the village 
Listened to nim as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures. 
Laughing answered him in tins wise : 
*< U^ I it is indeed lagoo ! 
No one else beholds such woadera 1 ** \^ 
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He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Bi^-SearWater, 
Broader than the Gitche Gumee» 
Bitter so that none could drink it ! 
At each other looked the warriors^ 
Looked the women at each other, 
Smiled, and said, " It cannot be so I 
Kaw ! " they said, " it cannot be so I * 

O'er it, said he, o'er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 
A canoe with wings came flying. 
Bigger than a grove oi pine-trees, 
T«3ler than the tallest tree-tops 1 
And the dd men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other ; 
»' Kaw ! " they said, " we don't believe it I *• 

From its mouth, he said, to greet him» 
Came Waywassimo, the lightnmg, 
Came the thunder, Annemeekee I 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at poor lagoo ; 
« Kaw ! " they said, " what tales you tell us I 

In it, said he, came a people. 
In the great canoe with pimons^ 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 
painted white were all their faces, 
And with hair their chins were covered I 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision, 
Like the ravens on the tree-tops. 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 
»* Kaw ! •' they said, " what lies you tell ub ! 
Do not think that we believe them I " 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 
But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting : 
^ True is all Is^oo tells us ; 
I have seen it in a vision, 

Teat canoe with piniona, 
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Seen the people with white faces, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

" Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand. 
Sends them to us with his message. 
Wheresoe'er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 
Wheresoe'er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us. 
Springs the White-man's Foot in blossom. 

" Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 
Hail them as our friends and brothers. 
And the heart's right hand of friendship 
Give them when they come to see us 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
Said this to me in my vision. 

" I beheld, too, in that vision. 
All the secrets of the future, 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toihng, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart'-beat m their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the vaUeys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 

" Then a darker, drearier vision, 
^Passed before me, vague and cloud-like, 
I beheld our nations scattered, 
All forgetful of my counsels, 
Weakened, warring with each other ; 
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Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and wofnl, 
Like tiie cloud-rack of a tempest. 
Like the withered leayes of automnl* 
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Dr the shore of Gitche Gnmee, 
By the shining Bis^Sea-Water, 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatna stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sunshine. 
Westward toward the neighboring foreil 
Passed in golden swanns me Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 

Bright above nim shone the heavens^ 
Level spread the lake before him; 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in Sie water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow, 
As the fo^ from off the water, 
As the mist from ofl* the meadow. 
With a smile of joy and triumph, 
With a look of exultation. 
As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 
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rJuTu"^ ^"^ ^"'' ^'^ ^*"^« "^^^ ^'ftecl. 
Both the palms spread out against it. 
And between the parted fin^rs 
* ell the sunshine on his features. 
Flecked with h>ht his naked shoulder*. 
As It falls and flecks an oak-tree ^ 
Through the nfted leaves and branches. 

U er the water floating, flyincr. 
Something in the hazy Wnce" 
bomethmg m the mists of morning, 
Loomed and lifted from the wate?, 
Now seemed floating, now seemed flying. 

w°^ nearer, nearer, nearer. ^^ 

Was It Shmoebis the diver? 
Was ,t the pebcan, the Shada? 
n lu ^V"' *^® Shuh-«huh-gah ? 

With t J '^^^' Waw-be-^awa, 
With the water dripping, flashing 
From Its glossy neck and feathera ? 

JJ^either pebcan nor heron, 
Oer theater floating, flying, 
^^^l^ tje shining mist of morning, 
But a birch canoe with paddles, 
ttisinrr, sinkin|r on the water, 

^"PPing, flashing in the sunshine, 
And witbin It came a people 

^rom the ferthest reabns of momino^ 
He"lL* P ?^f ^:5^be cWef, the RSpbel, 
with M ^*^? *^^PWr, the Pale-fa^e, ^ 
With his guides and his companions. 
w%ul *^® '^^^^^ Hiawatha, 
IT 1 , T^^hands aloft extended, 
Held aloft in sign of welcome, 
Waited full of exultation, ' 
r!J? ^''''? ^*^°e with paddles 
A^^^ T ^^^ ^^'""''^B pebbles 
Stranded on the san^r W^^ 
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Till the Blaek-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
With the cross upon his bosom, 
Landed on the sandy mar^n. 

Then the joyous Hiawauia 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
" Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us ! 
All our town in peace awaits you. 
All our doors stand open for you ; 
You shall enter all our wigwams, 
For the heart's right hand we give you. 

" Never bloomed the earth so gayly, 
Never shone the sun so brightly. 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us I 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 
Nor so free from rocks and sand-bars ; 
For yOur birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-bar t 

" Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet a^d pleasant flavor^ 
Never the broad leaves of our corn-fields 
Were so beautiful to look on, ^ 

As they seem to us this morning. 
When you come so far to see us I " 

And the Black-Kobe chief made answer. 
Stammered in his speech a little. 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 
" reace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon. 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary I ** 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwani, 
Seated them on skins of bison. 
Seated them on skins of ermine, 
And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood. 
Water brought in birchen dippers, 
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And the caliimet» the peace-fupe. 
Filled and lighted for their smcJong. 

All the old men of the village, 
All th« warriors of the nation, 
All the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 
The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the medicine-men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 
« It is well," they said, ** O brothers, 
That you come so far to see us I " 

In a circle round the doorway. 
With their pipes they sat in silence. 
Waiting to oehold the strangers, 
Waiting to receive their messn^ ; 
Till the Black-Robe chief, the Fale-&ce, 
From the wi^am came to greet them, , 
Stammering m his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet un&miliar ; 
"It is well," they said, " O brother, 
That you come so far to see us I " 

Then the Qlack-Bobe chief, the jtropheti 
Told his message to the people. 
Told the purport of his mission. 
Told them of the Virgin Mary, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do ; 
How he fasted, prayed, and labored ; 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed. 
Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him ; 
How he rose from where they laid him. 
Walked again with his disciples, 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying : 
" We have listened to your message. 
We have heard your words of wisdom^ 
Ve will think on what yon tell .us. 

ia well for us, O brothers, 

~'^me so &r to see us I " 
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Then they rose up and de{>arted 
£ach one homewara to his wigwam, 
To the young men and the women 
Told tiie story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer ; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam. 
With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it ; 
From the corn-fields shriU and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, F^h-Puk-keena ; 
And the quests of Hiawatha, 
Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o'er the sunmering landscape 
Fell the evening's dusk and coolness. 
And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest. 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Rushed mto each secret ambush, 
Searched each thicket, (Hngle, hollow ; 
Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the alent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to cAd Nokomis, 
Spake in whispers, spake in this wise, 
Did not wake the quests, that slumbered x 

" I am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey. 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the regions oi the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydin. 
But these gue^ I leave behind me, 
In your watch and ward I leave them ; 
See that never harm coines near them. 
See that never fear molests them, 
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Never danger nor suspicion, 
Never want of food or shelter, 
In the lodge of Hiawatha ! " 

Forth into the vill^ went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the ^oun^ men. 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

" I am going, O my })eople, 
On a long and distant journey ; 
Many moons and many vnnters 
Will have come, and will have vanished. 
Ere I come agdn to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning ! " 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

Turned and waved his hand at parting; 

On the clear and luminous water 

Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 

From the pebbles of the margin 

Shoved it forth into the water; 

Whispered to it, " Westward ! westward !• 

And with speed it darted forward. 
And the evening sun descending 

Set the clouds on fire with redness. 

Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 

Left upon the level water 

One lon^ track and trail of splendor, 

Down whose stream, as down a river. 

Westward, westward Hiawatha 

Sailed into the fiery sunset. 

Sailed into the purple vapors, 

Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
And the people from the margin 

Watched him noating, rising, sinking, 

Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
^at sea of splendor. 
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Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, " Farewell forever ! " 
Said, " Farewell, O Hiawatha ! " 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their depths of darkness* 
Sighed, " FareweU, O Hiawatha 1 " 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, " Farewell, O Hiawatha ! " 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among^the fen-lands, 
Screamed, " Farewell, O Hiawatha I " 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha tne Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening. 
To the regions of the home-wind. 
Of tB^ Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kin^om of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter ! 
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VOCABULARY. 



K 



^ _ _' Water; 
vrift of '" 

HfakDO-wa/ w», a pUeuani sound, 
as of the vfind in the tnts. 

Hl8he-Mo'kw&, the Great Bear. 

liiahe-Nah/ous tke Great Stur- 
geon. 

Wskodeed^ the Spring-Beauty, 
the Gaytonia Vtrginiea. 

Mondo/min, Indian com. 

afoon of Bright Nights, AjfrU. 

Hoon of LeaTes, Juaff. 

Moon of Strawberries, Jwm. 

Hoon of the Falling LoaTW, 
September. 

Moon of Snmr^Shoei, J ftw s w 
ber. 

Mn4]ekeef wis, <A« Wui-Wmdf 
father of Hkneatiuu 

Ifodway-ansh/ka, soumd of 
waves on a sAom. 

Mnshkoda/ia, tke grouse. 

Nah/ma, the sturgeon. 

Nahfaaa-wosk, apearmini. 

Na/gow Wwiyroo, the « 
Dunes of Lake Superior. 

Nee-bapiiaw/«balg8, toatersfir^ 
its. 

Nenemoo'sha, sweetkean, 

Nepah^vrin, sleep, 

Noko^mis, 
mother of Wenonedi 

No/ia, my Ikther. 

Nn^ka, look.' look! 

Odah/min. the stnuOerrv. 

Okahah/wis, the freJiHwater 
herring, 

Ome'me, the jrigton. 

Ona/gon, a bowL 

Onaway^, awake, 

Ope'ehee, lAs robin. 

Oaae'o, Son of the 
Star. 

Owais/sa. the blue-bird. 

Oweence/ wife of Osseo. 

Ozawa/beek, a round piece of 
brass or copper in the Game 
of the Bowl. 

Pah-pnk-kee/na, the grasshop- 
per. 

Patt/gnk, death. 

Pau-Puk.Keerwis, tke hand- 
some Yenadiaute, the Storm 
Fbol. 

Plaviva/tlng,&nu Sainte Marie. 



Pe/boan, Winter. 

Pemi^can, meat of the deer ot 

buffalo dried and poueeded. 
Peshekee', the bison. 
PiKhneknh^ the brant. 
Pone/moh, ktreafler. 
Pugasaing^ Game of the BowL 
Puggawau'gun, a war-citib. 
Puk-Wu(]U'ies, little wild men 

of the woods ; pigrnies. 
Sah-saL-je'-wnn. rapids. 
Sah/wa, the perch. 
asgwna^. Spring. 
Sha/da, the pelican. 
Shahbo/min. the gooseberry. 
Shah-ihahf long ago. 
Shaugoda'ya, a coward. 
Bhawgashee, the crenc-fisk. 
Shawonda/seOjlAe South-Wind. 
Shawfshaw, the sw a Ue w. 
Shesh-ebwng, dueks ; pieeea tn 

the Game of tke Baud. 
Shin'gsbfB, the diver, or greebe. 
Sbowain/ neme'shin, pi^ nee. 
Sbnh-shub/gah. the Hue heron. 
Boan-^e-tafha, strong-hearted. 
Subbeka^he, the sgnder. 
8ugge/ma, the mosquito. 
Tof tern, family eoat-of-etrma. 
Ugh, yes. 

Ugudwasb', the sun-Jish. 
Unktahee^ the God of Water. 
Wahas'so, the rabbit ; the J^ferift. 
Wabe/no, amagieian, ajugg^. 
Wabe^no-wusk. yarrow. 
Wa/bnn, the Bast-Wind. 
Wa/bun An/nnn^, the Star ef 

the East, the Morning Star. 
Wahono/mn, aery of bsmenim^ 

tion. 
Wah-wah-tayfaee, the^-fy. 
Wam'pum, beads of shell. 
Waubewyfon, a white skht 

wrapper. 
Wa'wa, the wild-goose. 
Waw/beek, a rock. 
Waw-be-wa/wa, the white goom, 
WawoBaisfsa, the wh^fpoorwSL 
Way-4Buk-kwa/na, tke eatei» 

pillar. 
Wen/digoes, mants, 
Weno/nah, Miawatka'^eniotker. 

daughter of Nokomie. 
Tenadizfae, an tdler emd gai» 

bier; an Indian dandif. 
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COURTSfflP OF MILES STANDISH. 



1868. 



L 

MILE3 STANDISH. 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of 

the Pilgrims, 
To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive 

dwelling. 
Glad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan 

leather. 
Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the Puri- 
tan Captain. 
Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind 

him, ami pausing 
Sver and anon to behold his glittering weapons of 

warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the 

chamber, — 
Cutlass and corslet of steel, and his trusty sword of 

Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical 

Arabic sentence, 
While underneath, in a corner, were fowling-piece, 

musket, and matchlock. 
Short of stature he was, but strongly built and. 

' athletic. 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with mnscles 

and sinews of iron ; 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard 

was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes 

in November. 
Near him was seated John Alden, his friend, and 

household companion, 
Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by 

the window ; 
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Fdr-liaired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion, 

Having the dew of his yoath, and the beauty thereof, 
as the captives 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ** Not 
Angles but Angels." 

Youngest of all was he of the men who came in 
the May Flower. 

Suddenly breaking the »lence, the diligent scribe 

interrupting, 
Spake, in the pride of his heart. Miles Standish the 

Captain of Plymouth. 
** Look at these arms," he said, ''the warlike weapons 

that hang here 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or 

inspection ! 
This is the swonl of Damascus I fought with in 

Flanders a this breastplate, 
Well I remembef the day ! once saved my life in a 

skirmish ; 
Here in front you can see the very dint of the 

bullet 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish arca« 

bucero. 
Had it not been of sheer steel, the foi|;otten bonof 

of Miles Standish 
Would at this nioment be mould, in their grave in 

the Flemish morasses" 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not 

up from his writing: 
** Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened th9 

speed of the bullet ; 
He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield and 

our weapon ! ** 
Still the Captain continued, unheeding the wordf 

I of the stripling : 

•• See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an 
-^al hanging; 
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That is because I have done it myself, and not left 

it to others. 
Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an 

excellent adage ; f 
So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and 

your inkhorn. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible 

army, 
Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and 

his matchlock, 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and ^ 

pillage, 
And, like Caesar, I know the name of each of my f 

soldiers ! ** 
This he said with a smile, that ^anced in his eyes^ 

as the sunbeams 
Dance on the waves of the sea« and vanish again ia 

a moment. | 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain 

continued : 
^ Look 1 you can see from this window my brazen 

howitzer planted 
High on the roof of the church, a preacher who 

speaks to the purpose, 
Steady, straight-forward, and strong, with irresistiUa 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts 

of the heathen. 
Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 

Indians ; 
Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they try 

it the better, — 
Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, 

or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokama- 

hamon 1 " 

Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gaced 
on the landscape, 
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Washed with a cold gray mist, the rapory breath of 

the east-wind, 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue run 

of the ocean, 
Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and 

■unshine. 
' Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those on 
/ the landscape, 

I Gloom intermingled with light ; and his Toice was 

subdued with emotion. 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he pro- 
ceeded : 
\ •* Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies baried 
' Rose Standish; 

Beautiful rose of l^ve, that bloomed for me by tiie 

wayside ! 
She was the first to die of all who came in the May 

Flower I | 
Green above her is growing the field of wheat we 

have sown there, 
Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of 

our people, 
I^est they should count them and see how many 

already have perished 1 "I 
Badly his face he averted, andistrode up and down, 

and was thoughtful. 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of booksi 

and among theni 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and 

for binding; 
Barifie's Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of 

Caesar, 
Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of 

London, 
And, as if guarded by these, between them wai 

standmg the Bible. 
Musing a moment before them, Miles Standiih 
\ as if doubtful 
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Which of the three he should choose for his coeso* 

lation and comfort, 
Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the famous 

campaigns of the Komans, 
Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent 

Christians. 
Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponder* 

ous Roman, 
Seated himself at the window, and opened the book, 

and in silence 
Turned o'er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-) 

marks thick on the margin, 
Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle was 

hottest. 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling, 
Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May 

Flower, 
Beady to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, 

God willing I 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible 

winter, 
Lettf'rs written by Alden, and full of the name of 

Priscilla, 
Full of the name and the fame of the Puiitan 

maiden Pnsciliat 



n. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling, 
Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of the 

Captain, 
Readinor the marvellous words and achievements of 

Julias Csesar. 
After a while he exclaimed, as he smote with his 

band, palm downwards, 
Heavily on the page : *' A wonderful man was this 

Csesar! 
You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a 

fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was 

equally skilful!" 
Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 

comely, the youthful : 
" Yes, he was equally skilled, as you say, with his 

pen and his weapons. 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he 

could dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his 

memoirs." 
^ Truly," continued the Captain, not heeding or 

hearing the other, 
^ Truly a wonderful man was Caius Julius Cassar ! 
Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 
Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right 

when he said it* 
Twice was he married before he was twenty, and 

many times after ; 
R.^u. five hundred he fought, and a thonsand 
?s he conquered ; 
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Ho, too, fougbt in Flanders, as be himself has re- 
corded ; 

Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator 
Brutus 1 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain occa- 
sion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the 
front giving way too, ^ 

And the immortal Twelflh Legion was crowded so 
closely together 

There was no room for their swords ? Why, he 
seized a shield from a soldier. 

Put himself straight at the head of his troops, and 
commanded the captains. 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward the 
ensigns ; 

Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for 
their weapons ; 

So he won the day, the battle of something-or- 
other. 

That*s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to^ 
be well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others ! " 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his 

reading. 
Nothing was beard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the 

May Flower, 
Filled with the name andlthe fame of the Puritan 

maiden Priscilla ; 
Every sentence began or closed with the name 

of Priscilla, 
Till the treacherous pen, to ^rhich he confided the 

secret. 
Strove to betray it by singing and shouting thel 

name of rriscilla I 
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Finally closing his book, with a bang of the poD 

derous cover, 
Sadden and loud as the sound of a soldier ground- 
ing his musket. 
Thus to the young man spake Miles Stan dish the 

Captain of Plymouth : 
** When you have finished your work, I have some- 
thing important to tell you. 
Be not however in haste ; I can wait ; I shall net 

be impatient ! " 
Straightway Alden replied, as he folded ihe last of 

his letters. 
Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful 

attention : 
•* Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am alwajs 

ready to listen, 
Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles 

Standish." 
Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, 
I and culling his phrases : 

f"'Tis not good for a man to be alone, say the 
Scriptures. 
Thb I have said before, and again and again I 

repeat it; 
Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and 

say it. 
Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weary 

and dreary ; 
Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of 

friendship. 
Oft in my lonely houna have I thought of the 
:: maiden Priscilla. I 

She is alone in the world ; her father and mother 

and brother 
Died in the winter together ; I saw her going and 

coming, 
Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 
of the djring. 
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Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myselfi 
. that if ever 

I There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 

* heaven, ' 

Two have I seen and known ; and the angel whose j 

name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the place which the other' 

abandoned. 
Long have I cherished the thought, but never have 

dared to reveal it, 
Being a coward in this,> though valiant enough for 

the most part. 
Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
• Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words 

but of actions, 
Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart 
— ^ of a soldier. J 
Not in these words, you know, but this in short is 

my meaning; 
I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 
You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in ele- 
gant language, 
Such as you read in your books of the pleadings 

and wooings of lovers. 
Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of 

a maiden." 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair- 
haired, taciturn stripling. 

All aghast at his words, surprised, embarrassed, 
bewildered. 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject 
with lightness, 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand 
still in his bosom, 

Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is stricken 
by lightning, 
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Thus made answer and spake, or rather stammered 
than answered : 

^ Such, a message as that, I am sure I sboald man* 
gle and mar it ; 

If you would hare it well done, — I am only re- 
peating your maxim, — 

Ton must do it yourself, you must not leare it to 
others ! " 

Dnt with the air of a man whom nothing can tma 
from his purpose, 

Grayely shaking his head, made answer the Cap- 
tain of Plymouth : 

'* Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to, 
gainsay it ; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste pow- 
der for nothing. 

Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of 
phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the place 
to surrender. 

But march up to a woman with such a proposal, I 
dare not. 

Pm not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the month 
of a cannon. 

But of a thundering "No! * point-blank from the 
mouth of a woman. 

That I confess I'm afraid of, nor am I ashamed to 
confess it 1 

So you must grant my request, for you are an el»* 
gant scholar, 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in the tam- 
ing of phrases." 

Taking the hand of his friend, who still was reluc- 
tant and doubtful, 

Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, 
he added : 

"Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is' 
the feeling that prompts me ; 
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Surely you cannot refuse wliat I ask in the name | 

of our friendship I " 
Then made answer John Alden : ** The name of 

friendship is sacred ; 
What you demand in that name, I have not the 

power to deny you ! " 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and mould* 

inn the gentler. 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went 

on his errand. 



m 

THE lover's ERBAin>. 

So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on 

^ his errand, 
Out of the street of the village, and into the patln 

of the forest^ 
Into the tranquil woods, where blue-birds and 

robins were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens 

of verdure, 
Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and free- 
dom. ' y"""*^ 
All around him was calm, but within him eonuno- 

tion and conflict, 
Love contending with friendship, and self with 

each generous impulse. 
To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving 

and dashing. 
As in a foundering ship, witb every roll of the 

vessel, 
Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the 

ocean! 
"Must I relinquish it all," he cried with a wild 

lamentation, 
" Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, ihe 

illusion ? 
Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wor- 
shipped in silence ? 
Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and 

the shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 

England ? 
'Tw.i^ ♦ijo heart is deceitful, and out of its depths 
irruption 
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Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of pas- 
sion ; 

Angels of ligiht they seem, but a/e only delusions 
of Satan. 

All is clear to me now; I feel it, I see it dis- 
tinctly ! 

This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me in 
anger, 

For I have followed too much the heart's desires 
and devices, 

Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols 
of Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear ; the sm and the swifl 
retribution." 

So through the Plymouth woods John Aldeh went 
-..^^ on his errand ; 

■^^^rossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled 
over pebble and shallow. 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers bloonct- 
ing around him. 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonder- 
ful sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves 
in their slumber. 

** Puritan flowers," he said, " and the type of Puri- 
tan maidens. 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of 
Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her ; to Priscilla the May- 
flower of Plymouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will 
I take them ; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and 
wither and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of liie 
giver." 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went 
on his errand ; 
▼OL. n. 26 
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Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the 

ocean, 
Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath 

of the east^wind ; 
Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 

meadow ; 
Hoard, as ho drew near the door, the musical voice 

of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Pari- 

tan anthem, 
Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 

Psalmist, 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and com- 
forting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form 

of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like 

a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the 

ravenous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 

wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book 

of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and tbe music 

together, 
Bough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the, wall 
( of a churchyard, 

' Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the 

verses. 
Such was the book from whose pages she sang the 

old Puritan anthem. 
She, the Purjtan jrirl, in the solitude of the forest, 
Making the humble house and the modest apparel 
of home-spun 
\ Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth 
' of 'her being I 

Over him rushed. Tike a wind that is keen and cold 
" v^lentless, 
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Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight 

and woe of his errand ; 
All tiie dreams that had faded, and alt the hopes 

that had vanished, 
All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless man- 
sion, 
Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful 

faces. 
Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said 

it, 
** Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough i 

look backwards; ' ! | 

Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of 

life to its fountains, i 

Though it pass o'er the graves of the dead and the ! 

hearts of the living, 
It is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy endureth 

So he entered the house : and the hum of th^-i^^l 

wheel and the singing \^^'^l 

Suddenly ceased ; for Friscilla, aroused by his step 

on the threshold, 
Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in sig- 
nal of welcome. 
Shying, *^I knew it was you, when I heard your 

step in the passage; 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing 

and spinning." 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of 

him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart 

of the maiden, 
Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers 

for an answer. 
Finding no words for his thought. He remembered 

that day in the winter. 
After the first great snow, when he broke a path 

from the village, 
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Reeling and planginp; along through tbe dnOs &at 

encumbere<l the doorway, 
Stamping the snow (Voui his feet as he entered the 

house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat 

by the fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thoagfat of 

her in the snow-storm. 
Had he but spoken then ! perhaps not in vain had 

he spoken ; 
Now it was all too late; -the gdden moment had 

vanished ! 
So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flow- 
ers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and 

the beautiful Spring-time, 
Talked of their friends at home, and the Maj 

Flower that sailed on the morrow. 
"I have been thinking all day/' said gently the 

Puritan maiden, 
"Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the 

Jiedge-rows of England, — 
/tThey are in blossom now, and the country is all like 

a garden; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the 

lark and the linnet, 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of 

neighbors 
GoiXig about as of old, and stopping to gossip 

together, 
And, at the end of the street, the village church, 

with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves 

in the churchyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me 

my religion ; 
: RH11 mv heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in 
England.^ 
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You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it : 1 

almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely 

and wretched.** 

Thereupon answered the youth : — " Indeed I do 

not condemn you ; 
Stouter hearts than a woman's have quailed in this 

terrible winter. 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger 

to lean on; 
So I have come to you now, with an offer and 

proffer of marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the 

Captain of Plymouth I " 

Thus he delivered his message, ihe dexterons 

writer of letters, — ' 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beau- 
tiful phrases, 
But came straight to the point, and blurted it out 

like a schoolboy ; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it 

more oluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the 

Puritan maiden 
Looked into Alden's face, her eyes dilated with 

wonder, 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her 

and rendered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the omi» 

nous silence : 
" If ^he great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager \ 

to wed me, ) 

Why does he not come himself, and take the i 

trouble to woo me? \ 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 

worth the winning 1" 
Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing 

the matter, 
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Makintr it worse as he went, by saying the Captiun 

was busy, — 
Had no time for such things ; — such things ! the 

words grating harshly 
Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash 

she made answer : 
/** Has he no time for such things, as you call it, 

before he is married, 
Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after ilie 

wedding ? 
That is the way with you men ; you don't under- 
stand us, you cannot 
When you have made up your minds, after thinking 

of this one and that one, 
Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with 

another, 
Then you m^ke known your desire, with abrupt 

and sudden avowal, 
And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, 

that a woman 
Does not respond at once to a love that she never 

suspected, 
Does not attain at a bound the height to which you 

have been climbing. 
This is not right nor just : for surely a woman's 

affection 
Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the 

asking. 
When one is truly in love, one not only says it, bat 

shows it. 
Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that 

he loved me, 
Evon this Captain of yours — who knows ? — at last 

might have won me, 
Old and rough as he is; but now it never can 

happen."^ 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the woxda 
"'^nsciUa, 
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^Urgiog the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, 

expanding ; 
Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles 

in Flanders, 
How with the people of God he had chosen to suffer 

affliction. 
How, in return for his zeal, they had made him 

Captain of Plymouth; 
He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree 

plainly 
Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lan« 

cashire, England, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of 

Thurston de Standish ; 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely 

defrauded, 
Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a 

cock argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the 

blazon. 
He was a man of honor, of noble and generous 

nature ; 
Though he was rough, he was kmdly; she knew 

how during the winter 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 

woman's ; 
Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and 

headstrong, 
Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable 

always. 
Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 

little of stature; 
For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 

courageous ; 
Any woman in Plymouth, nay any woman in Eng- 
land, 
Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of 

Miles Standish I 
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^Bot as he wanned and glowed, in his simple and 

eloquent language, 
Quite foi^getful of self, and full of the praise of fab 

rival, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes ovemin- 

ning with laughter, 
8aid) in a tremulous voice, ** Why don*t yoa spe^ 

for yourself, John ?^ 



IV. 

JOHN ALDEN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and 

bewildered, 
Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by 

the sea-side ; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head 

to the east-wind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever 

within him. 
Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical 

splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the 

^ Apostle, 
So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and 

sapphire. 
Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who meas^ 

ured the city. 

" Welcome, O wind of the East I " he exclaimed 

in his wild exultation, 
" Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves of 

the misty Atlantic ! 
Blowing o'er fields of dulse, and measureless 

meadows of sea-grass. 
Blowing o'er rocky wastes, and the grottos and 

gardens of ocean 1 
Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning forehead, 

and wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever 

within me I "> 

Like an awakened conscience, the sea was moan- { 
ing and tossing, 
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' Beating remorseful and load the inotable 

thto sea-Bbore. 
Fierce in his soul was the stnig^rle and tmamlz :£ 

passions contending ; 
Love triumphant and crowned, and frieiMtL; 

wounded and bleeding. 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate pieadt'-j? 

of duty 1 
*'l8 it my fault," he said, "that the inaklen has 

chosen between us? 
Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault that I zm 

the victor?" 
Then within him there thundered a voice, like the 

voice of the Prophet : 
** It hath displeased the Lord ! " — and he thoogfat 

of David's transgression, 
Bathsheba's beautiful face, and his friend in the 

front of the battle ! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and 

self-condemnation. 
Overwhelmed him at once; and he cried in the 

deepest contrition : 
** It hath displeased the Lord ! It is the temptation 

of Satan r 

Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, 

and beheld there 
Dimly the shadowy form of the May Flower riding 

at anchor, 
Hocked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on the 

morrow ; 
Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle 

of cordage 
Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and 

/ri« ^^? f?**?"**' " ^y^ ay» Sir 1 " 
/v^ioar and distinct, but not loud, in the drippinff air 
Still *• °^^*>e twilight *^*^ " 

JT"^^""^ 1^® ^*^' »ad listened, andstared 
at the vessel, 
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Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing a 

phantom, 
Stops, then quickens his pace, and follows the 

beckoning shadow. 
' Yes, it is plain to me now," he murmured ; " the 

hand of the X'Ord is 
LfOadin^ me out of the land of darkness, the bondage 

of error. 
Through tbe^sea, that shall lift the walls of its 

waters around me, 
Hiding me, cutting me oflT, from the cruel thoughts 

that pursue me. 
Back will I go o'er the ocean, this dreary land wiU 

abandon. 
Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart 

has offended. 
Better to be in my grave in the green old church- 

yanl in England, 
Close by my mother's side, and among the dust of 

my kindred ; 
Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame 

and dishonor I 
Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the 

narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel 

that glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust, in the chambers of 

silence and darkness,-*- 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal 

hereafter I" 

Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of 

his strong resolution, 
Leavinn; behind him the shore, and hurried along 

m the twilight, 
Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent 

and sombre, 
Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of 

Plymouth, 
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Shining like seven stars in the dosk and mist of the 
evening. 

Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubt- 
able Captain 

Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of 
Caesar, 

Fighting some great campaign in liainault or Bra- 
bant or Flanders. 

»«LoDg have you been on your errand," he said 
with a cheery demeanor, 

Even as one who is waiting an answer, and feazs 
not the issue. 

** Not far off is the house, although the woods are 
between us ; 

But you have lingered so long, that while you were 
going and coming 

I have fought ten battles and sacked and do- 
molished a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that 
has happened." 

Then John Alden spake, and related the won- 
drous adventure, 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it hap- 
pened ; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped 
in his courtship. 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her 
refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla 
had spoken, 

Words so tender and cruel : " Why don't you speak 
for yourself, John V ** 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped 
on the floor, till his armor 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound 
^ of sinister omen. 

All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden ex- 
plosion, 
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Even as a hand-grenade, that scatters destruction 

around it. 
Wildly he shouted, and loud : " John Alden I you 

have betrayed ine ! 
Me, Miles 8tatidish, your friend ! have supplanted, 

defrauded, betrayed me ! 
One of my ancestors ran his s^vord through the 

heart of Wat Tyler ; 
Who shall prevent me from running my own 

through the heart of a traitor ? 
Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason 

to friendship ! 
You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished 

and loved as a brother; 
You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my 

cup, to whose keeping 
I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most 

sacred and secret, — 
You too, Brutus ! ah woe to the name of friendship 

hereafter ! 
Brutus was Caesar's friend, and you were mine, but 

henceforward 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and im- 

pUcabie hatred 1 ^i,,^^^^;^ ^ , e - 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode 

about in the chamber, 
Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were 

the veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at 

the doorway. 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent 

importance. 
Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions 

of Indians ! 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without fur- 
ther question or parley, 
rook from the nail on the wall his sword with iti 

Bcabbard of iron, 
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Buckled tbe belt round his waist, and, firowning 

fiercely, departed. 
Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of t&e 

scabbard 
Growing; fainter and fainter, and dying away in tlic 

distance. 
Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into 

the darkness, 
Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot 

with the insult, 
' /Lifted his eyes to the heavens^ and, folding his 
I hands as in childhood, 

Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who 

seeth in secret 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful 
away to the council, 

Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his 
coming ; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in de- 
portment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to 
heaven. 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth. 

God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat 
for this planting, 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a 
nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of 
the people! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude 
stern and defiant. 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious 
in aspect; 

While on the table before them was lying un- 
opened a Bible, 

Pnn/lerous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed 
-> Holland, 
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And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake 

glittered, 
Filled, like a quiver, with arrows; a signal and 

challenge of warfare, 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 

tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and 

heard them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile message 

and menace, 
Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, 

objecting ; 
One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the 

Elder, 
Judging it wise and well that some at least were 

converted. 
Bather than any were slain, for this was but Chris- 
tian behavior 1 
Then outspake Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain 

of Plymouth, 
Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was 

husky with anger, 
** What I do you mean to make war with milk and 

the water of roses ? 
Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer 

planted 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot 

red devils ? 
Truly the only tongue that is understood by a 

savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the 

mouth of the cannon ! *' 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder 

of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent 

language : 
^Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other 

Apostles ; 
fi^ot from the cannon's mouth were the tongues of 

fire they spake with I *' 
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But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captab, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus con- 
tinued discoursing: 

** Leave this matter to me, for to me bj right it 
pertaineth. 

War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause that is 
righteous, 

Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus I answer 
the challenge I " 

Then from the rattlesnake's skin, with a sadden, 

contemptuous gesture, 
Jerking the Indian arrows, be filled it with powder 

and bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the 

savage, 
Saying, in thundering tones : " Here, take it 1 this 

is your answer 1 " 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening 

savage, 
Bearing the serpent's skin, and seeming himself 

Tike a serpent. 
Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depihi 

of the forest 



V. 

THB BAJLISa OF THE MAY FLOWSB. 

JuiT m the ffray of the dawn, as the mists uprose 

from the meadows, 
TbitJt waa a stir and a sound in the slumbering 

village of Plymouth ; 
Clang^g and clicking of arms, and the order im- 
perative, "Forward I** 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then 

silence. 
Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the 

village. 
Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valor- 
ous army, 
Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of 

the white men, 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of 

the savage. 
Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men 

of King David ; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in God 

and the Bible, — 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of MidianitiBs and 

Philistines. ' 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of 

mornmg ; 
Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, 

advancing, 
^ired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at length 
the village ci Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its mani- 
fold labon. 
TOL. n. 37 
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Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoiDB 

from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily east- 
ward ; 
Men came forth from the doors, and paused and 

talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing 

fair for the May Flower ; 
Talked of their Captain's departure, and all tht 

dangers that menaced, 
He being gone, the town, and what should be done 

in his absence. 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of 

women 
' Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the 

household. 
Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows re- 
joiced at his coming; 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the 

mountains ; 
Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding at 

anchor, 
Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms 

of the winter. 
Jioosely against her masts was hanging and flap- 
ping her canvas, 
jLent by so manj gales, and patched by the hands 

oi the sailors. 
Suddenly from her nde, as the sun rose over tha 

ocean, 
Parted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; an«i 

rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon's roar, and 

the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of 

departure ! 
y Ah I but with louder echoes replied the hearts of 
*^*i people I 

voices subdued, the chapter was read 
e Bible, 
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Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fer- 
vent entreaty ! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurrying down 
to the sea- shore, 

Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May 
Flower, 

Homeward bound o'er the sea, and leaving them 
here in the desert. 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night he 

had lain without slumber. 
Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest 

of his fever. 
""He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late 

from the council, 
Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and 

murmur, 
Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it 

sounded like swearing. 
Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a 

moment in silence; 
Then he had turned away, and said : " I will not 

awake him ; 
Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the use of 

more talking I " 
Then he extinguished the light, and threw himself 

down on his pallet. 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the break 

of the morning, — 
Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in his 

campaigns in Flanders, — 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for 

action. 
But with the dawn he arose ; in the twilight Alden 

beheld him 
Put on his corslet of steel, and all the rest of hia 

armor, 
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Backle about his waist his trust}' Uade of Damasoos. 
Take from the comer his musket, and so stride oat 

of the chamber. 
Often the heart of the youth had bamed and 

yearned to embrace him, 
Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for 

pardon , 
All the old friendship came back, with its tender 

and grateful emotions; 
But his pride overmastered the noble natare within 

him, — 
Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning 

fire of the insult 
So he beheld his friend departing in anger, bat 

spake not. 
Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and 

he spake not I 
Then he arose from his bed, and heard what the 

people were saying. 
Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and 

Richard and Gilbert, 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading 

of Scripture, 
And, with the others, in haste went hurrying down 

to the searshore, 
; Down to the Plymouth Bock, that had been to their 
i feet as a door-step 

) Into a world unknown,.--* the comer-stone of a 

nation I 

There with his boat was the Master, already a 
little impaCient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift 

to the eastward, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odor of 

ocean about him, 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming 
letters and parcels 

-ckets capacious, and messages minted 
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loto his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly be< 

wildered. 
Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed 

on the gunwale. 
One still firm on the rock, and talking at times 

with the sailors, 
Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager 

for starting. 
He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his 

anguish, 
Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel 

is or canvas, 
Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that would 

nse and pursue him. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form 

of Priscilla 
Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all 

that was passing. 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined hi^ 

intention, « 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, 

and patient. 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from 

its purpose, 
As from the verge of a crag, where one step more 

is destruction. 
Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, myst6« 

nous instincts! 
Strange is the life of man, and fatal or £aXed are 

moments. 
Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the wall ^ 

adamantine I ^f^^<^/J^ cXa^ ruoAf^^ 6:^'< 
'^ Here I remain I " he exclaimed, as he looked at 

the heavens above him, 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the 

mist and the madness. 
Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering 

headlong. 
t< Yonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the ether 

abore me, 
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/ Seems like a band that is pointing and beckoniiig 

over the ocean. 
There is another hand, that is not so spectral and 

ghost-like, 
Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mioe 

for protection. 
Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the 

ether 1 
BoU thyself up like a fist, to threaten and dauni 

me ; I need not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen d 

evil! 
There is no land so sacred, no ur so pure and so 

wholesome. 
As is the air she breathes, and the soil tihat is pressed 

by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible 

presence 
Hover around her for ever, protecting, supportiDg 

her weakness ; 
Yes I as my foot was the first that stepped on this 

rock at the landing. 
So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at 

the leaving 1 "^ 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified 

air and important. 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the* wind 

and the weather. 
Walked about on the sands ; and the people crowded 

around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his carefiil 

remembrance. 
Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were 

graspmg a tiller, 
Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to 

his vessel, 
Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and 
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Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sickness 

and sorrow, 
Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing 

but Gospel 1 
Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell 

of the Pilgrims. 
O strong hearts and true ! not one went back in | 

the May Flower! I 

No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to' 

this ploughing! 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs 

of the sailors 
Heavins the windlass round, and hoisting the pon- 
derous anchor. 
Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the 

westrwind. 
Blowing steady and strong ; and the May Flower 

sailed from the harbor, 
Bounded the point of the Garnet, and leaving far 

to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the First 

Encounter, 
Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the 

open Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea, and • the swelling 

hearts of the Pilgrims. 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail 

of the vessel. 
Much endeared to them all, as something living and 

human ; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a 

vision prophetic. 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of 

Plymouth 
Said, ** Let us pray ! " and they prayed, and thanked 

the Lord and too^ courage. 
Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, / 

and above them 
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Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, 

and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their grayes, and to jcNii in the 

prayer that thejr uttered. 
Siin4Uamined and wmte, on the eastern Terge o£ 

the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in a 

graveyard ; 
Bnried Deneath it lay for ever all hope of escaping. 
Lo ! as thev turned to depart, they saw the £»rm of 

an Indian, 
Watching them from the hill ; but while they spake 

with each other, 
Pdnting with outstretched hands, and siting, 

** Look ! " he had vanished. 
So they returned to their homes; but Alden lin- 
gered a little. 
Musing alone on the shore, and watclung the wash 

of the billows 
Bound the base of the rock, and the sparkle and 

flash of the sunshine, 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over tba 

waters. 



VI. 

PRISCILLA. 

^ Thtts for a while he stood, and mused by the shore 

of the ocean, 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Pri»- 

cilla ; 
And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, 

like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 
Lo I as he turned to depart, Friscilla was standing 

beside him. 

" Are you 80 much offended, you will not speak 

to me ? " said she. 
(i Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when yon 

were pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive 

and wayward, 
Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetful perhaps 

of decorum ? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so frankly, 

- for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now I can never 

unsay it ; 
For there are moments in life, when the heart is so 

fuU of emotion. 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths 

like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its 

secret. 
Spilt on the ground like water, can ne-ver be gath- 
ered together. 
Yesterday I was shocked, When I heard you speak 

of Miles Standishy 
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Be who bat yesterday pleaded so glibly the 

of another, 
Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking 

in vain for an answer. 
So the maiden went on, and little divined or imag^ 

ined 
What was at work in his heart, that made him so 

awkward and speechless. 
^ Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we 

think, and in all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to tra£, and the sacred pro- 
fessions of friendship. 
It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to de- 
clare it : 
I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak 

with you always. ^ 

So I was hurt at your words, and a little afirooted 

to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he were the 

Captain Miles Standish. 
For I must tell you the truth : much more to me is 

your friendship 
Than all the love he could give, were he twice the 

hero you think him." 
Then she extended her hand, and Alden, who 

eagerly grasped it. 
Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were aching 

and bleeding so sorely, 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, 

with a voice full of feeling : 
' ** Yes, we must ever be friends ; and of all who 

offer you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and 

dearest ! " 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of 
the May Flower, 
p;of«^. 1,.,^ „H11 in sight, and sinking below the 
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Homeward together they walked, with a strange, 
indefinite feeling, 

That all the rest had departed and left them alone 
in the desert. 

Bat, as they went through the fields in the blessing 
and smile of the sunshine, 

I^ighter grew their hearts, and Priscilla said rary 
archly : 

^ Now that our terrible Captain has gone m pur- 
suit of the Indians, 

Where he is happier fsu- than he would be com- 
manding a household. 

You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that hap- 
pened between you. 

When you returned last night, and said how un- 
grateful you found me." 

Thereupon answered John Alden, and told her 
the whole of the story, — 

Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath of 
Miles Standish. 

Whereat the maiden smiled, and said between 
laughing and earnest, 

*^ He is a little chimney, and heated hot in a mo-L 
ment!" 

But as he gently rebuked her, and told her how 
much he had suffered, — 

How he had even determined to sail that day in 
the May Flower, 

And had remained for her sake, on hearing the 
dangers that threatened, — 

All her manner was changed, and she said with a 
faltering accent, 

" Truly I thank you for this ; how good you have 
been to me always I " 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusa- 
lem journeys, 
Takjpg three steps in advance, and one reluctantly ' 
backward, 
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Urged by importunate zeal, and withheld by pangs 
of contrition ; 

Slowly but steadily onward, receding yet ever ad- 
vancing, 

Journeyed this Puritan youth to the Holy Land of 
his longings, 

Urged by the fervor of love, and withheld by re- 
morseful misgivings. 



VII. 

THB MARCH OF MILES STAKDIBB. 

Ueakwhile the stalwart Miles Standish wag 

marching steadily northward, 
Winding through forest and swamp, and along tbe 

trend of the sea-shore, 
All day long, with hardly a halt, the fire of his 

anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the sulphurous 

odor of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the 

scents of the forest 
Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved 

his discomfort ; 
He who was used to success, and to easy victories 

always, 
Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn 

by a maiden 
Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend 

whom most he had trusted ! 
Ah I 'twas too much to be borne, and he fretted 

and chafed in his armor! 

" I alone am to blame," he muttered, ** for mine 

was the folly. 
What has a rough old soldier, grown grim and 

gray in the harness. 
Used to the camp and its ways, to do with the 

wooing of maidens ? 
T was but a dream, — let it pass, — let it vanish 

like so many others ! 
What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and 

is woi&ess ; 
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Out of my heart will I pluck it, and throw it away, 
and henceforward 

Be but a fighter of battles, a loTer and wooer of 
dangers 1 " 

Thus he revolved in hifl mind his sorry defeat and 
discomfort, 

While he was marching by day or lying at night in 
the forest, 

Jiooking up at the trees, and the consteUatieiis be- 
yond them. 

After a three days' march he came to an Indian 

encampment 
Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the ses 

and the forest ; 
Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, 

horrid with war-paint, 
Seated about a fire, and smoldng and talking to- 

gefher ; 
Who, when they saw from afar the sudden ap- 
proach of the white men. 
Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre 

and musket. 
Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from 

amone them advancing. 
Came to parley with Standish, and offer him fiin 

as a present; 
Friendship was in their looks, but in their'^hearts 

there was hatred. 
Braves of the tribe were these, and lm>thers gigan- 
tic in stature, 
Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king 

of Bashan ; 
One was Pecksuot named, and the other was called 

Wattawamat 
Bound their necks were suspended their knives in 

scabbards of wampum, 

" -enchant knives, with points as sharp 
die. 
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Other arms had they none, for they were canning 

and crafty. 
** Welcome, English ! " they said, — these words 

they had learned from the traders 
Touching at times on the coast, to barter and 

chaffer for peltries. 
Then in their native tongue they began to parley 

with Standish, 
Through his guide and interpreter, Hobomok, friend 

of the white man, 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for 

muskets and powder, 
Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with 

the plague, in his cellars, 
Beady to be let loose, and destroy his brother the 

red man 1 
But when Standish refused, and said be would give 

them the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast 

and to Uuster. 
Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front 

of the other, 
And, with a lofty demeanor, thus vauntiagly spake 

to the Captain : 
^* Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of 

the Captain, 
Angry is he in his heart ; but the heart of the brav* 

Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight He was not bom of a 

woman, 
But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree 

riven by lightning, 
Forth he sprang ^ a bound, with all his weapons 

about ^ him, 
Shouting, * Who is there here to fight with the 

brave Wattawamat ? ' " 
Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetting tha 

blade on his lefk hand, 
VOL. II. 28 
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Held it aloft and displayed a woman's face on the 

handle, 
Saying, with bitter expression and look of anister 

meaning : 
** I have another at home, with the face of a man 

on the handle; 
By and by they shall marry; and Qmre will be 

plenty of children ! " 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self-vaunting, insult' 

inff Miles Standish : 
While with his fingers he patted the knife that 

hung at his bosom, 
Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it 

back, as he mattered, 
^ By and by it shall see ; it shall eat ; ah, ha I but 

shall speak not I 
This is the mighty Captain the white men haYe 

sent to destroy us 1 
He is a little man ; let him go and work with the 

women 1 " 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and 

figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in 

the forest. 
Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on tibeor 

lx)w-strings. 
Drawing about him still closer and closer the net 

of their ambush. 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and 

treated them smoothly; 
So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the 

days of the fathers. 
But I when he heard their defiance, the boast, the 

taunt, and the insult, 
AXL the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of 
-ton de Standish, 
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Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the 

veins of his temples. 
Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatching 

his knife from its scabbard, 
Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, 

the savage 
Fell with his face to the skj, and a fiendlike fierce- 
ness upon it. 
Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound 

of the war-whoop, 
And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of 

December, 
Swifl and sudden and keen came a flight of feath- 
ery arrows. 
Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud 

came the lightning. 
Out of the lightnmg thunder ; and death unseen 

ran before it. 
Frightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp 

and in thicket, 
Hotly .pursued and beset; but their sachem, the 

brave Wattawamat, 
Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and swift 

had a bullet 
Passed through his brain, and he fell with both 

hands clutching the greensward, 
Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the 

land of his fathers. 

There on the flowers of the meadow the warriors 

lay, and above them, 
Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend of 

the white man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart 

Captain of Plymouth : . 

" Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his 

strength, and his stature, — 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little 

man : but I see now 
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Big enoug:l> have you been to lay him speechlesi 
before you!" 

Thus the first battle was fought and won by the 

stalwart Miles Standish. 
When the tidings thereof were brought to the vil- 
lage of Plymouth, 
And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Wat- 

tawamat 
Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once 

was a church and a fortress, 
All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, 

and took courase. 
Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre 

of terror, 
Thanking God in her heart that she had not ma^ 

ried Miles Standish ; 
Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming home from 

his battles. 
He should lay claim to her hand, as the prize and 

reward of his yalor. 



vin. 

THE BPINNING-VHEEL. 

Month after month passed away, and in Autumn 

the ships of the merchants 
Came with kindred and friends, with cattle and com 

for the Pilgrims. 
All in the village was peace ; the men were intent 

on their labors, 
Basy with hewing and building, with garden-plot 

and with merestead, 
Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the grass 

in the meadows. 
Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer 

in the forest. 
All in the village was peace ; but at times the rumor 

of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm^ and the apprehension of 

danger. 
Bravely the stalwart Miles Standish was scouring 

the land with his forces, 
Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien 

armies, 
Till his name had become a sound of fear to the 

nations. 
Anger was still in his heart, but at times the remorse 

and contrition 
Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate 

outbreak, 
Came like a rising tide, that encounters the rush of 

a river. 
Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter and 

orackish. 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new 
habitation, 
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Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the 

firs of the forest. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof wi' 

covered with rushes ; 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-pane! 

were of paper, 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and i-aln were 

excluded. 
There too he dug a well, and around it planted an 

orchard : 
Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well 

and the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and 

secure from annoyance, 
Baghorn, the snow-white bull, that had fallen to 

Alden's allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the night- 
time 
Over the pastures he cropped, made fragrant br 

sweet pennyroyal. 

Oft when his labor was finished, with eager feet 

would the dreamer 
Follow the pathway that ran through the woods to 

the house of Friscilla, 
Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions of 

fancy, 
/Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the sem- 
blance of friendship. 
Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the 

walls of his dwelling ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the ' 

soil of his garden ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Bible | 

on Sunday 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described 

in the Proverbs, — I 

a xv> i^g^j^ ^£ |j^^ husband doth safely trust i» 
Ways, I 
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How all the clays of her life she will do him good, 

and not evil, 
How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh 

with gladness, 
How she layeth her hand to the spindle and hoLdetii 

the distaff, 
How she is not afraid of the snow for hei'self or her 

household, 
Knowing her househ(^d are clothed with the scarlet 

cloth of her weaving ! 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the 

Autumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her 

dexterous fingers, 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of his 

life and his fortune, 
After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound 

of the spindle. 
" Truly, Priscilla," he said, " when I see you spin- 
ning and spinning, 
Never idle a momen^, but thrifty and thoughtful of 

others, 
Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed 

in a moment ; 
Ton are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful 

Spinner." 
Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and [ 

swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 

short in her fingers ; 
While the impetuous spieaker, not heeding the mis- 
chief, continued : 
*^You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the 

queen of Helvetia ; 
She whose story I rea<l at a stall in the streets of 

Southampton, 
Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o'er valley and 

meadow and mountain. 
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Sver was spinnins ber thread from a distaff* fixed 

to her saddle. 
She was so thriftj and good, that her name passed 

into a proverb. 
So shall it be with your own, when the spinning- 
wheel shall no longer 
Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its cham* 

bers with music. 
Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was 

in their childhood, 
Praising the good old times, and the days of Pris- 

cilla the spinner 1" 
Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan 

maiden, 
Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose 

praise was the sweetest. 
Drew from ^e reel on the table a snowy dcein of 

her spinning. 
Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering 

phrases of Alden : 
^ Come, you must not be idle ; if I am a pattern for 

housewives, 
Show yourself equally worthy of being the model 

of husbands. 
Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, 

ready for knitting; 
Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions have 

changed and the manners. 
Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times 

of John Alden 1 " 
Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his 

hands she adjusted. 
He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended 

before him, 
She standing ^aceful, erect, and winding the thread 

fi^om his fingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of 

•»'*'''• ttg, 

uching his hands, as she disentangled 
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Twist or knot in the yam, iinftwares — for how could 

she help it? — 
Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his 

Dody. 

Lo ! in the midst of this scene, a breathless mes-^ 

senger entered, 
firingins in hurry and heat the terrible news from 

the village. 
Yes ; Miles l^tandish was dead ! — an Indian had 

brought them the tidings, — 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front 

of the battle, 
Into an ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of 

his forces ; 
All the town would be burned, and all the people 

be murdered I 
Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the 

hearts of the hearers. 
Silent and statue-like stood Friscilla, her face look- 
ins backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted 

in horror ; 
But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the 

arrow 
Piercing the heart of his friend had struck his own, 

and had sundered 
Once and for ever the bonds that held him bound 

as a captive. 
Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of 

his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what 

he was doing. 
Clasped, almost with a groan, the motionless form 

of Priscilla, 
Pressing her close to his heart, as for ever his own, 

and exclaiming : 
V Those whom the I^rd hath united, let no man 

put them asunder!" 
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^Even as rivulets twain, from distant and sepa- 
rate sources, 
Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, 

and pursuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and 

nearer, 
Rash together at last, at their trysting-place in the 

forest ; 
60 these lives that had run thus far in separate 

channels. 
Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and 

flowing asunder. 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 

nearer, 
Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the 

other.^ 



IX. 

THE WEDDING-DAY. 

Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent 
of purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in his gar- 
ments resplendent, , 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his 
forehead. 

Bound the hem of his robe the golden bells and 
pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor 
beneath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his 
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feet was a laver 1 

This was the wedding mom of Friscilla the Puri- 
tan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together; the Elder and 

Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood 

like the Law and the Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth and one with the 

blessing of heaven. 
Simply and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth 

and of Boaz. 
BofUy the youth and the maiden repeated the words 

of betrothal, 
Taking each other for husband^ and wife in the 

- Magistrate's presence, 
After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of 

Holland. 
Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Eldey:'^ 
-of Plymouth , / ^ 

/ 
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Prayed for the heaurdi and die Iioiiie, tiiat vere 

fixmded that dajr in afiection. 
Speaking of life -and of death, and in^lorii^ di- 

Tine benedictions. 

Lo! when the service was ended, a form ap- 
peared on tiie threshold. 

Clad in annor of steel, a sombre and s oi i o w ful fig- 
ure! 

Why does the bridecroom start and stare at die 
strange appantion? 

Vhiy does the bride torn pale, and hide her face on 
his shoulder ? 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral iHo- 
sion ? 

Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid 
the betrothal ? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest auinvited, 
un welcomed ; 

Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times an 
expression 

Soflenin^ the gloom and revealing the warm heart 
hidden beneath them, 

As when across the sky the driving rack of the nun- 
cloud 

Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by 
its brightness. 

Once it had lifled its hand, and moved its lips, but 
was silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting inten- 
tion. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer 
and the last benediction, 

Into the room it strode, and the people beheld with 
amazement 

Bodily there in his armor Miles Standish, the Cap- 
_ tain of Plymouth 1 

^" bridegroom's hand, he said with emo* 
Forgive n^e I 
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X have been angry and hurt, — too long have I 
cherished the feeling; 

I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God I 
it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the' veins / 
of Hugh Standish, ' 

Sensitive, swSt to resent, but as swift in atonitig for 
error. 

Never so much as now was Miles Standish the 
friend of John Alden." 

Thereupon answered the bridegroom : *^ Let all be 
foigotten between us, — 

All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall 
grow older and dearer!" 

Then the Captain advanced, and,' bowing, saluted 
Friscilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned 
gentry in England, 

Something of camp and of court, of town and of 

country, commingled. 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly laud- 
ing her husband. 
Then he said with a smile : '^^ I should have remem- 
bered the adage, — 
If you would be weU served, you must serre your- 
self ; and moreover, 
Ko man can gather cherries in Kent at the season 
of Christmas!" 

Great was the peo{)le'8 amazement, and greater 
yet their rejoicing, 

Thus to behold once more the sun-burnt face of 
their Captain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead ; and they gathered 
and crowded about him, 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride 
and of bridegroom, 

Qaestionin^, answenng, laughing, and each inter- 
rupting the other, 
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1^11 the good Captaun declared, being quite over- 
powered and bewildered, 

He bad rather by far break into an Indian encamp- 
ment, 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had noA 
been invited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood 

with the bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beau- 
tiful morning. 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in 

the sunshine, 
Lay extended before them the land of toil and 

privation ; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barren 

waste of the searshore, 
There the familiar fields, the groves of^pine, and 

the meadows; 
But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the 

Garden of Eden, 
Filled with the presence of Grod, whose voice was 

the sound of the ocean. 

Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and 

stir of departure. 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient 

of longer delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that 

was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations 

of wonder, 
Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud 

of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand 

of its master. 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its 

nostrils. 
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Covered, with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed 

for a saddle. 
She shoald not walk, he said, through the dust and 

heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along 

like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the 

others, 
Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the 

hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Friscilla mounted her 

palfrey. 
" Nothing is wanting now," he said with a smile, 

«* but the distaff; 
Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful 
Bertha I" 

Onward the bridal procession now moved to their 

new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing 

together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossedl 

the ford in the forest. 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream 

of love through its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o'er the depths of the ' 

azure abysses. 
Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouiv 

ing his splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches 

above them suspended, 

1 their odorous breath with the balm of the 

pine and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the. clusters that grew in the 

valley of Eshcol. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral 

a^s. 
Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling 

Rebecca and Isaac, 
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Old and yet ever new, and simple and beaatiiii) 

always, 
Love immortal and youn<|r in the endless succession 

of lovers. 
Bo through the Flymoath woods passed onward tin 

bridal proceasion. 
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NOTE& 

Ths Qoldkn Lmiicnd. The old LMenda AwrtOf or 
Solden Legend, was originally written in Latin, in Um 
;liirteenth century, by Jacobus de Voragine, a DominioMi 
Triar, who afterwards became Archbishop of Genoa, and 
iied in 1292. 

He called his book simply ** Legends of the Saints.** 
The epithet of Golden was given it by his admirers; for, 
Ei3 Wynkin de Worde savs, ** Like as passeth gold in 
value all other metals, so this Legend ezceedeth aU other 
books." But Edward Leigh, in much distress of mind, 
calls it ** a book written by a man of a leaden heart for 
the basenesse of the errours, that are without wit or rea- 
son, and of a brazen, forehead for his impudent boldnesae 
in reporting things so fabulous and incredible.'* 

This wons. the great text book of the legendary lore of 
the Middle Ages, was translated into French in the four- 
teenth centu^ by Jean de Vignay, and in the fifteentii 
into English by William Caxton. It has lately been 
made more accessible by a new French translation: La 
Legende Done, iraduiU du Latin, par M. G. B, Paris, 
1860. There is a copy of the original, with the Getta 
Longobardorum appended, in the Harvard Ck)lleee Librarv, 
Cambridge, printed at Strasburg, 1496. The title-pagela 
wantuig; and the volume begins with the Tabutalitgm^ 



I have called this noem the Golden Legend, because th« 
story upon which it is founded seems to me to surpass all 
other legends in beauty and significance. It exhibits, 
amid the corruptions of the Middle Ages, the virtue of 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, and the power of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, snfilcient for all the exigenciet 
of life and death. The story is told, and perhaps invented, 
by.Hartmann von der Aue, a^ Miniuwinger <^ the twelfth 
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oentaiy. The original may be found in MaiTAth*s Ai 
d t ntac he GeduAUy with a modern German vei-sion The^ 
is another in Marbach^R Volksbiicher, No. 33. 

Page 82. For these bells have been anomUti, 
Afkl bc^aized with holy wiOer/ 

The Gonsecnition and Baptism of Bcll» is one of O 
meet carious ceremonies of the chare ii in the Midi- 
Ages. The Coanci^f Cologne ordained as follows:— 

^ Let the bells be blessed, as the trumpets of the Churc: 
militant, by which the people are assembled to hear ih. 
word of God; the clergy to announce his mercy by dav, 
and his truth in their nocturnal vigils: that bv their soai. 
the faithful may be invited to prayers, and tfiat the spin: 
of devotion in them may be increased. The fathers hart 
also maintained that demons, affrighted bv the sound of 
bells calling Christians to prayers, would flee away; sil: 
when they fled, the persons of the^ faithful would fe 
•edure: that the destruction of lightnings and whu-lwind! 
would be averted, and the spirits of the storm 6i- 
fMt»d."--Edinburffh Jancycbmaika, Art. BeGa, See tkc 
Seh&hWs Foster, VL 171^^ «»- oee ^w 

Pase 116. It is the malediciwn of Eve / 

•* Kec esses plus quam femina, quae nunc etiam vii« 
tmaseendlB, et quss maledictionem Evse in benedicti<»«s 
fertisti Maris." — E^pisUAa Abcelardi EeltdsscB. 

Page 189. 7b come badb to my text! 

In giving this sermon of Friar Cuthbert as a SDecimeo 



of the Risut Paschatoy or street-preachingof theracnb 
at Easten I have exaggerated nothing. T'his verv sd- 
ecdote, offensive as it is, comes from a mscourse of father 
Barietta, a Dominican friar of the fifteenth oentury whose 
feme as a popular preacher was so great, that it eave liM 
te the proverb, 

N*seUpr^aSeai>e 

** Amooff the abuses introduced in tiiis centurv;'* sin 
Tiraboschi. " was that of exciting from the pulpit 4te 
laughter of the hearers: as if that were the same thins 
as eonvertmg them« We have examples of this, not only 
in Italv, but also in Prance, where the sermons of Menot 
and Maillard, and of others, who would make a better 
appawance on the stage than in the pulpit, are still cele- 
hrnted for such follies." *~ i* -> »"" *'«»- 
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extracts from Abraham a Ssncta Clara, Sebastian Franks 
and others; and in particular an anonymous discoafso 
called Der GrSttel der VerwSstunff, The Abomination of 
Desolation, preached at Ottakring, a village west of Vi- 
enna, November 26, 1782^ in which the license of langoa^^ 
is carried to its utmost limit. 

See also Predkaioriana, ou RewlatUm$ ntundiirei ef 
amuscaUes »ur les Predicateurs ; par G. P, FkUomne§te* 
(Menin.) This work contains extracts from the popular 
sermons of St. Vincent Ferrier, Barletta, Menot, MaillaTd, 
Muriui, Baolin, Valiadier, De Besse, Camus, P^re Andr^, 
Bening, and the most eloquent of all, Jacques Brydaioe. 

Mv authority for the spiritual interpretation of bell* 
ringing, which follows, is Durandus, Eaium. JHom, Ojfie^ 
Lib. 1. cap. 4. 

Page 148. Thb Natiyitt: a Miracle-Play. 
A sm^ilar chapter in the history of the Middle Ages is 
that which gives account of the early Christian Drama, 
the Mysteries, Moralities, and Miracle-Plays, which wers 
at first performed in cnurches, and afterwards in tibe 
streets, on fixed or movable stages. For the m6st part, 
the Mysteries were founded on the historic portions <x 
the Old and New Testaments, and the Miracle-Plays on 
the lives of Saints; a distinction not always observed, 
however, for in Mr. Wright's " Earhr Mysteries and other 
Latin Poems of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries," 
the Besurrection of Lazarus is called a Miracle, and not 
a Mystery. The Moralities were plays, in which the Vii^ 
tues and vices were personified. 

The earliest religious play, which has been preserved, 
is the Ckrittos Paschon of Gregorv Nazianzen, written in 
Greek, in the fourth century. Next to this come the 
remarkable Latin plays of Boswitha, the Nun of Ganden- 
heim, in the tenth century, which, though crude and 
wanting in artistic construction, are marked by a ^(ood 
deal of dramatic power and interest. A handsome edition 
of these plays, with a French translation, has been lately 
published, entitled Thedtre de RotsvUha^ Jieliffieme alU- 
mande du X' Steele. Par Oiarkt Magmn. Paris, 1S46. 
The most impoi*tant collections of English Mysteries and 
Miracle-Plays are those known as the Townley, the Ches- 
ter, and the Coventry Plays. The first of these collec- 
tions has been published by the Surtees Society, and the 
other two bv the Shakespeare Society. In his Introduc- 
tion to the Coventry Mysteries, the editor, Mr. Halliwell 
quotes the following passage from Dngdiue's AnHqwHiM 
of Wanoickthire :— 
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** Before the BnppreBskm of the monasteries, this elt]f 
was very famous for the pageants, that were pla^^ 
therein, upon Gorpus-Christi day; which, occasioning 
▼ery great confluence of people thither, from far and near, 
was of no small benefit thereto; which pageants being 
acted with mighty state and reverence by the friars of thia 
hotue, had theaters for the several] scenes, very large and 
• high, placed npon wheels, and drawn to all the eminent 
parts of the city, for the better advantage of spectators: 
' "n^dthe * *. -^^ 



and contain*d tne story of the New Testament, comp 
into old English Rithme, as appeareth by an ancient MiS. 
intituled iMckts Corporis ChnsHf or Luaw Oonventrias, 1 
have been told by some old people, who in their younger 
years were eyewitnesses of these pageants so acted, that 
the yearly confluence of people to see that shew was ex- 
traordinary great, and yielded no small advantage to this 
city." 

The .representation of religious plays has not yet been 
wholly discontinued by the Roman Church. Xt Ober- 
Ammergau, in the Tyrol, a grand spectacle of this kind 
is exhibited once in ten years. A very graphic descrip- 
tion of that which took place in the year 1850, is given 
Sr Miss Anna Mary Howitt, in her "Art-Student in 
unich," Vol. I. Chap. IV. She says:— 

** We had come expecting to feel our souls revolt at so 
material a representation of Christ, as an}' representation 
of him we naturally imagined must be in a peasant's 
Miracle-Play. Yet so far, strange to confess, neither 
horror, disgust, nor contempt was excited in our minds. 
Such an earnest solemnity and simplicity breathed 
throughout the whole of the performance, that to me, at 
least, any thing like anger, or a perception of the ludi- 
crous, would have seemed more irreverent on my part 
than was this simple, childlike rendering of the sublime 
Christian tragedy. We felt at times as mough the figures 
of Cimabue*s, Giotto*s, and Perugino's pictures had become 
anunated, and were moving before us ; there was the same 
simple arrangement and brilliant color of drapery, — the 
same earnest, quiet dignity about the heads, whilst the 
entire absence of all theatrical effect wonderfully in- 
creased the illusion. There were scenes and groups so 
extraordinarily like the early Italian pictures, that you 
oould have declared they were the works of Giotto 
and Perugino, and not living men and women, had not 
the figures moved and spoken, and the breeze stirred their 
richly colored drapery, and the sun cast long, moving 
ihadows behind them on the stage. These effects of sun- 
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ibine and shadow, and of drapery flattered by the wind 
"veere veiy striking and beaatiral; one conld hnagine how 
tlie Greeks must have availed themselyes of suQJti striking 
effects in their theatres open to the sky.*' 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, in his ^ Eldorado/* criyes a desorip- 
tion of a Mystery he saw performed at San Lionel, in 
Mexico. See Vol. II. Chap. XI. 

''Against the wing-wall of the Hacienda del Ma3ro, 
which occupied one end of the plaza, was raised a plat* 
form, on which stood a table covered with scarlet cloth. 
A mde bower of cane-leaves, on one end of the platform, 
represented the manger of Bethlehem; while a cord, 
stretched from its top across the plaza to a hole in the 
' llront of the church, bore a large tinsel star, suspended by 
» hole in its centre. There was quite a crowd in the 
plaza, and very soon a procession appeared, coming up 
from the lower part of the village. The three kings took 
the lead; the Virgin, mounted on an ass that gloried in 
a gilded saddle ami rose-be»prinkIed mane ana tail, fol- 
lowed them, led by the angel ; and several women, with 
curious masks of paper, brought up the rear. Two char- 
acters of the harleouin sort — one with a dog's head ob 
his shoulders, and me other a bald-headed mar, with a 
huge hat hanging on his back — played all sorts of antics 
for the diversion of the crowd. After making the ciicuit 
of the plaza, the Virgin was taken to the platform, and 
enterea the manger. King Herod took his seat at the 
scarlet table, with an attendant in blue coat and red sash, 
whom I took to be his Prime Minister. The three kings 
remained on their horses in front of the church ; but be- 
tween them and the platform, under the string on which 
the star was to slide, walked two men in long white robes 
and blue hoods, with parchment folios in their hands.^ 
These were the Wise Men of the East, as one might 
readily know from their solemn air, and the mysterious 

Cices which they cast towards all quarters of the 
vens. 
** In a little while, a company of women on the plat- 
form, concealed behind a curtaiti, sang an angelic chorus 
to the tune of * pescator delPonda.' At the proper mo- 
ment, the Magi turned towards the platform, followed bv 
the star, to which a string was conveniently attached, 
that it might be slid along the line. The three kings fol- 
lowed the star till it reached the manger, when they dis- 
mounted, and inquired for the sovereign whom it had led 
them to visit. Ttiey were invited upon the platform, and 
Uitxoduced to Heroa, as the only king: this did not soeui 
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to satisfV them, nad, after some eonversktioii, Uaej r» 
tired. By this time the star had receded to the other eod 
of the line, aod commeneed moving forward Hgtdxt, they 
following. The angel called them into the maoger, where, 
upon their knees, taev were shown a small \rooden box, 
supposed to contain the saored infant; they then retired, 
and the star brought them back no more. After this de- 
parture, King Herod declared himself greatly confused b? 
what he had witnessed, and was very mnch afraid tJiii 
newly found king would weaken his power. Upon con* 
Bultation with his Prime Minister, the Massacre of the 
Innocents was decided upon, as the only means of seenrity, 
** The angel, on hearing this, gave warning to the Yi'r- 
in, who quickly got down from the platform, mounted 
er bespangled donkey, and hurried on. Herod's Prime 
Minister directed all the children to be handed up for 
execution. A boy, in a ragged sarape, was cangfat and 
thrust forward; the Minister took him by the heels in 
spite of his kicking, and held his head on tne table. The 
little brother and sister of the boy, thinking he was really 
to be decapitated, yelled at the top of their voices, in an 
agony of terror, wnich threw the crowd into a roar of 
laughter. King Herod brought down his sword with a 
whack on the table, and the Prime Minister, dipping his 
brush into a pot of white paint which stood before him, 
made a flaring cross on the boy's face. Several other 
boys were caught and served likewise; and, finally, ttw 
two harlequins, whose kicks and struggles nearlv shook 
down the platform. The procession then went off up the 
hill, followed by the whole population of the village. All 
tiie evening there were fanaangos in the m^son, JixHifirBS 
and rockets on the plaza, ringing of bells, and high mass 
in the church, with the accompaniment of two gnitan, 
tinkling to lively polkas." 

In 1862 there was a representation of this kind by Ger- 
mans in Boston : and I have now before me the copy of i 
play-bill, announcing the performance, on June 10, 1S58, 
in Cincinnati, of the " Great Biblico-Historical Drama, 
the Life of Jesus Christ," with the characters and the 
names of the performers. 
Page 166. The Scriptorium. 

A most interesting volume might be written on the 
Calll^raphers and Chrysographers, the transcribers and 
dlumuiators of manuscripts in the Middle Ages. These 
men were for the most part monks, who labored, some- 
times for pleasure and sometimes for penance, in molti- 
' - of the classics and the Scriptures. 
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" Of sU bodily labors, which are proper for us,** sayi 

Cassiodoms, the old Calabrian monk, ** that of copying 
tMX>k9 has always been more to my taste than any other* 
The more so, as in this exercise the mind is instructed by 
the reading of the Holy Scriptares. and it is a kind of 
homily to the others, whom tnese books may reach. It 
is preaching with the hand, by converting the fingers into 
tongues; it is publishing to meif in silence the words of 
salvation; in one, it is fighting against tiie demon with 
pen and ink. As many words as a transcriber writes, so 
many wounds the demon receives: In a word, a recluse. 
Mated in his chair to copy books, travels into difierent 
provinces, without moving from the spot, and the labor 
of his hands is felt even where he is not.*' 

Nearly every monastery was provided with its Scrip- 
torium. Nicolas de Clairvaux, St. Bernard's secretaiy, 
in one of his letters describes his cell, which he calls 
Scrlptofiolum, where he copied books. And Mabillon. 
in his £twk$ Monastiquet, says that in his time were still 
to be seen at Giteaux ** many of those little cells, whers 
the transcribers and bookbinders worked." 

Silvestre's Paleographie ChiveneUe contains a vast 
number of fac-similes of the most beautiful illuminated 
manuscripts of all ages and all countries ; and Montfauoon 
in his PcuiBogrcyahia Grasca gives the names of over three 
hundred caUigraphers. He also gives an account of the 
books they copied, and the colophons, with which, as 
with a satisfactory flourish of the pen, they closed their 
long-continued labors. Many of these are very curious; 
expressing joy, humility, remorse; entreating the reader's 
prayers and pardon for the writer's sins; and sometimes 

Sronouncing a malediction on any one who should steal 
[le book. A few of these I subjoin: — 

^ As pil^ims rejoice, beholdine their native land, so 
■re transcribers made glad, beholcung the end of a book.'* 

" Sweet is it to write the end of any book." 

"Ye who read, pray for me, who have written this 
book, the humble and sinful Theodulus." 

^ As many therefore as shall read this book, pardon me. 
I beseech you, if aught I have erred in accent acute and 
grave, in apostrophe, in breathing soft or aspirate; and 
may God save you all 1 Amen." 

"If any thing is well, praise the transcriber; if ill, par- 
don his unskili'uluess." 

" Ye who read, pray for me, tlie most sinful of all men, 
%r the Lord's sake." 

" The hand that has written this book shall decay, alas I 
ind become dust, and go down to the grave, the corruptee 
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of all bodies. But all ^e who are of the portion of Christ 
pray that I may obtaTn the pardcm of my sins. Again 
and again I beseech you with tears, brothers and fathers, 
accept my miserable supplication, O holy choir! I am 
called Jolui, woe is me ! 1 am called Hiereus, or Sacerdug, 
in name only, not in unction." 

" Wlioever shall carry away this book, -without permis- 
sion of the Pope, may he incur the malediction of the 
Holy Trinity, of the Holy Mother of God, of Saint J ohD 
the 'Baptist,' of the one hundred and eighteen holy Nicene 
Fathers, and of all the Saints; the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; and the halter of Judas I Anathema, amen.*' 

" Keep safe, Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
my three fingers, with which I have written this book." 

•* Mathusalas Machir transcribed this divinest book in 
toil, infii-mity, and dangers many." 

" Bacchius Barbardorius and Michael Sophianns wrote 
this book in sport and laughter, being the guests of their 
noble and common friend Vincentius Pinellas, uid Petrus 
Nunnius, a most learned man." 

This last colophon, Montfaucon does not suffer to pa» 
without reproot. " Other calligraphers," he remarks, 
" demand onlv the prayers of their readers, and the par- 
don of their sins ; but these glory in their wantonness." 

Page 176. Driiik down to your peg! 

One of the canons of Archbishop Anselm, promnlgated 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, ordains *• that 
priests go not to drinking-bouts, nor drink to pegs." In 
the times of the hard drinking Danes, King Edgar or- 
dained that *• pins or nails should be fastened into the 
drinking-cnps or horns at stated distances, and whosoever 
should drink beyond those marks at one draught should 
be obnoxious to a severe punishment." 

Sharpe, in his Histon- of the Kings of England, says; 
" Our ancestors were wrmerly famous for compotatjon : 
their liquor was ale, and one method of amusing them- 
btrlvoa in thid ^vay was with the ueg-tankard. 1 hal 
btaly one t»f thiim in my hand. It had on the insi lo a 
TOW of ei|;ht pins, one above another, from top to bot- 
tom, it lielii I WD quarts, and was a noble piece of plate, 
■0 that therii was a gill of ale, half a pint Winchester 
measure^ but ween each peg. The law was, that every 
person th^xt clruTik was to empty the space between pin 
-id pin, so that rhe pins were so many measures to make 

" c5oaij!fvnjf all drink alike, and to swallow the same 
.^i^. -'" "" -. This was a pretty sure method of 
ipany drunk, especiallv if it be con- 
was, that whoever drank short of his 
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pin, or beyond it, was obliged to drink agair, and even as 
aeep as to the next pin." 

Page 177. The convent of St, GUdas de Rkuys. 
Abelard, in a letter to his friend Philintus, gives a sad 
picture of this monastery. ** I live," he savs, " in a bar- 
barous country, the langnage of which I do not ander- 
Btand; I have no conversation but with the rudest people. 
my walks are on the inaccessible shore of a sea, which is 
perpetually stormy, my monks are only known by their 
dissoluteness, and living without any rule or order, conld 
you see the abby, Philintns, you would not call it one. 
the doors and walls are without any ornament, except 
the heads of wild boars and hinds feet, which are nailed 
up against them, and the hides of frightful animals, the 
cells are hung >vith the skins of deer, the monks have 
not so mach as a bell to wake them, the cocks and dogs 
fiupply that defect. • in short, they pass their whole days 
in hunting; would to heaven that were their greatest 
fault ! or that their pleasures terminated there ! I en- 
deavonr in vain to recall them to their duty; they all 
combine against me, and I only expose myself to continual 
vexations and dangers. I imagine I see every moment a 
naked sword hang over my head, sometimes they sur- 
round me, and load me with infinite abuses; sometimes 
they abandon me, and I am left alone to my own torment- 
ing thoughts. I make it my endeavour to merit by my 
sufferings, and to appease an angry God. sometimes 1 
grieve for the loss of the house of the Paraclete, and wish 
to see it again, ah Philintus, does not the love of Heloise 
still burn in my heart? I have not yet triumphed over 
that unhappy passion, in the midst of my retirement I 
sigh, I weep, 1 pine, 1 speak the dear name Heloise, and 
am pleased tf» hp.iir the sound." — Letters of the Celebrated 
Abelard njid Heloise. Translated by Mr. John Hughes, 
Glasgow, 1751. 
Page 199, Were it not for my magic garters and staff. 
The method of making the Magic Garters and the 
Magic Staff is thus laid oown in Les Secrets MerveiHeux 
du Petit Albert, a French translation of AlberU Parti LucU 
Ubellus de MrabiUbus Naturm Arcams: — 

" Gather some of the herb called motherwort, when the 
sun is entering the first degree of the sign of Capricorn : 
let it dry a little in the shade, and make some garters of 
the skin of a young hare ; that is to say. having cut the 
ikin of the hare into strips two inches wide, double them, 
lew the before-mentioned herb between, and wear tbera 
>n your legs. No horse can long keep up with a man oo 
fibot, who IS furnished with these garters^— p. 128. 
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enlng from oblivion so mnch of the legendary- lore of the 
Indians. 

. The scene of the poem is amone the Ojibways on the 
■outhem shore of Lake Superior, In the region between 
the Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable. 

Page 232. In the Vale of Tatoatentha. 

This valley, now callea Norman^s . Kill, is in Albany 
Countv, New York. 

Page 236. On the Mowniaint of the Prairie. 

Mr. Catlin, in his Letters and Notes on the Manner », 
OuUnnt, and OondOien of the North American Indians^ 
Vol. II. p. 160, gives an mteresting account of the CSteam 
du PratrieSy and the Red Pipe-etone Quarrv. He says : 

** Here (according to their traditions) happened the 
mysterious burth of the red pipe, which has blown its 
Aimes of peace and war to the remotest corners of the 
continent; which has visited every warrior, and passed 
through its reddened stem the irrevocable oath of war and 
desolation. And here, also, the peace-breathing calumet 
was bom, and firinged with the eagle's quills, which has 
shed its thrilling fumee over the land, and soothed the fury 
of the relentless savage. 

^ The Great Spirit at an ancient period here called the 
Indian nations together, and, standing on the precipice of 
the red pipe-stone rock, broke from Its wall a piece, and 
made a huge pipe by turning it in his hand, which he 
■moked over them, and to the North, the South, the East, 
and the West, and told them that this stone was red, — 
l^t it was their flesh,— that they must use it for their 
pipes.of peace,— that it belonged to them all, and that 
the war-club and scalping-knife must not be raised on 
its ground. At the last whiff of his pipe his head went 
into a great cloud, and the whole surrace of the rock for 
seYeraf miles was melted and glazed; two great ovens 
were opened beneath, and two women (guaraian spirits 
of the place) entered them in a blaze of fire; and they 
me heard there yet (Tso-mec-cos-tee and Tso-me-cos-te- 
wonHlee), answering to the invocations of the high- 
priests or medicine-men, who consult them when they 
ftre visitors to this sacred place.'* 

Pace 241. Barhyouy Bear I you are a conoard. 

This anecdote is nom Heckewelder. In his account of 
the Indian NaUonSy he describes an Indian hunter as ad 
dressing a bear in neaiiy these words. ^*I was present," 
he says, *^ at the delivery of this curious invective; when 
the hunter had despatched the bear, I asked him how he 
thought that poor animal could understand what he said 
to it? '0,* said he in answer, * the bear uiderstood ma 
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Terr well ; did you not obsenre how oAaniBd ha Ax)k«d 
while I was upbraiding him?*** — TrantacUana of Ac 
American PhiioMJphical Society, Vol. I. p. 240. 

Pii<rQ 250. Hush 1 the Staked Bear will gel thee I 

Heckewelder, in a letter pabliahed in the TnmmrHam 
of the American PkUomJpkieal Socieiff^ VoL IV. p. 260, 
speaks of this tradition as prevalent among the Mohieaui 
and Delawares. 

** Their reports,** he says, "nm thus: that among all 
animals that had been formerly in this country, this wm 
the most ferocious; that it was mnch lareer than tiM 
largest of the common bears, and remarkably long-bodiedi 
all over, (except a spot of hair on its back of a white 
color,) naked 

^ The history of this animal used to be a sabject of 
conversation among the Indians, especially whea in the 
woods a hunting. I have also heard them say to their 
children when crying: *Hash! the naked bear will hear 
you, be upon you, and devour you.' '* 

Page 2tfl. Where Ike FalU of likmehdha, (fe. 

** The scenery about Fort Snellinff is rich in beaaty. 
The Falls of St. Anthony are famluar to traveUers, and 
to readers of Indian sketches. Between the fort and 
these falls are the * Little Falls/ forty feet in height, on a 
stream that empties into the Mississippi. The Indians 
called them Mine-hah-hah, or *■ laughing waters. ' '* — Mn, 
Eastman's Dacoiahy or Legendt of ike &oux, Introd. p. ii. 

Page 306. Sand JSilU of the Nagom Wucgoo, 

A descriptiou of the Grand Sable, or great sand dunes 
of Lake Superior, is riven in Foster and Whitney's J?«- 
pori on the Geology of the Lake S^erior Land JDittria 
fart n. p. 131. 

"The Grand Sable possesses a scenic interest Utfit 
inferior to that of the Pictured Rocks. The expionr 
passes abruptly from a coast of consolidated sand to om 
of loose materials; and although in the one case tlM 
cliffs are less precipitous, yet in the other they attain « 
higher altitude. He sees before him a long reach of 
coast, resembling a vast sand-bank, more than three haa- 
dred and fifty feet in height, without a trace of vegetation. 
Ascending to the top, rounaed hillocks of blown sand are 
observed, with occasional clumps of trees, standing ont 
like oases in the desert.** 

Page 306. Onaway I Awake, beloved! 

The original of this song may be found in Littell*t XJP* 
ifHLAge, Vol. XXV. p. 45. 

^- the Red Swan floating, Mtdna. 

ftdition of the Sed Swan may be ibvai 
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m Sckooloraft's Algic Beaearcheiy V'A II. p. 9. Three 
brokhera were hunting on a wager to see who would hnng 
borne the first game. 

** Thev were to shoot no other animal," so the legend 
Ba3r8, "but such as each was in the habit of kifiin^k 
They set out different ways; Odjibwa, the youngest, hi^ 
not gone far before he saw a bear, an animal he was not 
to kiU| by the agreement. He followed him close, and 
drove an arrow uurough him, which brought him to the 
growid. Although contrary to the bet, he immediately 
oomimenced skinning him, when suddenly something red 
ti nged all the air around him. He rubbed his eyes, think- 
ing he was perhaps deceived ; but without effect, for the 
red hue continuea. At length he heard a strange noise 
at a distance. It first appeared like a human yoloe, but 
after following the sound for some distance, he reached 
tiie shores of a lake, and soon saw the object he was look- 
ing for. At a distance out in the lake sat a most beautiful 
R^ Swan, whose plumage glittered in the sun, and who 
would now and then make tne same noise he had heard. 
He was within long bow-shot, and, pulling the arrow from 
tlie bowstring up to bis ear, took deliberate aim and shot. 
The arrow took no effect; and he shot and shot again till 
his quiver was empty. Still the swan remained, moving 
round and round, stretching its long neck and dipping its 
bill into the water, as if heedless of the arrows snot at it 
Odjibwa jran home, and got all his own and his brother's 
iUTows, and shot them all awa^. He then stood and 
eased at the beautiful bird. While standing, he remem* 
bered his brother's saving that in their deceased father's 
medicine-sack were three magic arrows. Off he started, 
his anxiety to kiU the swan overcoming all scruples. At 
any other time, he would have deemed it sacrilege to open 
his father's medicine-sack; but now he hastily seized the 
three arrows and ran back, leaving the other contents of 
the sack scattered over t^e lodge. The swan was still 
there. He shot the first arrow with great precision, and 
oame verv near to it. The second came still closer; as 
he took tne last arrow, he felt his arm firmer, and, draw- 
ing it up with vigor, saw it pass through the neck of the 
swan a little above the breast. Still it did not prevent 
the bird from flying off, which it did, however, at first 
slowly, flapping its wings and rising gradually into the 
air, and then flying off toward the sinkmg of tlie sun.'*— 
pp. 10-12. 

Page 818. When I think of my hdoved. 

The original of this song may be found hi Onedtti, 
p. 16. 
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Page 820. 8iHg the nH/BterUi of Mimdamm. 

The Indians hold the maize, or Indian corn, in mat 
▼vneration. "They esteem it so important and divine 
a grain," says Schoolcraft, "that their story-tellera 
inyentcd various tales, in which this idea is symbolised 
tmder the form of a special gift from the Great Spirit. 
The Odfibwa-AIgonqmns, who call it Mon-d4-min, th&t 
is. the Spirit*8 grain or berry, have a pretty story of this 
kind, In which the stalk in Aill tassel is represented as 
descending from the sky, under the guise of a handsonaa 
youth, in answer to the prayers of a young man at his 
fast or viriHty, or coming to manhood. 

" It is welfknown that corn-planting, and com-gatheiv 
ing, at least among all the still uncohnized tribes, are left 
entirely to the females and children, and a few superan- 
nuated old men. It is not generally known, perhaps, that 
tbis labor is not compulsoipr, and that it is assumed by 
the females as a just equivalent, in their view, for the 
onerous and continuous labor of the other sex, in provid- 
ing meats, and skins for clothing, by the chose, and in 
derendlng their villaees ag|ainst their enemies, and keep- 
ing intruders off their territories. A good Indian house- 
wife deems this a part of her prerogative, and prides her- 
self to have a store of com to exercise her hospitality, or 
duly honor her husband's hospitality, in the entertain- 
ment of the lodge guests." — Onedta^ p. 82. 

Page 821. Thut the jieldB thaU be mort fruitfid. 

** A singular proof of this belief, in botii sexes, of tiia 
mysterious influence of the steps of a woman on tha 
vegetable and insect creation, is round in an ancient cus- 
tom, which was related to me, respecting oom->planting. 
It was the praotioe of the hunter's wife, when the field 
of com had been planted, to choose the first dark or over- 
clouded evening to perform a secret circuit, tam habHs- 
meiU, around the field. For this purpose she slipped out 
of the lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscurs 
nook, where she completely disrobed. Then, taking her 
matchecota, or principal garment, in one hand, she 
dragged it around the field. This was thought to inssra 
a prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects and 
worms upon the grain. It was supposed they could not 
ereep over the charmed Une."— Onedta, p. 88. 

Pa^ 824. With kit pruomer-atring he bound km, 

"These cords,** says Mr. Tanner, " are made of tfa« 
bark of the elm-b-ee, by boiling and then immersing it m 

eold water The leader of a war party commonly 

aarries Mveral fastened about his waist, and If, hi the 
■ourse of the fight, any one of his young men takes a 
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prisoner, it is his duty to bring him immediately to thifi 
ohiefj to be tied, and the latter is responsible for his safe- 
keeping." — Narraliw of Captivity am Adventures, p. 412. 

Page 826. Wa^emin^ ihe Mefof comnfields, 
PaxmoioUL ihe sJDwkmg roboer. 

" If one of the young remale buskers finds a red ear of 
com, it is typical of a brave admirer, and is regarded as 
a fitting present to some young warrior. But if the ear 
be crodem, and tapering to a pomt, no matter what color, 
the whole circle is set in a roar, and wt-genmn is the word 
shouted aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the corn- 
field. It is considered as £ne image of an old man stoop- 
ing as he enters the lot. Had the chisel of Prt^xiteles 
been employed to produce this image, it coul^ not more 
viyidly bring to the minds of the merry group the idea 
of a pilferer of their favorite mond&min 

** The literal meaning of the term is, a mass, or crooked 
ear of grain ; but the ear of corn so called is a conven- 
tional type of a little old man pilfering ears of com in a 
com-fiela. It is in this manner that a single word or 
term, in these curious languages, becomes the fruitfal 
parent of many ideas. And we can thus perceive why 
it is that the word waqemin is alone competent to excite 
merriment in the husking circle. 

^ This term is taken as the basis of the cereal chorus, 
or com song, as sung by the Northem Algonquin tribes. 
It is coupled with the phrase Paimosaid, — a permutative 
form of the Indian substantive, made from the verb pirn- 
o-Wj to walk. Its literal -meaning is, he uho waOct, or ih« 
wajker ; but the ideas conveyed by it are, he who walks 
by night to pilfer com. It offers, therefore, a kind of 
parallelism in expression to the preceding term." — One^ 
<)to. p. 254. 

Pa^e 889. Pugasaing, with thirteen peces. 

This Game of the Bowl is the principal game of hazard 
among the Northem tribes of Indians. Mr. Schoolcraft 
gives a particular account of it in Onedta, p. 86. " This 
game," he says, " is very fascinating to some portions of 
Qie Indians. They stake at it their ornaments, weapons, 
clothing, canoes, horses, every thing in fact they possess; 
and have been known, it is said, to set up their wives and 
children, and even to forfeit their own liberty. Of such 
desperate stakes I have seen no examples, nor do I think 
Uie game itself in common use. It is rather confined to 
certain persons, who hold the relative rank of gamblers 
in Indian sociefy. — ^men who are not noted as hunters or 
warriors, or steady providers for their families. Among 
these are persons who bear the term of lencuRgze-^oug, 
VOL. n. 80 
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that is, wanderers about the conntry, braggadocios, oi 
fops. It can hardly be classed with the popular games 
01 amusement, by which skill and desterity are acquired. 
I haye generally found the chiefs and graver men of the 
tribes, who encouraged the young men to play ball, and 
are sure to be present at the customary sports, to witness, 
and sanction, and applaud them, speak lightly and dis- 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet it cannot be 
denied mat some or the chiefs, distinguished in war and 
the chase, at the West, can be referred to as lending their 
example to its fascinating power." 

See also his History, Condition, and PromecU of Ac 
bidion Tribtt, Part U. p. 72. 

Page 852. 7b the Pictured Bocks of sandstone. 

The reader will find a long description of the Pictured 
Bocks, in Foster and Whitney's R&port on the Geology of 
ihe Lake Superior Land District, Part IL p. 124. Yvom 
this I make the following extract: — 

**The Pictured Bocks may bey described, in general 
terms, as a series of sandstone bluffs extending along the 
shore of Lake Superior for about five miles, and rising, in 
most places, vertically from the water, without any beach 
at the base, to a height varying from fifty to nearly two 
hundred feet. Were they simply a line of cliffs, they 
might not, so far as relates to height or extent, be worthy 
of a rank among great natural curiosities, although suca 
an assemblage of rocky strata, washed by the waves of 
the great lake, would not, under any circumstances, be 
destitute of erandeur. To the voyager, coasting along 
their base in nis frail canoe, thev would, at all times, be 
an object of dread; the recoil of the sun^ the rock-bound 
coast, affording, for miles, no place of refuge, — ^the lower- 
ing sxy, the rising wind,— all these would excite his ap* 
prehension, and induce him to pl^ a vigorous oar until 
the dreaded wall was passed. But m the Pictured Bocks 
there are two features which communicate to the scenery 
a wonderful and almost unique character. These are, 
first, the curious manner in which the cliffs have been 
excavated, and worn away by the action of the lake, 
which, for centuries, has dashed an ocean-like surf 
against their base; and, second, the equally curious 
manner in which large portions of the surface have been 
colored by bands of brilliant hues. 

** It is irom the latter circumstance that the name, by 

which these cliffs are known to the American traveller, 

' -"ved; while that applied to them by the French 

'(*Les Portails')is derived from the former, 

the most striking peculiarity. 
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** The term Pidund Rockt has been in use for a sreat 
length of time ; bnt when it was first applied, we nave 
been unable to discover. It would seem that the first 
travellers were more impressed with the novel and strik 
ing distribution of colors on the surface, than with the 
astonishing variety of form into which the clifis them- 
selres have been worn 

" Our voyageurs had many legends to relate of the 
pranks of the Mermi-hojouin these caverns, and, in answer 
to our inquiries, seemed disposed to fabricate stories, 
without end, of me achievements of this Indian deity.'* 

Page 878. , Toward the sun kit hand$ were i^fUxL 

In this manner, and with such salutations, was Father 
Marquette received by the Illinois. See his VogagtB M 
IWemMwrtef, Section Y. 
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